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Tii£ recent interest iu the subject of Egyptian antiquities 
hegm with the poUieaiian of the works of ChiimpiJIion 
the younger, about twenty years ago. Since his deaths which 
oeearred in 183S> thae regearohcs hm beeo proieculed 
with much zeal, by several of his schuiars and other distin* 
gaiahed mhaeoiogitta. Two of the learned men of Holland^ 
professors Reuveus aud Leemaus, have made important con- 
triboiioDs to the safa^^ derived in pert from the treaauree of 
the Leyden Museum. The results oi the labors of liosel- 
liniy professor of oriental laagnages and antiquities at Piaa, 
are of the highest value. In 1829, he and his brother 
accompanied ChampoUion in the sciemific eipedition to 
Egypt, which was undertaken under the joint auspices of the 
governments of France and TuscaAjr* Champollbn^ just be- 
fore his death, committed to him the honorable office of 
brio|^ before the world the resnlt of their associated labors 
and studies. The first part of the great work of Rosel- 
Uni» which is yet incompleto» appeared in 1832^ at Pisa, in 
Mio, entitled, " I monumonti dell' Egitto e della Nubia di- 
acipaati ddla Spedizione 8etenti6co>letteraria toecana in 
Egitto, distribuiti in ordine di roaterie, interpretati ed illtis- 
UatL" Through the liberality of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany^ It IS brought out in the highest style of typography. 
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It consists of a series of treatises which embrace the most 
important results of the investigations into the history and 
civil inslitutions of the ancient Pharaoh-dynasties under the 
Pagan, Qreek and Roman dominion. The cont^ts of the 
work are as rich as the plan is comprehensive. It abounds 
in researches relating to the languages, civil history, and 
history of the arts in the valley of the ^ile. Rosellini 
published in Rome, in 1837, in quarto, a vafoable Egyptian 
grammar^ entitled, " Elementae Linguae Egyptiacae^ nilgo 
Coptieae.*' 

In this interesting held of research, several Englishmen 
hate acquired high distinction. Among these are Dr. Young , 
Major Felix, Lord Prudhoe and Sir Gardner Wilkinson* 
Dr. Toung shares with Champollton the honor of having first 
indicated the right method of deciphering the hieroglyphicai 
language. To Mr. Wilkinson justly belongs the encomium 
which he has himself bestowed on KoseUini. "He is a 
man of erudition and a gentleman, and one whose enthusi- 
astic endeavors, stimulated by great perseverance, are tem- 
pered by judgment, and that modesty which is the character- 
istic of real merit." Mr. Wilkinson's principal works on 
Egypt are contained in nine volumes, namely, '^A general 
View of Egypt, and Topography of Thebes," in two vols, (a 
new edition was published in 1843) and ** Manners and Cus- 
toms of the ancient Egyptians, including their private life, 
government, laws, arts, manufactures, religion, and early 
history,'' in two series of three volumes in each. A second 
edition of the first series was published in 1842. These 
works are full of most valuable materials, accompanied with 
many fine illustrations* They everywhere exhibit that cau- 
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tlon, sound judgment, modesty and enthusiasm, which greatly 
Might the reader. At the same time, the snrangeflMnt ii 
susceptible of improvement, while the style is somewhat 
beary, and wanting in preoinon and seholaivlike ftaialu It 
is delightful to observe the reverence with which the author 
Mgards tbe sacred velnme, and the gratifteatioo whkk tinty 
nndoubted illustration of its authenticity affords him. He 
has now, for the fenrth time, we Mierei taken up Ua abode 
in Egypt* 

Another distinguished investigator in these ftsemating 
studies is Dr. Richard Lepsius, a native of Naumburg in 
Prussia. He published, in 1834, a prize dissertation entided 
^ Paiaeographie als Miltel fur die SprachfiMrschung zuiiachst 
am Sanscrit nachgewiesen.*' His studies led him to Turin 
and then to Rome, where he. was appointed one of the two 
corresponding secretaries of the Archaeological Institute there. 
In 1842, Dr. Lepsius was sent to Egypt by the Prussian gov- 
ernment, in connection with a number of other learned men. 
He is reaping a rich harvest on this earliest scene of the 
history of mankind." If the results of the expedition corres- 
pond to the promises of the commencement, much new light 
will be thrown on the ancient condition of Egypt 

These researches derive special importance from the light 
which they cast upon the Old Testament records, especially 
upon the Mosaic history. An incidental, undesigned, but 
most valuable proof is thus drawn from witnesses that cannot 
lie in favor of the trustworthiness of those records. ** Paintings, 
numerous and beautilhl beyond conception, as ll«sh and per«» 
feet as if finished only yesterday,'' exhibit before our eyes the 
truth of what the Hebrew lawgiver wrote, almost lift thou* 
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Mud years ago* The amhentiekj of the docwiieDta of oinr 

faith thus restSj not on manuscripts aod written records alone, 
bat the hardest and most endunog suhetaaces in nature have 
added their unsuspecting testimony. 

Egyptian history and the manners of the most ancient 
nations/' Mr. Wilkinson remarks, canaot but be interesting 
to e?ery one, and so intimately connected are they with the 
scriptural accuunts of the Israelites and the events of suc- 
ceeding ages relative to Jadea, that the name of Egypt need 
only to be mentioned to recal the early impressions we ha?e 
received from the study of the Bible." 

It is the object of tiie present volume to collect and apply 
the results obtained by these and numerous other authors 
as far as they relate to the Books of Moses. This had not 
been done before the appearance of this work in 1840. 
Even the most recent German commentators are sadly de^ 
ficient in this respect They have scarcely made any advance 
upon the works of Spencer and Le Clerc, who wrote more 
than a century ago. Some of the other works of the author 
of this volume, Dr. E. W. Hengstenberg, are too well known 
in this country to render a statement of his general qualifica* 
tions for the work which he has here undertaken necessary. 
It may, however, be proper to say that he has made the Penta- 
teuch a subject of special study, and probably no one in 
Germany or elsewhere has devoted more attention to that 
interesting, but too much neglected portion of the sacred vol- 
ume. His situation as Professor at Berlin also gave him access 
to the rich collection of Egyptian antiquities in the Berlin 
Museum, and the reader is left to judge whether he has not 
made good use of his advantages. 
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The tarn of the work has been eooiewhat ohaaged in the 

translation. The references to authorities, which ia the orig- 
inal vdame were in the text, are thrown to the bottom of the 
page. Nearly all of the italic headings have been inserted. In 
a very few oases notes, which it was thought would add more 

to the size than value of the volume to au English reader, 
hafe been omitted or abridged. In one instance a long note 

from another uutranslated work of the author has been 

inserted in the text The very few notes at the end have 

been added by the translator. It was his intention to insert 
many more but the^y have been unavoidably omitted* 

The translator is under great obligations to Prof. U. B. 
Hackett of Newton Theological Seminary, who consented 
to listen to a large part of the manuscript before it was print- 
ed, and make such corrections as his accurate knowledge 
of the German language suggested. Much valuable advice 
and assistance has also been received from Professor B. B. 
Edwards of Andover Theological Seminary. 

Jiidover^ Sept, 1843. 
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EGYPT AND THE BOOKS OF MOSES. 



NEGATIVE PART. 

It is incnmbant Ml fke Degative ptrt of <mhp 

inquiry, to disprove the pretended " mistakes aud inaccu- 
taoMi** of the aulkir of the Penlal*ueh» m rebtioo to Bgjfpt 
Mf tlMW, m hm lately been aiaerteJ, ht bae belayed, Atl 

he lived out of Egypt and long after the time of Mofies. 

Mtatmal uiedf&r BmUi wg m Egypt, 

Ttie autfaoTy says tod B o h 1 e n,* comes under strong aospi- 
eion of having transferred to the ralley of the Nile, many things 

from upper Asia ; as, the Egyptians were accustomed to build 
with hewn stone, and the great buildings of bricJc^ Ex* 1: 14, 
instead of bemg Egyptian, seem rather to have been bor- 
rowed from Babylonia. 

We can scarcely trust our own eyes, when we read such 
things. Is it possible that any one, who undertakes to com- 
ment upon the Pentateuch, and even ventures to accuse its 
author of ignorance in relation to Egyptian affairs, can show 
himself grossly uninformed in these same things, and make 
assertions whose incorrectness is condnsively shown by the 
first good compendium ! 



* Kakitimg xur Genesis, 8. LV. 

1 



2 



S&XPT AND TMS BOOKS Of M08K8 



Id a case like the one before us, any one would first of all 
ha7e recourse to O. MtiHer's Archaeologia.* There we 

read: "Building with brick was very common in Egypt. 
Private edifices were indeed generally of this material*" ■ 

If we examine further, Herod otosf mentions a pyra* 
mid of briek, which is probably still standing.^ 

But we are literally overwhelmed with prcxjfs of the abun- 
dant use of brick in Egypt, when we turn to those who, dur- 
ing the present centnry, hare explored the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Champollion^,lbr example, speaks of a tomb built 
of crude brick at Sais, and a temple of brick at Wady Halfa.|| 
Resell ini^ says; "Ruins of great brick buildings are found 
in all parts of Egypt. Wails of astoni^iing height and thick* 
ness are preserved to the present time, as, for example, the 
circumvallation of Sais ; also whole pyramids, as those of 
Dashoor, and a great number of the ruins of monnments, both 
great and small/' Wilkinson**^ says: The use of crude 
brick, baked in the sun, was universal in upper and lower 
Egypt, both for public and private buildings. Enclosures of 
gardens and granaries, sacred circuits encompassing the 
courts of temples, walls of fortifications and towns, dwelling" 
fiouses and tombs, in short, all but the temples themselves, 
were of crude brick." The same author shows that building 
with brick was practised even in very early times, since the 
bricks themselves, both in Thebes and the neighborhood of 
Memphis, often bear the names of the monarchs who ruled 
Egypt in that early age. 

• §sa6. t2. 136. 

t See Hahr upom the pasBsge. Mannert Geog. 10. 1. S. 444, 
§ la den firiefen sns Aeg. B. 14 der. Deutsch. Uebers. 
II S.88. 

f I nummnenti dell* £gitto e della Nabia, II. S. p. S49. 
** Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. London, 1642. 
Vol. U. p. 96. 
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The Animals ef Egypt and ike PetiiaUueh 

The author^ remarka v. Boblea further m the passage 
referred to, aiipposea the eKistenee of esBMls aad anea in 

Egypt. The aliegatioo, as fbliy stated hf hm wtth his rea* 

sons,* is as follows: ** The narrator mentions the animals 
of his own native land, a part of which Ahraham could not 
leceife in £gypt Geo.45:$Sa 47:17. Ex. 9: a He 
aeoribes lo him no hones whieh were natire to Egypt, as 
the relator indeed is aware, Gen. 41: 43. 47: 17; but, 
on the other hand, he mentions she^^ which are firand in 
the marsh lands of Egypt as seldom as camels (hence these 
last are denied to the country by the ancient writers) and 
asses, which were specially odious to the Egyptians on ac- 
oonnt of their color." 

It is said in the fMuaage desifnated : And he [Pharaoh] 
entreated Abraham well for her sake; and he had sheep, 
and oxen, and he-asses, and men serranls, and maid ser- 
vants, and she-assas, and cameUi." 

We inqoirey fusty why the ikirys is not also among the 
presents. Even v. Boh 1 en dares not assert that this cir- 
cumstance is accounted for, by supposing that the author did 
not know how abundant horses were in Egypt. In the enu- 
meration of the animals of the Egyptians, in Gen. 47: 17, 
horses stand first, also in Ex. 9; 3. The rearing of horses 
is considered in the Pentateuch as so peculiar to Egypt, that 
in Dent 17: 16, it is represented as poestble, that an Israel-' 
itish kin^, merely from love to the horse, might wish to lead 
back the people to Egypt. If now the reason why horses 
are not mentioned cannot be found on the part of the girer, • 
it must be found with the receiver. It appears that horses 
were not yet in use among the Israelites, either in peace or 
war, at the time of Joshua and the Judgest. They were 

• S. 163, upon Gen. 12: 16. 

t See J. D. Michaelis, Mosaic Lawt. Eng. Tians. Vol. II. p. 434 
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firet com'moDly used m the time of the ktags. But if the 

horse was not yet used by the Israelites, at the time of Joshua 
end the Judges, much less was it surely in the age of the 
Penleloack, whe» the ineia object, wlueh the keepieg of 
horaoi tahierved hi Egypt, did not eztst* If mow Mn ie 

the reason why the horse does not appear in the enumeration 
<^ the presents, it is entirely in favor of the true historical 
ekeracler and Mosaic origin of the aanratioB. If it owed its 
origin to the poetic tradition of the time of the kings, ho»«es 
would certainly have been mentioned, since \vc eannot sup- 
pose that the time of the introductioa of them was accur^Udy 
kooiTD, and still less that the tieti<Hi was so oareiiiiiy managed 
tor the sake of maiiitaining hisloriea] consistency. But wo 
need not stop with merely the present passrnge. The Pen- 
tateuch in other places continually implies that in the ancient 
times with which it is concerned, thore were no hovsos amomr 
thepatnarehi and ihmr deseendants. "Moses," says Mi^ 
ehaelis, ** repeatedly describes to us the riches of the Pa- 
triarchs, as consisting of their herds, among which, while 
oxen, sheep, goats, cameb and aasea are emimerated, we 
never once find horses mentioned/'f The tabernacle was 
drawn by oxen in the desert. Num. 7: ^ That a great 
number of horses could not be convenieatly kept in Egypt» 
is implied in Deut 17: These facts, according to nu^ 
dern views respecting the Pentateuch, are entirely inexpiica* 
hie. They compel us at least to the assumption, that the 
composition of the narration precedes the time of the coi»- 
mencement of the kingdom, while at the same time the 
attempts to refer the bub&tauce of the history in the books 

* Taylor's Uhist. of the Bible from the monuments of Kgypt. Lon- 
don, 1838. p. 5. " From the monuments we learn that horses were 
used exclusively [more accurately, pret'minently] in war, especially 
for dravvincr chariots, in which the most distini^uiAhed Egyptian waf- 
liors rode to batUe." 

t Michp Mm. X«ws. £ag. Tnns. Vol. II. p.4a6. Gompaie <3en. 
aO: 14. 94: 35. 96: 14. 30: 41. 32: 6, 8, 15, 16. 
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of JoAna and Jodfea to later times, bare also a tesudaUe 

obstacle in the apit>arently trinal (»reaiii8lance, that in tbaai 
the horse is not represeoted as in use. Let it be borne in 
mind here, th«i we find nowheie a historieai notke of the 
time of the intrsdvolaoD of honKs, that they ware in all |mo> 
bability introduced gradually, and that llie Israelites did not 
proba^jr know that which a schoiar of the last ceaUiry, bj a 
laborious comparison of many scattered paaaagesy has made 
etttkelj certaia. 

It has occurred to no one before ¥. Bohlen to deny, 
iiiat there were asses in Egypt. AU of the authors who 
speak of Ihe hatred of the Egyptians to dits animal, Imghf 
that it existed there.* How, also, could they otherwue hare 
been sacrificed to Typhoo. Swine too were considered un* 
dean in Egypt, yet they were ke|>t.t He and she eflsew sj^ 
pear in. great munherson the monoments. The Ibrraer were 
commonly used for ndiiig — we bad tlietn represented with 
rich trappings, — the latter as beasts of burden*! ^ single 
iBdiridaal is repreeented on the«>oniiments, as haring 7€0 
of them, which makes it erideni that they were rery nn^ 
inerous.§ 

The assertion that slieep were not found in Egypt, erery 
modern mannal of Geography confates. Ukert|| says, 
" Sheep are found in great numbers in Egypt. Their wool 

is an important article of trade, and their flesh is the most 
common which comes upon the table*"^} Ancient authors 
often mention the sheep of Egypt According to Herodo> 
t u s,** rams were considered sacred by the Thebans, and 

* Compare the passage in Schmidt, de sacerd. etsacrif. Aeg. p. 263. 
t Herod. 2. 47, 48. Sch.aidt, p. 269. t Taylor, pp. 6, 7. 

§ Wiikinsou, Vol. 111. p. 34. 
II Nordhalfte von Afrika, S. 169. 

U Compare, on rearing sJieep in Egypt, Gbrard in the DeieriptioB, 
t 17. p. 129 seq. 
** 2. 41 and 2. 42. 
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•boep wete saorifieed by the miiabiunts of the MondaBiaa 

wme in the Dehtu Plutarch says^ the Lycopolites ate the 
flesh of she^, and accordiog to D 1 o d o r u s*, the sheep pro- 
dkooed Qmr jwmg twice id a jear and were twke aheni. 
B i wi o p appear od the nonameDte often and in great numbera* 

Large herds of them were kept especially in the neighborhood 
of Memphis. Sometimea ihe ilocka coosutted of more than 

That the eamd existed in ancient Egypt is indeed pfehn 

ble from the analogy of the present time.f It is acknow- 
ledged that they have not yet been £Mind deiineaicd on the 
OMMinentey^ except thoae aeattefed traoee wbioh Minuio*^ 
1 1 II tbioka that he diacofered on the obelisks of Lomr. Bnt 
this circumstance, at most, only proves that camels were not 
f ery aboadant in Egypt, and even that not wkb entire cer- 
tainty. The Pentaleneb itself idee iMinMlea the aaoMtfainiri 
since in the passage under consideration, camels are men- 
tioned last, and in chap* 45: 23, not at all. A multitude of 
objeda which can be demonstrated to ime dialed amoaig 

t ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

• 1. 96 and 87. 

t See Wilk. Vol. II. p. 3(i8. ChampoUioii, Bricfe, S. 51, accord- 
ing to w ]i Mil the tieading down of the grovod by rams is repieseuted 
in the grolLDOs of Beui Hausan, 53. 

I Ukert, S. 160. Giiard m the Description, 1. 17. p. 128, says : 
^ The camels which are used in Said for the transportation of all 
kinds of ftetght, unless it is sent by water upon the Nile or upon the 
eanals, are inlbfior in sise and strength to tliose in Lower Egypt. 
The misiog of these anisials Is «ne tibe afaief employments cif tbe 
Arabs who dwell upon the borders of the valley of Egypt. They 
furnish the murkels of different provinces with them. The camels 
which are used for the transportation of th« harvest dn not always 
belong to the Kiisbandraan. He hires them as he needs tiiem. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, he makes use of the ass. There is no 
l&nd-owuer who does not possess several asses," etc. Accordine; to 
1. 15, p. 215 of the Deacr. the camela of the Delta are less valued than 
those of the provinces which border upon tbe desert. 

f Wilk. I. p. 351. I Reise, 8. 993. 
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iSm mmikl Egjpdwm me wantaig in thek pskiiings. Im 

the ntfiaerocifl banting scenes, for example, the wild boar is 
not seen, although it is a native of Egypt The wild ass, 
iviiaeh is common in tbe deserts of Th^iaid, is tiao not bmI 
wlnb.* Emo iomk and pigeons, whleh Egypt bad in ts 
great abundance, do not appear, while "geese are repeatedly 
intFoduced."t Of other objects which, although they cer- 
existed, are mat Somd upon 4he mmuments^ the mm 
•ocbor sptafcs on page 254, Vol. m, witfc wUeb compare 
too wliat id said uu page of the &anie Vol. couceruing 
tbe great de&ciemj of the inoaumeats. 



Use Qf Animal Food in Egypt. 

''The author," sajra v. Bohien^ "represents Joseptt, 
Gen. 48: 16, in masi manifest opposition to the aaerednem 

of beasts to prepare flesh fbf feed/' In bis eommentaryU it is 
said: "The Egyptians partake, at most, of consecrated flesh- 
offi»ings, and the bigher castes, especially the priests with 
whom Joseph was connected by marriage, abstain entirely 
from animal food." Further "The hatred of this people 
to foreign shepherds is founded on the mviolableness of ani- 
mals, especiidl|r of neat ettlie, goats and $huf (the author 
lergeto he has denied the existence of these animab in 
Egypt), winch were killed by the shepherds, but accounted 
eaered by the Egyptians." 
' Onr nslestahment at< the condition of our great critic's 
knowledge of Egypt is here again not a little' increased, and 
the credulity, with which so many use such an author's work 
on India as good authority, becomes, after the successive de- 
trelopments of his ignorance, unaccountable to us. No one 
before v. Bo hi en has ever thought of asserting that the 
Egyptians abstain from all animal food. The contrary is 



• WUk. III. p. 91. 
X S. LV. 

U S.399. 



t Wilk. p. 95. 

§ S. 397, upon Gen. 43: 16. 
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iuuiid m ail works of ackuowleciged authority. H e e r e a,* 
tar example^ says : " Oxen are commonly used for food aiid^£» 
fertngs**^ And Bee kit "The Egyptians abslain from the 

flesh of several animals, some of them sacred, as the cow, 
and some of them otherwise, as from swine's flesh.*' How 
also can any one doubt lhat the figyptiana ate flesh, when 
Herodotus alone furnishes abondant proof of the faei? 
According to 2. 18, cows only, not oxen, were sacred among 
the Egyptians; in 2. 168, the quantity of the flesh of oxen 
reeeived daily, by each Egyptian wairior^ is mentioBed. Ae» 
cording to 2. 69, even crocodile's flesh was eaten by the in- 
habitants of Elephantine ; but the most important passage is 
2. 37, where it is said that the Egyptian prie$is receife each 
day a large portion of flesh.^ Even P or p li y r y§ hioMelf 
merely says, that at certain times the Ei^yptian priests abstain 
Ijfom animal food. In this state of things we scarcely need 
to take the trouble to mentioo, that upon the jnonnmenla, m 
kttdien scenes and the defineation of feasts, animal food qp* 
pears ia abundance. || 

The Winds of Hgifpt 

"The author," we read further in v. Bohlen,fl "mis- 
takes so materially with regard to the natural phenomena of 
the country, that he transfers there the scorching east wind 
of Palestine," Gen. 41: 6. and represeiUs the ebb in the 
JtCed Sea as produced by this same wind. In his commen- 
tary** on the passage abof e rrferted to, it is said, When 
there is a cod and refreshing east wind along the- Arabian 

* In den Ideen, Aegypten, S. 170. 
f in der Weltgeacbichte, 1,1. S. 763. 

t Kal K^tojv ^oiojv xai x^fvivjv nkr/&6s t* Ixdatt^ yivsrat TtoXliff 

§ In Schmidt, p. 62. || Wilk. Vol. II. p. a6d. 

IIS.LVI. •*S.381. 
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Gulf in Egypt, it is cm off from the Nile by the eastern 
OQouDtaia raoge, the Mokattani, and cannot even press in, 
smch iess tiKo leorch Ibe ears of corn.* On the eanlrtrj, 
k is the «oath -wlneh is tlie hot" wind m Eg} pt.t A simi- 
lar error is found in Ex. If): 13, where the locusts should 
be represented as coming with the south wind out of Nubia. 

We will first enuniiie Geo. 41: 64 wiiere the seven tbiii 
ears, and blasted with the east wind/' are mentioned. 

The quotation from A bdol 1 atiph, by which it is said to 
be proved, that there is no east wind in Egypt, is not con- 
elusive. Thai author himself shows^ that he does not in- 
tend to be anderstood as'speaktnf of all of Egypt, and par> 
ticularly not of the part with which we are here concerned, 
the Delta: *'For this reason without doubt the ancient 
Egyptians elme lbr> the restdenoe of ihea kings, MempMa 
and the places which like Memphis are- most remote from 
the eastern mountains.'* 

It ia conceded, that there is seldom a wind directly from 
the east or west in £g7pt|| But there Is oftmitimeB a aMd»> 
east wind, which is preeisdy the one to produce the eAota 
which are here ascribed to the east wind ; and besides, it 
blows commonly at the time in which these tliiogB are under- 
stood to have taken place, before the com harvest, which in 
Egypt is in March and April.ff 

Ukert** thus sums up the accounts of modern travellers 
with regard to the east w'mdt '^In the spring the south wind 
oAenttmes springs up towards the south-east, increasing to a 
whirlwind, etc. The heat then seems insupportable, although 
the thermometer does not always rise very high. The south 
wmd is caHed Merisi, the soutii-east, Asiab or Chamsin. As 
long as the soQtlMast wind continues, doors and windows 

• AbdoUatiph, p. 16. Hanelqaist, 254. t AbdoUatiph, p. 19. 
t Compare venes 23, 27 of the Mune chap. 

§ P. 5. De Sacy. || ROppell in Ukert, S. 113. 

% l^ordmeicr culend. Aeg. oecon. p. 29. ** S. 111. 
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are-closedy but the fine dost penetrates everywhere; every^ 

thing dries up ; wooden vessels warp and crack. The ther* 
mometer rises suddenly from iti — 20 degrees up to 30, 36, 
and even 38 degrees of Reaumen This wind works de- 
stroctioo upon everything. The grass withers so that it en- 
tirely perishes, if this wind blows long.*' 

V o i n e y* says : " The south and south-east wind produce 
no dew, since they come from the African and Arabian 
deserts. But the north and west winds bring the evapora- 
tions of the Mediterranean to Egypt. Iii March the souths 
emt, the due south and the south-west winds prevail. Then 
they become sometimes westerly and sometimes northerly 
and easterly." . 

That this soutii-east wind is here designated by the word, 
D^'lj^, which commonly signifies^ east wind, is not surprising, 
since ^ Hebrews had terms only for the four principal 
winds, and besides, if a more accurate designation had tieen 
possible, it wouhi still have been entirely unsuitable here in 
relating a dream. But we can even quote a traveller who 
does not seruple to dengnate the soath«east as merely the 
east« Wanslebf says: ^From Easter to Pentecost is the 
most stormy part of the year; for the wind commonly blows, 
during this time, from the Red Sea, from the easU" 

So much upon Gen. 41: 6. We do not trouble oofselveB 
with Eic. xvi, since the assertion, that the east wind is not 
the appropriate one, depends upon the arbitrary supposition, 
that the passage of the Red Sea took place at the time of the 
ebb tide. There is therefore now remaining to us only 
Ex. 10: 13. 

V. B o h 1 e n is not the first who has thought the mention- 
ing of the east wind here a suspicious cireomstmce. B o* 

c h a r tj:, as long ago as his time, supposed that Tfn\> must in 

this place signify the south wind, since tlie east wind could 

* Voyage En Syric et lu Egypte, t. 1. pp. 54, 55. 

t In Paulus Reiseu Th. 111. p. 18, \ Hieroz. 3. p. 287. 
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faripg beuitoiikliercidyoiUof Arabia^ while the aoothi^^ 
woold bring them from BthiopU, which produces them in ihr 

greater numbers. Eichhorn* says: "Since the locusts, 
irom blind instinct, always move from south to north, without 
e? ei taroiog to the east or west, their swarms net er come 
oat of Arabia to Egypt, bnt always from Ethkpia*" 

It is certain, withoat argument, that the author has here 
neither used Q^lj^ with the signification of south wind, nor 
ioadvertently named the east, where the sosth shoiild be; 
bat that, on the contrary, with clear knowledge of the natu- 
ral relations of Egypt, he meant to say, that the locusts came 
hither from the east, from the Arabian Gul£ This is dear 
from verse 19: **And the Lord turned a mighty, strong 
west wind, which took away the locusts, and cast them into 
the Red Sea." The west unnd, which is expressly repre- 
sented as the opposite of D^1[3 , carries the locusts directly 
back to the region whence they came. 

It cannot, therefore, be asserted that the author betrays 
himself, and incautiously transfers a condition which belongs 
to Palestine to Egypt But it is yet asked, Can the lecnsts 
possiUy come to Egypt from the east, from beyond the Ara- 
bian Gulf? 

The arguBient which Eichhorn urges against this, that 
the locusts always travel from south to' north, is not tenable. 

Credner,t who in his commentary on Joel decidedly sub- 
stantiates the correctness ot the statement in our passage, 
has shown that they come with every wind* It also can be 
no objection lo this ofnnion, that the swarm 'coming from the 
east must pass the Arabian Gulf. For Cr ed a e rj has shown, 
thai the flight of the locusts is successfully made, not merely 
over smaller channels, as the Straits of Gibraltar, the Red 
Sea,§ etc., hot over larger bodies of water, as the Mediterra* 

* De Aeg. aono tturabili, p. 98. f 8. 986. t S. 988. 

§ Niebuhr remarks that, the wind drives the swarms of tlie locusts 
over the Arabian Gulf in its broadest part. Beschr. S. 169. 
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this frib tbeniy changing to a atorni, or wbea a odm flcio* 

ceeds, the whole numberless swarm is precipitated into tlie 
sea, just a« k here occurred u&i^t the iocua^ had acam- 
piiabed tlw work of the Lord apen the EgjpliaiiB. 

If h is tme, tliat the loeusti cone fipom Ike eait boI ieai 
than from the south, and that the sea is no hindrance to 
them, and if it is further settled that Arabia is one of the 
principal pkeea^ mhme the leceate are tomd, it is ekw oer^ 
tain that they come frora there %o Egypt not leaa than iron 
Nubia. A single case of this kind, a plague of locusts of 
peculiar aeveritj^ which came from the east upon Egfpt» 
is described bj a Syrian writer^ the eontinnator of B bv* 
h e b r a e u s "In the year 1774 (1463, A. D.) many locusts 
came from the east. They advanced eren to £gypty de- 
stroyed the cfops/' etc* 

The CuUivaiian of the Vint in Egypt, 

Igffcranoe of the condition of Egypt is also said to appear 
in tbe dream of the chief butler of Pharaoh^t In rdsr^MO 

to this, V. B o li 1 en f remarks : An important specification 
of time £br the late origin of the narrative, i& contained here 
io tbe dream of tbe butler, in which the existence of the nim 
in Egypt is implied. For, after Psamaticus, conseqnently 
just about the time of Josiah, had its cultivation first been 
commenced, in a small degree, and coidd, in a low country, 
wUch at tbe time of tbe ripping of tbe grape is overflowed, 
find entrance only at some few points. The EgyptiFins used 
for drink a kind of beer, in speakuig of which, Herodotus 
explicitly adds that no Yines grow in tbe land. Among the 

orthodox Egyptians it is considered as tbe blood of Ty- 

. — ' i.ii ^ i - 

* In dera neuen Repert. Ton Paoloa, Tfa. I. S. 67. 

t G«ii. 40: 10, s^. X S. 'iT6. 
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pbon. They did DOt drink it, says Plularch, lieibre the tkm 
of PsamatioiM, and they alao did not oflhr it in saerifiee.'^ 

Tuch* shares with v. Bo hi en unbounded regard for 
every disconnected saying of Pi utarch, which, if we take into 
?iev the whole character of this writer, appears to have very 
poor fouiidatioii. - He aho, as well aa the author before men- 
lioned, 1ms no regard to the information which the monu- 
jDeats have furnished, since the beginning of this century, 
upon the question eonceriiing the ealtivation of the vme in 
Egypt. He does not even seem to have noticed that which 
Heeren has adduced from the Description of the French 
8cholar8.t In vindicatioii of the author of the book of Gene* 
sis, he assomes that th^e is no mention made of wine in the 
passage, but of drinking the newly expressed, unfermented, 
luuntoxicating juice of the grape* The procedure described 
in the chapter siyposes an evasbn, eonaeqnently the con*^ 
tinned existenee of the prohibition of wine, and an ofaeerv* 
ance of this prohibition ; and it is an escape from a difficulty 
wiuch besides him, Rosenmueller has also borrowed 
from J. D. Miehaelis^ for whom it was exceedingly con* 
venient, bet yet it is nothing more than an escape from diffi* 
culty. It rests upon the faet that one does not pay attention 
to what passes in dreaming, and it does not take into ae* 
oount that the wofds, took the grapes and pressed them 
into Pharaoh's cup," if they are separated from their connec- 
tion with the dream, show a procedure in the preparation of 
the royal drink, which has nowhere else any analogy. Be* 
ndes, the employment of enp^bear^, as a distinguished oiSee 
at court, could scarcely exist, where the drink and its pre- 
paiatkm are so extraordinarily simple — the latter such as is 
elsewhere practised only by children. StiH fhrther, if the 
passage in Plutarch be allowed to have any force, we cannot 

* In dera Coiiiiii. zur Genesis, b. 513. i Ideeii, Aegypt. S. 362« 
t Mos. Laws, VoL lU. p. 120. 

2 
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even by this explanation free ooreehres from dtAeulty. For, 
according to Plutarch, wine was cousidered by the Egyptians 
ti the blood of Typbou, inasmuch as it was the product of 
the fine, and not in consequence of its having pre?iou8iy 
underooiic a fermentation. 

Even the accounts of ancient authors permit us not 10 
doabt, that from the most ancient timesy the ?ine was cul- 
tivated in Egypt. Herodotns in many ways contributes 
to this proof. Thus, according to him, dried grapes appear 
among the things which are placed in the body of the bul- 
lock offered to Isis^ together with bread, honey, etc.* The 
grapes can only have reference to the domestic culture of 
the vine. Also the identification of Osiris with Bacchus in 
Herodotttst is anr argument for the origin of the cultiva- 
tion of the viue in Egyi>t. Bacchus and wine stood, at least 
according to the popular idea vvliich is all that is here ini- 
portant, in indissoluble union. D i o d o r u s4 in like man- 
ner, not only asserts the identity of Osiris and Bacchus, but 
also expressly attributes to Obiris the discovery of the art of 
cultivating the vine.§ " But it is said that he first discovered 
the vine near Nysa, and after having acquired skill in the 
management of its fruit, first made use of wine himself, 
and taught other men the planting of the vine-stock, the 
gathering of the grapes, the drinking of wine, and its pre- 
servation." But the authority of Diodorus is of itself 
sufficient to outweigh that of Plutarch. Further, ac- 
cording to 11 ell aniens in A then a e us, the cultiva- 
tion of the vine was first discovered in the Egyptian city 
PUnthinus.il But these passages of ancient authors have no 
Iqnger much interest for us, since we have upon the^monu** 

* «'Qiiae pertinent,** remarks Creuzer, Comm. 1. p. 115, ad fru- 
menta inventa vttesque cultas/* etc. 

t 2. 42andl44. t la Book 1. chap. 11 . § 1. 15. 

II Compan this and other paMget quoted in Jablonski, Oposc. 
II. p. 119 seq. 1. 43», 7S. 
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laeats a testimcmj for the origin of the catenre of the vine m 
Egypt far more sure, and aqflkneDt in it8el£ How Itttlelhai 

assertion of Herodotus* agrees with these was first re- 
marked ia the Description.t Since then, the proois irom the 
momunents for the coltivation of the vine hare rery much 
naltiplied, and the fact may now, ainoe the appearance of 
C h a 111 p o i 1 i o n's Letters and the Works of R o s e 1 1 i n i 
and W i I k i n s o a, be considered aa fuHy settled. Aooording 
to Champollion there are ibimd in the grottoee of Beat 
Hassan, representations of the culture of the vine, the vin- 
tage, the bearing away and the stripping oti' of the grapee» 
two kinds of preaaesi the one moved merely by the strength 
€i the arma^ the other by meehanical power, the potting up 
of the wine in bottles or jars, the transportation into the 
cellar, the preparalioo of boiled wine/ 'f etc R o s e 1 1 i n 
has a separate section on grmpe gathering and the art 
making wine. 

"Numerous,^' says he, ''are the representations in the 
tombe, which relate to the enltiration of the vine, and these are 
fbund, not merely in the tombs of the time of the 18th 

and some later dynasties, but also in those vvhicli belong 
to the time of the most ancient dynasties." The described 
pietareB»"1| it is said, show more decidedly than any aneieBt 
written testimony, that in Egypt, even in the most ancient 
times, the vine was cultivated and wine made." In the in- 
scriptions of the time of the Pharaohs, at least seven different 
kinds of wine are represented, among which ia the wine of 

♦ 2, 77. 

t T. G. p. 124. cd. Pancret it is tliere said: " Among the nume- 
rous details given by Herodotus concerning the diet of the EgyptiariB, 
this is found : As they have not the vine, they drink beer (2. 77)- 
Our paintings prove, conclusively, that the Egyptians cultivated the 
vine, and also made wine. Many critics have previously remarked^ 
that this obnerratioB of UerodotUB wants accQiaoy." 

t S. 5L 4 Vol. U. 1. p. 365 et wq. || Page 37a 
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Ikmmt Egypt and the wfneef Upper Egypt* WilktiH 

sont gives the en^^ravincr and description of an Egyptian 
vineyard, and the difierent kinds of labor bestowed on it* la 
a painting! from Thebea, boys are Been frigbteninf way 
tlie birds from the grape clusters. In one from Beni Hassan, 
tliu kids appear which are allowed to browse upon the vines 
aAer the vintage. Tbe aubslance of what is comvunacated 
by Rose 1 1 i n i and W i 1 k inspDi with the necessary plalesi 
can be found in T a y 1 o r.§ 
The asbertiou of Herodotus, that there is in Egypt no 
must be considered as anr entire mistake. The attempt 
aiade first by Dupuy|| and Larcher,^ finally also by 
Bahr, to rescue his authority, without (h,s|)araging the wit* 
aesses who attest the existence of the cultivation of the vine 
Jb ancient Egypt, by saying that Herodotus speaks mdy 
ci a part of Egypt, the cultivated part, has been already set 
aside as uiadiiiiabible by lios e 1 1 i n i. ** Certainly," says 
ke/* ''Herodotus speaks only of fertile Egypi^ but only 
there could the vine be cultivated, and most certainly wae 
cultivated. The remainder was cuhcr desert or svvamp."tt 
v.The man) rejuesentatious on the monuments of wine- 
Bfbrings^ which the kings present to the gods, show bow 
litlle lelianoe is to be placed on the assertion of PI u tar oh, 
that beiore the time oi Pisuiuaticus wine w as iieitlicr olfered 

• Page 377. t V. l. 11. p. 143 et seq. 

^ Page 149. § Page 48 et seq. 

II In the Mem. de 1' Acad. d. Inacr. t. 31. Hist. p. 20. 

U Upon Herod, xl. p. SS^. *» Page 374. 

tt Even Balir says, in remarking upon the words, v) lur it.^qI rt/v 
onfQOfiivrjv .^ftfvnrov oiKiovo^^ in the beginning of C. 77. B. U: 
M Est enim Aegyptus ad Nili utrunqne ripam sita per afiqoot diemm 
i6neta fertilis fragibnsque eolendis apta, qoam mstici incolae b^i- 
tuit^ quae seqaantur regionee pastomm potins sunt atqae nomadam 
neque frngam capaces." See also Heeren, S. 146 ff: 
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nor made me of as dridk.* This b one of ihoee namerooa 

fabricalioDs, by which the Egyptians attempt to give aston- 
ished foreigners an idea of the nohility and piety of their 
ancestora. Even Herodotus does nol think of anything 
at all like this. If wine had been considered as the blood of 
Typhon, how could it be explained, that even in his tune, 
the priests received a regular allowance of wine.t Their 
practice would surely have corresponded to their thedogy, if 
indeed the kibgs and the people had been led astray by Gre- 
cian customs. ' 

When ?• Bo hi en asserts^ that the vine could not have 
ftmnd entrance into Egypt, except at some few pcmits, on 
account of the inundation, we can against this ref^ to Mi* 
chauci among others^ who says, vines flourish in Egypt in 
the water like water*plant8.| And when J. D. Michaelis 
alleges, that the Delta is in August and September, the 
months of the wine-harvest, entirely overflowed, we, in op- 
position to him, refer toHartman n,^ according to whom 
the grape-gathering takes place in part even in July^ and is 
finished in August, while the inundation, as a general thing, 
does not begin until the end of August, and never before the 
middle of that month.f[ 

* Comp. Ros. S. 376. Wilk. II. p. 164 etieq. According to Wil- 
kinson, p. 168, men are seen in the acalptoxes who, unable to walk 
from ezcesB in drinking, are carried home firom a feaat by eervants. 
For proof, that the prohibition of wine and other intoxicating drinks 
to the priests who were to perfbrm the sertice of the sanctuaiy, in 
Lev. 10, 8 seq., was not inappropriate among a people who had 
come firom Egypt, where both wine and other intosieaiing drinks 
were much loved, tee Wilk. Vol. III. p. 172 seq. 

t Comp. 2. 37. 

I T. 7, i2er Cmrtapondmz aus dem Orient, p. 12. Compare also 
concerning the cultivation of the vine in the Delta, Hartmann, Aegyp- 
len, S. 187. 

§ See passage above referred to. || Page 214 — 15. 

H f age 118. 

2» 
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We add here, in conolasiQO, aa expIanalMm firon Egy^ltea 

antiquity, of soaie ubjeciioDs, which, although they have not 
ye4 been, easily night be made to the credibility of the Pea* 
tateook 

The Origin of CiviUzaiim in Egyj^t, 

It has otoa beea ccnfideatly lAriiied k modam timea, 
that colonization and civilizaiieB deseended from Ednopla 
down the Nile to Egypt. From this view one can hardly 
tYoid a certain anapieion of tb^ notkeft feis|>ectiiig i^pt in - 
tbe PeDtateueh. Already, ia Abrabam'a tkBe, we find tlMi 

scat, not of a, but of the flourishing Egyptian kingdom in 
liOwer Egypt, whither coionizatkm. and civilization could 
aoarcely, at that lime, bare been earned Zoan oi Tanis 
la the Delta appeara m NnmbeiB 18; 29^ as one of ibe eldeat 
cities in Egypt. 

But this position is entirely hypothetical, and its inadnuB- 
aibility, as is now moie and mote aeicnowledged, appears, 
even when we for the present leave the Pentateuch, out of 
the account From antiquity arises a distinguished witness, 
Herodotus, who* derives the civilization of Ethiopia firom 
the deserters from the army of Psamatieus. Among the 
moderns, J o m a r dt has most thoroughly confuted this po- 
sition. Nubia," he remarks, " consists almost entirely of 
barren rocks. Such a land, where the most urgent wants of 
man can only be supplied with the utmost eiertton, is not 
the cradle of the fine art??. Accordingly the majority of 
French travellers have not embraced the opinion, that the art9 
hare descended further and further from'the mountains of 
Ethiopia.** So soon as I received information of the true 
character of the antiquities of Nubia, when I in the pictures 

* 2. 30. 

t In thp Doscript. of the St liohirs wlio accompanied the French 
Expedition into Jt^gypt, t. 9. p. 163 et seq. 
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and woolbptKm mw the m6i>bjects wUdi m nptiMnlii 

on the monuments of Thebes, it was dear to me, that most 
of the moaumegta of Nubia are far later than those of Thebe% 
and by w> ineMi served as modela far tfaem. The dioMte im 
^brenl m fbe two lands, tke prodnetioiis of the irogtlable 
kingdom are not the same, the most distinguished plants 
which the £gyj[)Uaii artists have ao oton rep ie ae n t e d, — the 
kiae^ the papjmsy tke Tine, ete», are not kmA in due higk 
regKHi, and the reed and the date tree but seldom. The 
arts, already cultivated and perfected, eould have been 
bronglil to these shores, but their inhahttants> coakl not have 
trwuplsntnd tlie arts, fiir which their eoantry oflbred no 
natural type, to the shores of the Lower Nile.'' Wilkin- 
represents the hypothesis of the origin of culluie 
in Ethiopia as aitiraly exploded by modem, investigationa 
The specinMs of art wl^ reanaa in Ethiopia are not 
merely inferior iu conception to those of Egypt, but bear far 
less the stamp of originality. He thinks it probable, though 
not demonstrable, that dviltsation waaearried ftom Thebes 
to Lower Egjrp^ He dedines^ howefer, the task of defend^ 
ing this hypothesis with those who oppose him. It seems 
almost as if this asserted probability were fannded entkely 
upon a afiisoenoeption, namely, npon the curonmstance that 
the monuments of Upper Egypt, in consequence of their situ- 
ation, are in a far better state of preservation than those ot 
Lower Egypt, where even the traces of them are for the most 
partoblitmrated. We are nroch too readily disposed to eon* 
sider that a thing, which now appears noble in the ruins, was 
originally the most noble and ancient* 

Tke Use ef Irm in Egyj^. 

One further difficulty : according to Gen. 4; 22, Tubal- 
oain was the father of all forgers of brass and iron. Against 
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Iho norking of iron io eirlj, U mighl be ugved, that amoog 

the ancient Egyptians, all imptements in oonmioii me, wea^ 
pons, liouseiioid-furniture, instruments, were made of cop- 
per hardened by an alloy of tin* But, on the other hand, 
WilkioBoa^ remarka: ''The conataiit employment of 
bronze arnis and implements is not a sufficient argument 
against their knowledge of iron, since we find the Greeks 
and Romans made the same things of bronzy long after the 
period when iron waa onWmally known.*' From the gieait 

proficiency in metallurgy in Egypt, it cannot be supposed, 
that the art of working iron was unknown. The extensife 
uae of brass (it is not to be overlodLod that abo in our paa» 
sage brass oeoipies the first place) m«st be first on aeoomit 
of the greater ease of procuring and working it. The same 
authort says, that it is scarcely supposable, that without tem- 
pered iron the hieroglypbica cooU have been cat deep into 
hard granite and basaltic rocks. But there is a yet stronger 
argument for the use of iron in ancient £gn>t from Her o- 
dotus4 who, after relating how great an expense the sop* 
port of the laborers on the Pyramids of Cheops occasksned, 
remarks : How immense, therefore, must have been the sum 
which was expended on the iron with which they worked," 
unquestionably implying that the Egyptians, even in this ear« 
ly age, made nse of iron as they did in his own time. Upon 
tlic sculptures in Thebes, Wilkinson^ also found battle- 
axes, which, if we may judge from their color, were of steel. 
By these remwks, the other passagesH of the Pentateoeh, 

« Vol. III. 345. Compm also m f Vol. I. p. 60. 

t Book 2. 124. 

§ Vol. I. p. 324. Compare, concerning other probable indications 
of the existence ol iron on the sculptures of the early PJl»araohfl, Vol. 
III. p. 247 (241 — 55) ; and concerning the uae of iion generally in 
ancient Egypt, Rosellini, II, fL p. 301 eeq. 

R Nnm. 95: 16. 0eut. 3: 11. 4: 10. 37: 5. 
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in wbich iroa isiitoiMnts are laoaAjmi, are Tiiidiealed at 
the same time with those which have been noticed. 

The problem of our negative part is solved.* We have, 
we hope^ concIosiTely proved, that Egyptian antiquity fur- 
nishes no evidence against the Books of Moses. By this, 
much is already gained. Were the Pentateuch really, what 
according to the Tiews of modem criticism it must be, such 
evidence would necess^ily appear against it, rinee the events 
narrated, so many of them, transpired on Egyptian ground. 
The negative part, therelbre, acquires no inconsiderable po- 
sitive importance. It now bekmgs to us, in the positive part, 
to inquire what evidence Egyptian antiquity finrnishes ui 
favor of the Books of Moses. 

* We have reserved the eonsuleration of some ohjccticins which 
might seem appropriate here, for the positive portion of our work, 
hecatute, in the caiet referred to, the positive element predominated 
o?ef the iiegtliTe. 



POSITIVE PART. 



OUAPTBR I. 

r 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH— Gen, Cliaps. XXXVII— XL. 

Jasi^h carried ta Eg^ and sold to PaUphar. 

According to elmp. xxxvii, Joseph is sold by bis brothers 
to an Arabtaa eararai who are gvung to Egypt with met* 
ehandize, and they sell htm in Egypt. An argament for the 

early commencement of trade by camv ms with Egypt is fur- 
nisfaAd by the faet^ that the king Amun-m-gori 11., of the 
10th dynas^i^ erected a station in the Wady Jasoos, to com- 
mand the wells which furnish water for those passing through 
the desert* The same author shows that slaves were pro* 
eared by the Egyptians, not only in war, but also by pnr- 
chase-t 

The master of Joseph, chap. 37: 36, is designated as Poti- 
phar, the eunuch of Pharaoh, chief of the body-goard (lit^ 
rally, the execntioners). A eunuch in the literal sense can- 
not be meant. The term in this place is equivalent to 
court-o&cer. But the transferred signification rests upon 
the employments in which real eonucha engaged,^ and thus 
it fbllowB irom this designation of Potiphar, that there were, 
in the opimou of the author, eunuchs, even in Egypt. Now 
V. Bo hi en asserts, that it cannot be proved, that there 

* Wilkinson, Vol. i. pp. 45 and 46. % Vol. 1. pp. 403 and 4. 

f, Herod. 8. 105 : tto^ roiai fa^pd^mvtfUfutiQaidn' o^iwovzw. 
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wfire eonttcks ia Bgypt) and that tha author ia jvady awh 
peeted of tranaferring that, #hieh bekmged to the Hebrew 

court, to Egypt. But this suspicion is removed by what 
Rosellini* aajrsof the existence of eunuchs in Egypt. ^ 
Men are aometimes rq»re8eiited» he remai^Sy on the Egyptian 
monuments wkh erident marks of ftdness, espeeirilf of the 
chest and stomach, which is unnsual among the Egyptians 
in this hot climate. Their complexion is almost a mediora 
between the brown and yellow by which men and women 
are generally distinguished from one another. These marks 
are characteristic of eunuchs. The employments of these 
men are also in favor of this opmion. They are repeatedly 
represented as attendants of the women, then as misrieians, 
and finally as servants, who are entrusted with the important 
duties of household management. It is evident from H e r o- 
dotttat^ that the kings of Egypt had a gno^d who in addn 
tion to the regular income of the soldier, also received a SO" 
parate salary. In tiie paintings of marches and battles on 
the monuments, these royal guards are eonunonly seen to be 
employed in pvotocting the pemn of the king, and are die* 
tinguished by a peculiar dress and weapons.! During the 
reign of the Ptolemies, who in general adhered to the usages 
of the ancient Egyptians, the office of the commander of the 
body-guard§ was a very important one. They possessed the 
confidence of the king, and were often employed in the most 
important business transactiona.|| Finally, the superintend- 
ence of execntions belonged to the most distingviahed of the 
military cabU^ 

Jaseph*s EttdiaHm. 

According to chap. 39: 4 and 5, Potiphar placed Joaq>h 
over his house and over all his substance, and the Lord 

* Vol. II. 3. p. 132 seq. t 2. 168. 

X Ros. II. 3. p. 201. § nqxtatafMmoififihii* 

II Comp. RowUiiii, p. 202. V p. 
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Uessed him^ fbr the sake of JoMph, in aU which he had in 
the house and in the field. Joaeph had alao, after his exalta- 
tion, a man who was over his house.* A peculiar and 
characteristic Egyptian trait ! Among the objects of til- 
lage and hnahandry/* says Roaellini, "which are por- 
trayed in the Egyptian tombs, we often see a steward, who 
takes account and makes a registry of the harvest beibre it 
is deposited In the store^hoiise." In a tomb at Knaa el 
Ahaiar, the office of a steward with all its apparatns is repr^ 
sented ; two scribes a|)pear with ull their preparations for 
writing, and there are tliree rows of volumes, the account 
and household books of the steward/' etct The same aiH 
thor remarks in reference to a painting in a tomb at Bent 
Hassan : " In this scene, as also in many others which ex- 
hibit the internal economy of a house, a man carrying iinpl^ 
meats far writing«^-the pen over his ear, the tablet or paper 
in his hand, and the writing table under his arm, — either fol- 
lows or goes beibre the servants. ''j: According to the m- 
scriptioni this is the overseer of the slaves or the steward* 
Coinpare also the representation in Wilkinson of an 
Egyptian stew ard in his employment, " overiouking the tillage 
of the lands. 

Joseph's Temptaiian and the Morals af the Egyptiams, 

With impudent shamelessness Potqphar's wife seeks to se- 
duce Joseph^ll How great the cormption of manners with 

reference to the marriage relation was among the Egyptians, 
appears from Herodotu s^^ whose account L a r c h e r has 
compared with the one under consideration. The wife of 
one of the oldest kings was untrue to him. It was a long 

time before a woman could be found who \vui> faithful to her 

• Gea. 43; 16, 19. 44: 1. t £1. 1. p. 329. 

% II. p. 403, 4. I II. p. m 

I Chap, zzziz. IT 2. 111. 
3 
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hoiband. And when one was, at tasi, foond, the king took 

her without hesitation fur himself. From buch a state qI 
iiiorald^ the Biblical narrative can easily be conceived to be 
natural* The evidence of the monamieiita is also not vetj 
-fcvorable to the Egyptian women. Thus, they are repre- 
sented, as addicted to excess in drinking wine, as even be- 
coming so much intoxicated as to be unable to stand or walk 
tfooe, or ^'toH^arry their liquor diflemily."* 

Potiphar^i wife avails herself of the opportonily wYien ber 
liusband and the rest of the men of the iiouse were gone out, 
and Joseph had come tn to perform some duty.t It has lately 
been affihned, that an error against Egyptian cnstooM is bere 

detected. V^. B o h J e n says : " Since eunuchs are suj;»[)Osed 
to exist, Joseph could not so much as come into the presence 
eC the women, still less %ito the HatMi;*' atad Tnch re* 
'marks: '^The narrator abandons the Tepresefttation of « 
distinguished Egyptian, in whose house the women live 
lieparately, and descends to a common domestic establish- 
>inent/* etc. The erior, bowerer, Hes here, ndt on tlfe 
side of the aathor, btft twfi 4liat of his critics. They are 
guilty of inadvertently transferring that which universaiiy 
prevails in the East to Egypt, which the andior avoids, and 
thereby exhibits his knowledge of the condition of the Egyp- 
tians. According to the monuments, the woraeu in Egypt 
lived under far less restraint, than in the East, or even in 
'Greeee.% 

The delineations of Egyptian social intercourse are espe- 
cially appropriate here. T ay 1 or,<5) collecting in few words 
'the results as they are, without reference to our passage, 
'says: '^In some entcirtainiaclits, weiind the ladies and gen- 
'tlemen of a party in different rooms; btrt in others, we find 
them in the same apartment, mingling together with ail the 
social freedom of modern Europeans, The children were 

* Cotiipare Wilkinson, Vol. II. p. ]67. f Conip. v. 11. 

t See the proof in Wilk. Vol. II. p. 389. § p. 171. 
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shut up in the harem, as is now usual in the East, they were 
introduced into compAoy, and were permiued to sit tbe 
mother or on the father's knee.*' 

m 

The Dream of the Chief Baker of Pharaoh. 

Aeoording to chep. 4ik 16, the chief baker, ia hie dreas^ ' 
carries three wicker baekeits with varieye choice baker's 

coiiimodities on his head. Suiiilar vvoveu basiiets, Hat (which 
the ctrcuni stance that the tluree are placed one opoD another 
here unpiiee) and open» for carrying grapes and other frotta^ 
are found represented on tbe monuments.* The art ol bak- 
ing was carried to a high d^ree U perfection among the 
Egyptians. Ros e 1 i i n i says, after describing the kitchen 
ieenes upon the tomb of Remeses IV. at Biban el Moliik: 
"From all these representatioiis, it is clear iliat the Egyptians 
were accustomed to prepajre many kinds of pastry for the t%- 
bie« ae we see the ?^ same kinds spread out i^kmi the altarn 
and tables which are represented in the toasbe. They made 
even bread in riiaiiy and various forms. These articles are 
fiMUMi ill the tombs kneaded from barley or wheat, in the 
fafsn of a star, a triangle, a diek, and other each 4ike thin|^'^ 
But the custom of carrying on the head is most peculiar and 
characteristic of Cgypt, and it is so much the more to be re^ 
marked, as it is mentioned ineidentaiiy, and the author does 
net characterize it as a custom peeoliar to the Egyptians^ 
H e r o (1 (U u s| mentions the habit of bearing burdens on the 
head by tiie men, as qne by which the Egyptians are distin- 
tingnished from all other people: "Men hear burdens on 
their heads, and women on their shoulders.*' Examples of 

» Wilk. Ih 151—2. 

t Vol, Ik 2. p. 464. Compare tha npiefentatkm of these difibr^ 
ent kinde of pastry, etc., in WilkimioA, Vol. II. p. 385^ 

t 2. 35. 
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this eufltom are firequeiHly found upon tlie moottoieiils * To 

be sure, the monuments also show, what is evident without 
argumeaty that the custom was not umversaJ.t 

Pharaoh's Dream and the Magicians of Egypt, 

In the account of Pharaoh^s dream, chap. 41 : 1 seq., 
we are first stroek with the use of the word {Aekoe)^ 

Nile-grass, — an Egyptian word for an Egyptian thing. In 
the next place, the seven poor aird the seven fat kine attract 
our attention. The symbol of the cow is very pecoftar and 
exciusireiy Egyptian. Upon the significatioo of this symbol 
we have two importani j)nssages, one from Plutarch:| 
**They consider the cow as the image of Isis and the earth,** 
i.e. the symbol of them.^ l^e other is found in Cle^ 
men8:|| "The cow is the symbol of the earth itself and its 
cultivation, and of food." Now, therefore, since the cow is 
the symbol of frnitfulness, it appears entirely natural, that 
the diflferenee of the year in respect to frtiitfalness waa repre- 
sented by the different condition of the kine — that unfruitfol 
years were denoted by lean kine. It is scarcely conceivable 
that a foreign inventor should have confined himself so closely 
to the peculiar Egyptian symbols. The ctreumitanee that 
the kine come up out of the Nile, the fat and also the lean, 
has reierence to the fact that Egypt owes all its fertility to 
this stream, and that femtne succeeds as soon as it fails. 

* Coiopare drawings in Wilkinaon, Vol. II. p. 151-*3 an4 Vol. III. 
p. 385, where a man is carrying bread or cakee to the oven upon a long 
board. 

] Costaz in the Descr. t. G. p. 138. Wilk. as above. Kosellini, 
II. p. 453. 

I In Babr upon Herod. 2, 41. 

§ Bovv yd^ "loiiot ttnim seed yfj/V vofdCovoi^ upon which Bahr : 
Manet Tscca Isidia aigniiin prooieatricisque natarae aymbolam. 

U Strom. B. V. p. 671. Potter. 
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of lEgypt s&d al^ tlie wise mm tberao^" that they may intar- 

pret his dream, by which he is troubled. These same magi- 
cians appear also in Ex. 7: 11: ''Then Pharaoh called 
the wise nieD and the sorcerers ; and they also, the magiciana 
of Egypt, did in like manner by their enchantments;" and they 
are also represented in Ex. 8: 14, 15 — (7, 18| 19.) 9: 11, 
as the wise . am of the iialiaB» the ppssassors of soDvai 
artSb 

Now we find in Etrypiian antiquity, an order of persons, 
to whom this is entirely appropriate, which is here ascribed 
to the flMgiciaiMb The priertil had a doohle office, the prai^ 
tieal worship of the gods, and the pursuit of that which in 
Egypt was accounted as wisdom. The first belonged to the 
so-called prophets, the second to the holy scribes, iSi^fiyH 
puatS^* These last were the learned men of the nation ; as in 
the Pentateuch, they are called toise m«t, so the classical 
writers named them sages.* These men were applied to for 
expianatioB and aid in all Mafp which lay beyond the circle 
of cooHnoQ knowledge and Mtion« Thos, in seirere eases of 
sickness, for example, along with the physician a holy scribe 
was called, who irom a book and astrological signs deter- 
fluined whether recoirery was possiblct The interpretation 
of dreams, and also divination belonged to the order of the 
holy SQribes.| In times of pestilence, they applied them- 
edves to magic arts to avert the disease.^ A pass^re hi 
Loeianll fbrnishes a peenliarly interesting paralMtothe 
accounts of the Pentateuch concerning the practice of magic 
arts : " There was with us in the vessel, a man of Memphis, 
one of the holy scribes, wonderful in wisdom and skilled in 
all sorts of Egyptian knowledge. It was said of him, that he 

** Compare Jablonski, Panth. Proll. p. Zl seq. Dramann, Inschrift 
von Rosetta, B. VB^ ff. 

f Drumaim, S. 129. $ S. 130. 

§ S. 130. II In JabUmshi, p. 95. 
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had lived tweftly-three yean in eublenmeea eeMtBaries, wd 
that be bad been there imtnicled ia magic by laia.''* 

The Hair and Beard — haw warn in Egy^U 

When Joeeph is ealJed before Pharaoh he thtwes hitiwelf, 

chap. 41: 14. Even the most prejudiced, as for example, 
BohleOi must, in this iocidental notice, recogeize a 
purely Egyptian costom. Even Herodotuat mentioBa k 
amonir tlie distinguishing peculiarities of the Egyptians, that 
they commouly were sliaved, but in mouroifig they allowed 
the beard to grow*! aculptures alao agree with thia re- 
preaentation. So particular,*' saya W i 1 k i n a o i^^ were 
they on this point, that to liave neglected it was a subject of 
reproach and ridicuJe ; and whenever they intended to con- 
vey the idea of a nnao of low coa<iitioDy or a aloveuly peraon, 
the artists represented him with a beard.** Altbeufh foc^ 
eignerSy" says the same author, || who were brought to 
Egypt as slaves had beards oa their arrival in the couatry, 
we find that as aoon as they were employed ia the service of 
this civilized people, they were obliged to conform to the 
cleanly habits of their masters ; their beards and head were 
ahaved ; and they adopted a close cap.'* Aocordiag to Ro» 
eel 1 i n i51 the priests shaved not the beard only, but alao the 
head; and others, if they did not shave it with a razor, were 
accustomed to wear the hair very short ; the abundant and 
long hair which often covers the head of the figures on the 
monaments was probably false like -our wigs. The same 

fhtvfidotog T?]v aotfiav naX tj/v TraiSeinv nnoaj^ eiStog ti)v u^iymriop 
' iXtytro TQta koI atxomv ^ttj iv rotg ddvrois viroyttois uiKijHtvai^ 
jiaytviiv Tzoudavo/Asyos tno tyg 'JoiSos. 

t Chap. 2. 35. ^ See Bfthr upon this panage, 8. 5&& 

$ Vol. la. p. 357. It III. p. 356. 

H Vol. 1. 2. p. 4d6 leq. 
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aulbof remrksy that thk wm eomidored, by the oeigUMNriag 
ntlioas, and eflpeeitily by the Atnatics, as a peculiar aad 

distiaguishiog chaiacteristic of the Egypdjias.* 

Dress and Ornaments of the Egyptians. 

According to chap. 41: 42, Pharaoh pat upon Joseph at 
tbe liooe of his adranoemeot, hw aigoel-riiigt ^od arrajed 
bin m garmeiito of byaaus, and pot tke fdd <sbain (the arti* 

cle shows that it was done m reference to a cusioiii couimon 
in such a oase) about his neck. A& the gift of the Beal-riog 
is not pecttliar to Egypt, but common in the East, we do not 
delay upon it. But the garments of byssoe belong necessa- 
rily to the naturalizing of Joseph. Garments of cloth from 
the vegetable kiogcbmy imen and cotton, were considered 
by the Egyptians as pore and holy, and were in high es- 
timation among them; the priests wore these only, accord- 
ing to II e r o d o t u s, 2. 37, where the term linen in opposi- 
tion to woollen iociodes also oottoa.t And even among the 
rest of the Egyptians, these were the most valoed garments. 
Herodotus says: " They wear woollen garments which 
are ever newiy washed,''| and the woollen garments which 
they commonly wore for ooter garments were thrown off as 
soon as they entered the temple.^ In reference to the third 
mark of distinction, the piittmg ofi of the necklace, the tiiouu- 
nieats furnish abundant explanation. In the tombs of Beni 
Hamn,|| many stares are represented, each of whom has in 
in his hand something which belongs to the dress or orna* 
inents of his master. The hrst carries one of the necklaces 
with which the neck and breast of persons of high rank are 
generally adorned. 0?er it stands : Neckhee of GML At 

« Vol. 11. d. p 395. t Heeiea, p. 133. 

X Heiod. % 37. 

§ Herod. 2. 81, and Heefen in the piswge shm lefened to. 

\ Rosellini, 11. 2. p. 404. 
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Beni Hmaii tliere is also a Bimilar repreaentatiaD in aBoAar 

tomb of a noble Egyptian.* By the form of the necklace, 
it is remarked,t the distinction of individuals in regard to 
rank and dignity waa probably denoted. Men of the com- 
mon order seldom wear such ornaments^ while the pictures 

of the kings and the great arc always adorned with them. J 

The remarii v. Bo hi en upon Gen. 41:42: ''It is 
however soaroely neoessary to mention that these olgeets of 
luxury, espeeialiy polished stones, bdong to a later ikne/* 
has interest only as it shows how far the investigations of the 
Rationalists, m relisrence to the Pentateuch^ fall short of the 
present advanced state of knowledge respecting Egyptian 
antiquity. It is now fbr too late for such remarks. 

The Marriage ofJo$eph* 

According to chap. 41: 45, Pharaoh gives to Joseph, Ase- 
nath, the daughter of Potiphera the priest of On, in marriage* 
The name Potiphera, Petephra, he who belongs to the sun, 
is v^ry common on the Egyptian monuments.^ This name 
is especially apprc^priatc for the priest of On or Heliopolis. 
Since Pharaoh evidently intended by this act to establish the 
power bestowed on Joseph npon a Arm basis, it is implied In 
this account: first, that the Eoryptian high-priests occupied a 
very important position, and secondly, that among them the 
high-priest of On was the most distingoished^ Both these 
points are confirmed by history* The ioHowing words of 
Heeren|| will show liow conspicuous the station of the 
high-priests in general was : '* The priesthood belonging to 
each temple were again organized amcmg themselves with the 

* Kos. II. 2. p. 412. t Rob. 11. 2. 420. 

I See eoneeming the necklaces of the Egyptians, whieh in like 
manner also pertained to the costume of the gods, Wilkinson, Vol. IL 
p. 215 «&d Vol. m. p. 375-^ with the plate, 409 M. 

§ RoscUmi, I. 1. p. 117. II S. 128. 
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greatest exactness. They had a hicrh- priest, whose office 
was also hereditary. It is scarcely necessary to mentioa, 
that the stations of the high-priests in the principal cities in 
Egypt were first and highest. They were in a manner be- 
Te(i i(:iry [)ritire>, w ho stood by the side of the kings, and en- 
joyed almost the same prerogatives. Their Egyptian title, 
Piromis, was» according to the explanation of H e r od o t u s^* 
eqoif^aient to the noble and good (xakog ntf/a&ig) ; which 
however does not refer perhaps to moral character, hiu to do- 
bility of descent. Their statues were placed ia the temples. 
When they are introduced into history, they appear as the fifst 
persons of the State." The passage ofBahrt onHerodo* 
to 8, 2. 3, (where the priests of Heliopolis are described as 
the most learned among all the Egyptians,) shows, that among 
the Egyptian colleges of priests, the one at On or Heliopoiis 
took the precedence ; consequently the high-priest of On was 
the most distinguished. The great antiquity of relirrious 
worship at On is also attested by the monuments. Wil* 
kin son says: ^'Daring the reign of Osirtasen (whom he 
makes coiiLeinporary with Moses), the temple of Heliopoiis 
was either founded or received additions, and one of the 
obelisks bearing bis name attests the skill to which they had 
attained in the difficnlt art of sccrlptaring granite."| 

V. Bohlen has attempted to make out a contradiction in 
this account, which accords in so remarkable a manner with 
the state of affairs in Egypt. An alliance of intolerant 
priests," says he, "with a foreign shepherd is entirely op- 
posed to the character of the Egyptians. But the cooneo* 

* 2. 143. 

t Videntur fuisae tria omnino potioia Aeg. aaoerdotum collegia 
Memphiticttm, ThelNucuni et Heliopolitanain, in quibiu HeliopolitaA 
primum locum obtinuerunt, ti qutdem yem retolit Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1168 
D.y Bolis templum noa cam aedibiis Muserdotam accurate dcMsrilms 
et pluribiM de illonun doetrina eft diseipKna disMVMUi. 

t Vol. I. p. 44. § p. 386. 
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tiw took pltce im obedknce to the ooromaftd of the king, 

and the high-priest of On the less dared to disobey the king", 
since according to the result of Baoderii investigations, the 
Pkaiaohe tkemaelves ftl aU timea were itiTesled with the higb- 
est BMerdotal dignity,* tncl consequeiitly poeaeesed not ut 
external iiuthui ity merely, over the priesthood. The tran- 
saction assumes an entirely difierent aq^ect when we con* 
■der that Jeaeph did not by any oieana marry the dauglitier 
ef the high-priest while a fereign shepherd, bat after he had 
been fully naturalized by the king, had assumed the Egyptian 
drasa^ taken an Egyptian name, etc Chap. 42i % ahowSy 
that Joaeph had formally withdrawn from the eommttnity of 
his own people, and connected himself with the Egyptians. 
In the oircunjstance that this is represented a& necessary, as 
well aa in the iket that Pharaoh beliered it importaRt to giw^ 
a lirm baaia to the poaition of Joseph by a imion with the 
daughter of the high-priest of On, we plainly recognize the 
traces of that Egyptian intolerance, which v. Bo hi en iaiia 
to perceive here, and which in later tianes eertainly appeara 
to have very mneh mcreaaed. To this we ahall have ocea* 
sioii hereafter to advert* 

Joseph collects the Produce qfthe Seven Years ^ JFkntp. 

The labors of Joaeph described in chap. 41: 4S, 49, in 
bnilding atore-hooaes^ are placed vividly before oa in the 
paintings upon the monomenta, which show how common 
the store-house was in ancient Egypt. In a loinb at Elethya 
a man is represented whose business it evidently was to take 
account of the number of buahels which another man acting 
under him measures. The inscription is as follows : The 
writer or registrar of bushels^ TkutnajH. Thpn follows the 
transportation of the grain. From the measurer others take 
it in aacka and earry it to the Blor»-lioiiaaa. In the tomb ef 

* Lcemans, leltre to Mr. Salvolini, p. 14. 



AmenetBhe at Bern Htam, tktn% k ite pAkttlUg of « gmcl 
8lore»lKMisey before whose door lleft a lai^e heap of gram, al« 

ready winnowed. The measurer fills a bushel in order to 
pour it jQto the UDiform sacks of those who carry the grain 
to the eoTBHiiagazme* The earrien go to the dcm of tiba 
atore-hooae and lay down the sac^s before an efficer who staada 
ready to receive the corn, Thi-* is the overseer of the store- 
house. Near by stands the bushel wUh which it is measured 
and the registrar who takes the acubevat. At the aide of tkm 
windows there are eharaeters wbieh indkafe the quantity of 
the mass which is deposited in the magazine. Compare with 
this the dause/ ''Uniiii he left amibermgy" in verse 49* 
By these paintii^y light is also thrown tipon the reaMurk in 
Ex. 1: 11: "And they [the Israelites] built fur Pharaoli 
treasure-cities, "t 

JFamine in Mgppt and the a^oining Countries* 

The declaration that famiae seized at the same time upon 
Egypt and the adjoining eoontryi appears at first view aospi* 
eions, and indeed with reference to this aVso, Bob! enf has 
very confidently charged the author with ignorance of the na- 
tural oonifition of Egypt. The elimate«d tillage of Egypt do 
not stand 4n even the most remote eonnectkm whh PttlestiBe. 

In Egypt fertility depends, not as in Palestine, on the rains, but 
entirely on the overflowing ot the JN iie. But on a closer ex- 
amination the suspicion ehanges Into its direct oppoeitek 
The account of the anthor is shown to be entirely m ao» 

* RMelliiii, II. p. 384 seq. 

t According to ChampoHion, Briefe, S. 228, the wide halls of the 
great palace at Thebos, which are surrounded by large colonnades, all 
iiave the name Manosky according to the Egyptian inscription, i. e. 
the place of the harvest, and hence is derived, the place where corn 
m measured. Is this ManiMk pxobftbly the aame as the Hebrew, 

% 8. 
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cordailoe wilh natoral pbenomeDt, and Ibe reproacb of ig- 
norance respecting the country of Egypt" comes back upon 

him who made the accusation. Had the author known 
£gjpt only by hearsay, he would prohabJy have written in 
the manner that v. B o h 1 e n demands of him. The firuitfiil* 
ness of Egypt depends, it is true, upon the inundations of the 
iNile. But these are occasioned, as even Herodotus 
knew, by the tropical rains which foil upon the Abysaintan 
nonntains.* These raina have the same origin with thoee 
in Palestine. **lt is now decided," says Le Pere,t "that 
tiie Nile owes its increase to the violeat rains which proceed 
from the doudatliat are fiNrmed upon the Mediterranean 
Sea, and carried so far by the winds, which annually at 
nearly the same time hlow from the north. There are not 
wanting also other examples of years of dearth which were 
common to Egypt with the adjoining countries. Thus M a- 
cri z ij: describes a famine which took place in Egypt, on ac- 
count of a deficiency in the increase of the Nile in the year 
of the Hejra 444, which at the same time exiended over • 
Syria and even to Bagdad. 

But V, Boh I en goes so far as even to nupute u to the 
author's ignorance of the natural condition of Egypt/' that 
he represents a famine as coming upon this country at aU* 
The overflowing of the Nile never fails to take place alto- 
gether, or for several years in succession, and ihe Delta is Iruit- 
ful even without it, etc. And yet there is scarcely a land on 
Ihe earth in which famine has raged, so often and ao terribly aa 
in this same Egypt, or a land that so very much needs the 
measures which J<iseph adopted for the pretservutiun of the 
people. M a c r 1 z i could write a whole volume on the fa- 
mines in Egypt ! The swelling of the Nile a few feet above 
or below what is necessary proves alike destructive.^ Parti- 

• Ritter Erdk. 1. S. 835. f Descr. t. 7. p. 576. 

t III Quatremere, Mem, s. 1' Eg. t. 2. p. 313. 
§ Le F^re, DeBcr. Id. p. 573. 
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Qiilar iiwtuees of famiiie which hkHory has handed down to 
are Uvify horrible^ and the accoontB of them are worthy of 

notice also, inasmuch as they present the services of Joseph in 
behalf of Egypt in the ir true light. A b d o 1 1 a t i p h* relates 
thttas the year &d9 (1199) the height of the flood was 
iSMll alnoet wkhcmt Mample. The coneecpieiice waa a tev-^ 
ribie famine accoriipaiiied by indescribable enormities. Pa- 
rems consumed their children^ human desh was in fact a very 
coonnoa article of food ; ihef contrived various ways of pre^ 
paring it They spoke of k and heard it spoken of as an 
indifferent affair. Man-Qatching became a regular business. 
The greater part of the population were swept away by death* 
In the following year also, the inundation did not resell th^ 
proper height, and only the low lands were overflowed. Also 
much of that which was inundated could not be sown for 
wani of laborers and seed, much v^aa destroyed by worms 
wUdb devoured the seed corn; also of the seed whioh 
escaped this destruction, a great part produced only meagre 
shoots which perished." Compare with this account the 
^^thia ears and blasted with the east wind/.! in ehep* 41( & 
M a c r i z i f has given an aeeomtt of the Auiiine in 457, vi4iioh 
was not at all less severe than that of 596. The calif himself 
nearly perished with luinger. 

Joseph, kU Brethren and the Elgyptitms sit ai an 

Etnttrtainment, 

Aeeording to ehap. 43: 32, at ihe eDteitahsment to vrtiiek 

Joseph invited his brethren, they sat apart from the Egyp* 
tians, while Joseph was again separated from both. The author 
shows the reason of this in the remark : Because the Egyp> 
tians m^^ not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an 

* Pkge 338 seq. De Sacy. 

t In 4MalmB4ie» t. 8. p. 401 se^. 

4 
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abomtnaticm to the Egyptians." Herodotus* also re- 
marks, that the Egyptnuis abstained fh>m all tmoiSiar inter- 
course With foreigners, since these were unclean to them, 
especially because they slew and ate the animals which were 
sacred.among the Egyptians. Th^ efore (since the Egyp- 
tians honor much the cow) no Egyptian man or woman will 
kiss a Greek upon the mouth, they also use no knife or fork 
or kettle of a Greeks and will not even eat any flesh of a clean 
beastt if it has been cut up with a Grecian knife." The 
circumstance that Joseph eats separately from the other 
Egyptians is strictly in accordance with the great difference 
of ranky and the spirit of oasie which prevailed among the 
Egyptians. 

It appears from ohap. 48: 33, that the brothers of Jos^fa 

sat before him at the table, while according to patriarchal 
practice they were accustomed to recline.| It appears from 
the sculptures, that the Egyptians also were in the habit of 
sitting at table, although they had couches.^ Sofas were 
used for sleeping. In a painting in Rosellini,|| ^^each 
one of the guests sits upon a stool, which in accordance with 
their custom took the place of the couch.*' 



The Practice of Divining by Cups. 

The steward of Joseph, chap. 44: 5, in order to magnify 

the value of the cup which his brothers were said to have 
stolen, designates it as that out of which he divinetk, J am- 
blichus, in his book on Egyptian mysteries, mentions the 
practice of dinning by cups.^! That this superstition, as 

• 2. 41. 

t From this passage it may be inferred with how much propriety 
V. Bohlen has asserted, that the Egyptians abstained from all animal 
food. 

% 8ae eha^. 18: 4, ^ mt yourselves." { Wilk. 9. p. 901. 
II Ro8. II. 2. p. 439, T. 79. tf 3 Fart, § 14. p. 68. 
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wdl as BMny otheni, has conlimied efao to modafn timesy is 
shown by a remarkable passage m Nordeii*s TraTsk.* 

When the author with his companions had arrived at Derri, 
the most remote extremity of ^gypt, or ratber ia Nubia, 
whm they were able to deliver tfaeooselTes firoon a perilous 
eonditioii cely through great presence of mind, they sent one 
of their company to a malicious and powerful Arab, to threat- 
en him. He answered them : " I know what sort of people 
fOQ are. I have consulted my cup and found in it that you 
are from a people of whom one of our prophets has said : 
There will come Franks under every kind of pretence to spy 
not the land. They will bring hither with them a greal moK 
titode of their eoantry-men, to conquer the country and to 
destroy all of the people." 

The Arrival of Jacob and his Fcmiily in Egypt^ and their 

Settlement in Goshen. 

A remarkable parallel to the description of the arrival of 
Jacob's family in Egypt, chap, xlri, is furnished by a scene in 
a tomb at Beni Hassan : " strangers** who arrive in Egypt.f 
They carry their goods with them upon asses. The number 37 
is written over them in hieroglyphics. The first figure is 
an Egyptian scribe, who presents an account of their arrival 
to a person in a silling posture, the owner of the tomb and 
one of the prmcipal officers of the reigumg Pharaoh.j; The 
next, likewise an Egyptian, ushers them into his presence, 
and two of the strangers advance, bringing presents, the wild 
goat aiid the gazelle, probably as productions of l heir country. 
Four men with bows and clubs follow leading an ass, on 

* Vol. in. p. 68. Edit. Lan^l^, quoted from Burder in Aoienm. 
Alt. a. Neu. Morgenl. Th. I. S. 212, 

i WUkuMon, Vol. II. p. 996 and ^, and plate. 

t Coiiip. the phrase, "Princes of Pharaoh," in chap. 12: 15. 
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mbkh there ire two eUldren ia paimiert, teeonpMiied hf « 

boy and four women. Last, another asa laden and two men, 
one of whom carries a bow and club, and tlie other a ijre^ 
niiaeh he pUijs with the pleetram. ^ AU the men hare beardh, 
eoQtrarf to the costom of the Egyptians, ahhoagh very geit^ 
fli in the East at that period, and represented in their sculp- 
tares as a peculiarity of foreign unciviiized aationa." Some 
bdieve that this petotiDg lias a direet tefttottoe to the arrlvtl 
of Jacob with hia family in Egypt. On the contrary, W i 1- 
k in son* remarks, the expression, ''captives," which ap- 
pears in the inscription, makes it probable that they are ei 
the nufflher of prisoners so ireqaentJy occurring, who were 
taken captive by the Egyptians during their wars ia Asia. 
But in his more recent work, he considers this circumstance 
as no longer decisive. The contemptuous eiqpressions,'' he 
says, " common among the Egyptians in speaking of for- 
eigners, might yccouut for the use of this word." In fact, 
it speaks very decidedly against the idea of their being pri- 
soners, that they ate armed.t Wiiether this painting has a 

• Egypt and Thebes, p. St). 

t Roaellini, who speaka at length on this fepresentation, in a sepa- 
rate section, Vol.111. 1. p. 48 8eq., "Concerning a pictnre of the 

tombs of Beni Hassan, representing some foreign slaves which are 
sent by king Osirtasen II. as a present to a military chieftain/' con- 
siders it certain, that these individuals are captives, since they arc so 
designated in the inscription. But even the inscription, when it is 
allowed to huve its just and certain signiiicance, gives no suppoit to 
this opinion, since the epithet, captiireS| as Wilkinson supposes, may 
be adequately accounted for by the pompous style of the Egyptians, 
and their disdainful arrogance, which would not allow them to apeak 
of fefeignefB except in conneotum with ▼ictoiy and eaptivity. At 
any raCe, the picture is more to be lelied on than the inscription, and 
in this, in addition to the fact that they are armed, which has abeady 
been mentioned, the circumstance, that the persons delineated bring 
gifts and play on musieal instruments, things which eapthres are not 
and cannot be found represented as doing on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, is decisive. 
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problematical, but it is at any rate very noticeable, as it fur- 
nishes proof that emigration with women and children^ into 
the Egjpiian State^ and foraal adrntsMOD^ took j^ace evea 
in Tery ancient times, or more correctly yd, in these times. 

Joseph charges his brothers, chap. 46: 34, that they shall 
flftj to Phamob, that the3r are shepherds, in order that they 
may obtain a residence apart from the Egyptiaos in the land 
of Gobheii. " For," adds the author, every shepherd is an 
abomination to the Egyptians." The monuments even now 
ihrfti»h ahundast evideoee of this hatred of the Egyptiam m 
shepherda* The artists of Upper aad Lower Egypt vie with 
each other in caricaturing them.* In proportion as the ctrl- 
tivation of the land was the more unconditionally the found»> 
fioD of the Egi^iao fltate, the idea of eaaraeneaa and h$t* 
barism was united with the idea of a shepherd among tlw 
Egyptiw.t 

The ragioD ia which tfae laraelilae reeeired their vaaidaaet, 
the laiEid of Qoshen, is deaifnated, Gen. 47: 6, 1 1, as the betd 

of the land. This statement has occasioned interpreters 
some perplexity^ but it is justiiied by what W il kinson, 
without reference to thia passage, aays of the natore of tfaia 
•aeleni diattiet : may »ot he inreleTant to observe, tiiat 
no soil is better suited to many kinds of produce than the 
irrigated edge of the desert, (it is generally composed of lime 
mokgled with sand,) even befbre k is corered by the fertilis- 
ing deposit of the inondation."|: 

Since the reference of the Pentateuch to the geographical 
felalioiis of Egypt are most muneroiM in the chapters aov 
«iid^r coRsideratioB, it will appear proper that we make 
them the subject of a connected examination in this place. 

* Wilk. II. p ]G. 

f Concerning the causes of this hatred of the Egyptians, see espe- 
cially Roaellim, 1. 1. p. 178 seq., also HeejceOi 8. 149. 
t WiOt. f. p. 222, 

4* 
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The beiriiif tnd tmporumee of the^e separate notioes oan be 

correct! J uoderslood only when thus seen in connection. 



KEFKRE^CES OF THE PENTATEUCH TO THE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL FEATURES OF EGYPT, 

The Land of Croshen* 

The references of the Pentateuch to the geographical fea- 
tures of Cgypi, as we shoaM naturally eicpect in a book of 
sacred history, are neither nameroos nor partieolar; yet 
enough of these references exist to show that its author pos- 
sessed an accurate knowledge of the topography of the coun- 
try to which he allodes. And the more scattered, incidental 
and undesigned these nutices are, the more certain is the 
proof which they afibrd^ that the author's knowledge was of 
no secondary character^ was not laboriously produced tar the 
occasion, but on the contrary, natural, acquired from his own 
personal observation, and was sucii aa to preserve him from 
every mistake, without the necessity of his being constantly 
on Us guard. 

Let us direct our attention, first, to what the author says 

of the land of Goshen. He nowhere gives a direct and mi- 
siute account of the situation of this land. But it is evi* 
<dent that this must be referred to some other cause than 
his ignorance, since he communicates in reference to it, a 
great number oi separate circunistances which, although 
some of them appear at first view to be entirely at variance 
With each other, are yet fiiiind to be entirely consistent when 
applied to a particular district. 

The land of Goshen appears, on the one handy as the eastern 
border-land of £gypt Thus it is said, Gen. 46: 28 : And 
he [Jacob] sent Judah before htm unto Joseph, to direct his 
face unto Goshen/' That Jacob should send Judah l»clore 
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him, to receive from Joseph the necessary orders for the re- 
ception of those entering the couutry, is entirely in acoord- 
ance with the regolatioos of a weliHNrganized ktsgdoniy whoae 
borders a wandering tribe is not permitted to pass uncere- 
moniously. This account also agrees accurately with the in- 
formation furnished on this point by the Egyptian moniiroeDts.* 
That Jacob did not obtain the orders of Joseph until he was 
at Goshen, shows that this was the border-land. We come 
to the sunie result also from chap. 47: 1 : "And Joseph oaoie 
«nd told Pharaoh, and said, My father and my brethren are 
come oot of the land of Canaan, and behold they are in the 
land of Goshen." It is most natural that iht v should remain 
in the border-province until the matter was laid before the 
king. This is aleo confirmed by Gen. 46: 34 : And ye 
shall say, Thy servant^s trade hath been about caule — from 
our youth evea uutil now — that ye may dwell in the land of 
Goshen; for every shepherd is an abomination unto the 
Egyptians;" for this passage can only be explained on the 
supposition that Goshen is a frontier province, which could 
be assigned to the Israelites without placing them in close 
eontaet with the Egyptians, who hated their manner of life. 
Finally, the circumstance, that the Israelites under Hoses, 
after they had assembled at tiie principal town of the land, 
had reached m two days the confines of the Arabiaii desert^ 
points to Goslien as the eastern boundary. 

On the oiher hand^ Goshen appears again as lying in the 
neighborhood of the chief city of Egypt. Thus iii Gen. 
45: 10: " And ihou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and 
thoo shalt he near to me" (to Joseph who dwelt in the prin- 
cipal city of Egypt).t The Pentateuch nowhere expressly 
mentions which was this chief city of Egypt, just as the sur- 
name of no one of the reigning Pharaohs is mentioned by 
Moses, and for the same reason. Yet the necessary data for 

* See remarks apon Gen. zIti. p. d9«eq. 
t So alio in chap. 4&. 28, 29. 
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clesignatinfT this city arc iouiid. It must at any rate have 
been situated in Lower Egypt, for this appears in the Fentft* 
IMieh generally a» the mt of the £gyptiaB kttig* Bat^Ae 
femerkable pasaage, Hm, 13: And Hetiron was l^eiit 

seven vears before Zuau ul' Egypt,'" [M)iats us directly to Znan 
or TaniSy aod at the same time plainly shows that th/» jrea- 
aon wby the author did not memion the chief nitj hf rurnM, 
ean be sought in anythiii;> rather than in hin ignmwee ^sMi' 
cerning ii. ThiiL Zoaii ib here directly liiitiied by way ui com- 
parison, implies^ finit, that it was one of the otdeat ettiee ia 
Egypt.* Seooadiy, that it held the first rank among tke 
Egyptian cities, and stood in tlie most important connection 
with the Israelites, Hebron, th( t uy of the patriarchs, could 
be made more conspicuous only by a eompariaon with the 
chief city of Egypt, arrogant and proud of its aiitiquity,^iild 
there was no motive iur 6uch a comparison, except with a 
city whtGii by its arrogance had excited the jealousy sf the 
Imelites* The designation, Zoan of Egypt, whioh lipeiMK 
naore than that the city lay in Egypt, also indicates that this 
was the chief city. \\ hal ib here tiuJy intitiiated is expressly 
atiirmed in Ps. 78: 12, 43 ; where it is said, Moses perfei^med 
hk wonders in the lield of Zoan." In accordance wii^ 
the foregoing intimations, which bring us into the neighbor- 
hood ot the chief city, Mo^es is exposed on tiie bank of the 
Nile, Ex. 2; 3, and at the place where the king's daoghter 
was accustomed to bathe, t. 5, and the mother of the child 
lived in the immediate vicinity, v. 8. They liad fish in 
abundance, Num. 11: 5; they watered their land as a gM^- 
den of herbs. Dent. 1 1: 10. 

Further, the land of Cfoshen, on the one hand, is described 
as a pa.^tiire-gvinwuL So in the pass iLre above referred to, 
^m. 46: 34, and also in chap. 47: 4 : They said moreover 

* That Tanis already existed in the time of Remeses the Great, 
appears from th« inonumentB yet existinj^ among ito rains. Wilk, 
Vol. I. p. 6. Rosellini, I. 2. p. 68, 
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servants have no pasture for their flocks; for the famine is 
6ore io the land of Canaan ; now thereibre we. pjrajr lUee idt 
tbjr Ber?ai^ts dwell in the l«iid of Oothen," 

On the other hand, the land of Gosheii appean aa omt of 
the most fruitful regions of Egypt, chap. 47: 6 : In the 
best of the land make thy iaiher and brethren to dwelL'* 
Also in TerM il of the stine obap* : And be gave Umh a 
poe^essioii m the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in 
the land of Rameses." The Israelites employed themselves 
in agriculture, BeutJl: 10, and obtained in rich abundance, 
Nuoa. U:5y the prodaets which Egyplf ferltihEed by the 
Nile, aflbrded its inhabitants. 

All these circurnsUnces harmonize, and the different points, 
discrepant as they may seem, fiod their appliofttiony when 
we fix upon the land of Ctosheo as the regbn eaet of Ike 
Tanitic arm of the Nile as far as the Isthmus of Suez or the 
border of the Arabian desert, Ex. IZ: 20. Goshen then 
comprised a tract of country very Tarioua in its nature; , A 
great part of it was a barren land, suitable only for the pas- 
turage of cattle. Yet it also had very fruitful districts, so 
that it combined in itself the peculiarities of Arabia and 
Egypt. To it belonged a part of the land on the eastern 
shore of the Tanitic branch of the Nile ;* also the whole of the 
Pelusiac brauch with both its banks, which as hue as in the 
time of Alexander the Great was navigaUe — through it his 
fleet pressed into Egypt,— but itf now almost entirely filled 
op with the sand of the desert, while the Tanitic arm, beuig 
further removed from the desert, has sustained itself better.t 
Between two branches of the Pelusiac canal lies the island 
MycephoriSy which in ancient tiroes was inhabited by the 
Calasiries, or a part of the military caste. Of this island 

♦ On which §ee Rttter also, Afrika, S. 827. 

t See Mains, Memolrf sur V ^.tat ancien et inoderne des proviuces 
Oiientales de la basse Egypte, Descr. 18. 2. p. 18. 
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It itter^ Miys: At this pifeaent ttine U is a WibH cDltivated 

plain full of great palm-groves and opulent villages." *' Gerie- 
tfdiy,^' contiauea the same author, *^ the country here is by 
no means barren ; the water of the canal difibses its blessings 
everywhere* Thas there lies npon the canal about fifteen 
mile:s below Bustah, the little modern village Heyeh, sur- 
rounded by rich palm-groves, which is almost entirely un- 
known to recent Geographers, but in its vicinity is a \um* 
riance of vegetation which makes the country appear like a 
European garden."! So is it even now with this region, 
notwithstanding the great bogs and sand heaps which have 
been here formed in the course of a hundred years.;^ Even 
in the interior of the ancient land of Goshen, there is still a 
large tract of land good for tillage, and fruitful. There is, 
for example, a valley which stretches through the whole 
breadth of this province from west to east, and in which, as 
we shall hereafter see, the ancient chief city of this province 
lay. This tract of land, from the ancient Babastis on the 
Pelttsiac arm of the Nile even to the ^trance of the Wady 

. * S. 8^. t Comp. I>ettt. II: 10, ^ as a^gaxden of faerb«.'* 

.. t Ritter, 8. 834. Fiokeach, (In den Eriniieraiigeii warn Aegypten 
and Kleinasien, Th. 2 S. 130,) says : " There is no country that can- 
not better dispense with the arts of civilized life, than Egypt. By 
them it can be made a jtaradise, <n\d wilhout Ibem a desert. During 
the century of modeni Greek, Aial)[an, Mameluke and Turkish do- 
minion, when, with the exce]>lion of some short intervals, nothing 
was done for the country, the inhabitants lived upon the inheri- 
tance which descended from the flourishing century under the Pha- 
nohSy Ptolemies and Romans. It is no merit to them that desert 
and morass have not swallowed up all of tlieir arable land. The ca- 
nals and dykea eziated and etiU exist on such a fbtindation and in so 
great numberf, that a thomand yeara would not be sufficient to make 
of Egypt what the country between the cataracts is at this day. The 
tiUaible land<of Egypt has by degvees decreased in quantity, as the 
public works of the ancients have gradually emmhleil, until hal# its 
, eactent has gone, bat the f^mainder is yet sufficient to furnish suste- 
nance for a people proportionally less than formerly." 
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Tamilat, is, acoordii^ lo L e P d r e,* eren now ^^loder iiili 
coltivatton, and is uiDud]y overiowed by the Nile. Also a 

great part of Wady Tumilat is susceptible of cultivatioii,t 
and likewise the eastern part of the valley which is ?ery 
accurately delineated upon the chart of Lower Egypt in the 
Atlas of R i 1 1 e r's €feogr aphy , the tract from Ras el Wady to 
Serapeum, furnishes not merely pasture grounds, hut also 
land suitable for cuItivation.| 

It 18 certain, that the Pentateuch in the intimationa, evi* 
dentiy undesigned, which it gives of the position and nature 
of the land of Goshen in the most disconnected passages, is 
always ccmsistent with itself, as, for example, in one whole 
series of passages, it allndes to the fact, that the Israelites 
dwelt upon the Nile, and in another, that they dwelt in a bor- 
der-land in the direction of Arabia. This fact, as also the cir- 
cumstance that all its allusions to the position and natnre-of 
the land are substantiated by actnal geography without the 
most distant reference to an imairinary land, are not explica- 
ble, if the author was dependent on uncertain reports for his 
ittfoirmation. On the contrary, the whole serves to impress 
us with the conyiction, that he/as would be the case wiUi 
Moses, wrote from personal observation, with the freedom 
and confidence of o^e to whom the information communi* 
cated comes naturally and of its own accord, and from one 
who has not obtained it for a proposed object. 

The jLocatim FharaoNs Treasure-Cities, Pithom and 

Maamses* 

We go further. In £x. 1: 11 it is said; ''And they built 
for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses." There 
can be no doubt that in the view of the author, these cities^ 

* Memoire sar le canal des deaz mem, in the Dewr. 1. 11» p* 

t Le P^re, p. 117. t Le P^re, p. 121. 
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Upon wlMiiB iMTtifieatioDs tlie braalilas wm MKpelled to 
labor, were ntaatad in tha Imd of Qodmu It is mott ifatiH> 

ral to suppose that the Israelites built where according to the 
foregoing acGouQt they dwelt; moreaver ail doubt is pre- 
dttdMl, atnca ooe of tbeae caUMf Raamaea^ ia aftarwatda 
pveaentad as the plaxse of randemua fWiiii wbicli the larad^ 
ites commenced their departure from the hiiid. Tlie qu«- 
tioD now is, whether these cities rea^lj lay in the land of 
Qoaheo, or did the aothor prob&fal]r, out of the oumber of the 
ittma of Egyptian cities known to htm, take two at randoa 1 
Before we answer these questions, we remark, that even 
the circamatance that the author represents the king of l^gypt 
as haiUittg treaaore-etties In the land of Goaben» is in km 
of Ins knowledge of Egypt, or rather of his orsdibility as a 
historian. Nowhere are the treasure-cities more in place, 
than precisely there. That they were forfified, Ofen the 
Seventy onderstood^ for th^ translate the Hebrew wot4 hm 
directly, mMed etiieB* The same thing is evident from 
9 Chron. 8: 3 — 0, according to which they were placed in 
the particularly insecure border laud (Uanalh), md are 
designated as fenced cities, with walls and gafas and hais.'' 
Compare 11: 12, where the ^tore-cities are spoken of in con- 
nection with castles. But that such walled cities provided 
with stores of provisions were nowhere more needed than on 
the eastern boundary of Egypt, is indeed evident from the 
Circumstance, that according to tiie accounts of profane 
writers, just upon this border, the most exposed of all, the 
military power of the Egyptians was concentrated. It is 
clear from Herodotus,'' says Heeren,* *^that almost 
the whole military force of Egypt was stiiiioned in Lower 
i!;gypt; tour and a half districts within the Delta were pos- 
sessed by the Hermotybies^ and twelve others by the Qal^. 
siries. On the c<mtrary, only one dietfid was possessed by 

* S. 37. 
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eaeh of tlMe kr M Middle wd Upper Ef^pt, namely tha iHim 

trict of Chemmis and Thebes." Of the land on the east 
side of the Tanitic arm of the Nile, R i 1 1 e r* says : " Tius 
18 beiie?ed la be ifae Uiid of the enejeat Calfutiriea who wew 
here io gaafd Ike aneieBl ports of Egypt ageioet iiT«i)>lioi» 

from Asia."f 

We will now endeavor to determiae the position of the two 
ekiee nmed. With legard to ihe first, tkk out be detemiifc* 

ed withoQt difficulty. Jt will be denied by no one, that it lay 
within the land of Goshen. Pithom is incootestibly, aod bf 

t < Speakidg of the eantl wliieb eoeneoted the Nile wilii 

the Red Sea, this author says : The water was admitted 
into it fi-om the Nile. It began a iittie above the city Bubas- 
tis, Bear the Arsbkus city raftmooay b«l il discharged itself 
iato the Red Se«.''[l Acoording to lliis, Psl«inos was situ* 

S. 829. " 

i The declaration* of ancient wjriftm with icfoid to the chief -8ta*> 
lisBPof themiiM»iyasteiaEgy|<t,affe^s»ain>1i ieyortsme t»ipac> 
tiaf seottasr puM^ of the Pentatsucb. Thsj' show hofw tpjpiS|Nrisl» 
il is, when the sirthor in Ex. ziy , lepresento the Egyptian host as zeady 
fiifthwilh to pmsae after the laxaelites, and ss^aUe to arestaks itbem. 
in A ihort lime. In Momuo timea," aayi Hesren, 8. 37, ^ the mili* 
taiy caste first make their appearance in Lower Egypt. The sudden- 
ness with which Uie Pharaoh who then ruled could assemble the ar- 
my witli which he pursued the Israelites in their Exodus, shows dis- 
tinctly enough, that the Egyj)tjan military caste must have had their 
head quarters in just the saiue region in which Herodotus piacen 
them." 

t Book 2. c. 158. 

I^Hmtim Si wg6 tov Ntilov v6 idw^ is aiiry^v* r^xrai Si xar 'Trf^d^ 

giu Si b r/jv i(^v0j^ ddlaamtp, Larcher withes aihilmtly to pkce 
a pcunt after wdSUoir, and rejeet the 94 after MxH* £<siige follows his 

example. Bflhr, on the contrary, says: QaidnlenimHerodotadissrs 
licnit: duclum esstj canalem paulo supra Bubastin urbem, juxta Pa^ 
iumon, Arabiae urbem (quam sc. urbem praeterfluat), ah e:i autem 
haud procul in mare exire. But Bahr has not been able to entirely 

5 
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«tad on the east side of the Pehimac arm of the IfHia, not hr 

from the entrance of the canal m liich unites the Nile with- 
the Red Sea,* in the Arabian part of Egypt.f The Itine- 
rarinm Antonini furaiflhes a further limitation. It can 
scarcely be doohted that the Thum which is mentioned is 
identical with Paturaos and Pithom. The 77 is merely the 
Egyptian article4 Now this Thum was twelve Roman miles 
distant from Herodpdi8,|| whose roins are found in the region 
of the present Abci Keisheid. All these designations are 
appropriate, if with the scholars who accompanied the French 
Expedition we place Pithom on the site of the present Abba- 
seh, at the entrance <tf the Wady Tomtlal, where there was* 

at all times a strong military post. 

Let us now seek to determine the location of Raan^ses. 
That the author supposed it lay in Goshen we have^ in addi« 
tion to the general reasons* already referred to, a particular 
one. It is said in Gen. 47: 11 : " xVnd Joseph gave them a 
possession in the iand of Egypt, in the best of the land^ in the 
land of Rameses." The same land which is everywhere in* 
the preceding and succeeding context called the fend of Go- 

firee hhiMelf finrni the error of Lareher. From his indmatioii towards 

it comes the entirely arbitrary addition of, ab ea haud procul. Hero- 
dotus gives no such information as this: Patumos is situated near 
the place where the canal discharges itself into the Red Sea. Ac- 
cording to him, PatumoR lay rather, near the commencement of the 
canal : it began above Bubastis and near Patumos, and ended in the 
Jled Sea. 

* if tiie paesage from Herodotus is correctly understood, Patumos, 
ntuated nemr the beginning of Hie canal, cannot be identical with 
HeroSpoHs, as is eironeousTy asserted by some. 

f Compare Bahr upon the passage : Arabiae dicitur urhs, quod oni- 
nes Aegypti urbes a Nilo Arabiam versus sitae hoc nomine vulgo af- 
ficiuntur. The Seventy translate "^ca in Gen. 45: 10, by F&t^ 
^tofikte^ just as Herodotus i^lls Patumos an Arabian city. 

X Ciiamponion PCigypte sous las Phaiaoiis 1 9. pv58» 
II Uin. Ant. 
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dieDy is here dedignated as the land of Rameses, a die hnd 

whose chief city is Rameses;* and this is eiiiirely in accord- 

* According to the common opinion^ the so called land Rameseh in 
liub passage is not the samt' as the city llaamses in Ex. 1, 11. But 
the reason which is rehed u{)on in favor of this difference, (see for ex- 
ample Michaeiis Supplem. p. 2*2">»j,j the dissimilarity of punctuation, 
(which is however very Iriflmg,) is of little fierce. The Raanifics in 
£x. 1; 11 evidently only the fuller sounding pause-form. But that 
■Jflo in Gen. 47: 11, the city Raamfles is spoken of, is favored bv tlie 
following argument. In three passages of the Pentateuch besides £z. 
i., in £x« 12s 37 and Num. 33: 3 and 5, Raamses is undeniably the 
mtaoe of a eity. (It is troe tbat some bave wisfaed to malice it eren in 
Ifiese last two passsges the name of a province ; so has even v« Ran* 
mer, in The £xodiis of the Israelites,, B, 11« But it is perfectly clear 
thai this cannot be. Xiet us look at the passages a little more minute* 
ly : " And the children of Israel removed from Rameses and pitched 
in Succoth, and they departed from Succolli aud pitched m Elham. " 
If Succoth and Etluuii ;iri luunes of a single district, not of an entire 
province, so must Kameses alf ) be.) On the contrary, RaiiK scs is 
found in no other passage as the name of a province. Accordmgly 
then the presumption is, that Rameses in Gen. 47: 11 is the name of a 
city. If the author did not intend to be so understood, he ought to have 
explained himself more minutely. But Rameses cannot properly be 
the name of the province in Gen. 47, sbace this before and after is 
called Goshen.— Rossllini is also of the opinipn, L I. p.306i, that the 
Bamfiaas in Gen. ^ is identical with the one in Bxodns L The au- 
thor of the book of Geiaesis» lie supposes, intends to say that Joseph 
plac^ed his father and his fbnily in the region in which the city Raam- 
ses was afterwards built. It is improbable, even when we leave 
Ex. 1: 11 out of the account, (tliat this passage is not in favor of the 
previous non-existi lu o of Raamses, Michaelis has already remarked, 
Suppl. p. 2*2.>r)) thai thid city was alre;i<ly in existence in the time of 
Joseph. The name furnishes an argument agamst it. Raamses 
means: consecrated to the sun (see I. 1. p. 117) and it is very com- 
mon among the Egyptian kings, especially those of the Mosaic pe- 
riod. The city evidently derived its name, from one of these kings. 
But according to ancient authors and the monuments, the name Re- 
meses was given to no one before the eleventh Pharaoh of the eight- 
eenth dynasty, whose leign was considmbly subsequent to the time 
of Joseph. 
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ance with Ex, 37 and Num. 33: 3, 5, where Rameses, 
MQce the departofd d ihe Israelites commeDces there, is 
dearly designated as a central point in the land of Goshen. 

Now Willi reference to tlie iiu|Liiry whether Raamscs was 
really situated where the author of the Pentateuch places it, 
Ihe proof which ak>ne is sore, is ftirnished by ihe Aleiandrias 
translation of Gen. 46: 28, 39. While the original text names 
siiiipl V Goshen, the translator has in verse 28 : *' But Judah 
he sent beibre him to Joseph, that he might come to meet 
him at Herobpolis in the land of Rameses'' {vwtaFtfiifm cw* 
tta nuff 'B^mtip noXtP tiif ^ 'J^iffumn},) and in 39 : And 
Joseph prepared his chariot, and went up to meet Israel, his 
father, at Heroopolis" {xa&^ ^gmuf noUv). It is certain that 
^ at Ueroopolis in the land Rameses'* is no arbitrary conceit 
of the Seventy. They took the designation " land Rameses" 
instead of Goshen from Gen. 47: 11, where the author him- 
self sobstitatas, Ibr Goshen, the land of Rimeses. In the 
phrase at Reroopolis/* for the name Rameses, which had 
gone out of use, Ueroopolis, the current name in their time, 
was substituted. The city ICaamses was to them the same 
as Ueroopolis, the land of Raraeses therefore was situated in 
llie Ticinity of Heroopolis. 

This, which is as good as a direct declaration of the Seventy 
that Raamses is identical with Ueroopolis, seems of no small 
importance when we consider that the Greek name, Heroopo- 
lis, cannot be older than the time of the Greek dominion over 
Egypt, while the Alexandrian translation of the Pentateuch 
was made as early as the first period of this dominion ; so 
that the earlier name of the city could scarcely be unknown 
to the traurilator. According to Mannert,* indeed, the 
city IS not supposed to have existed before the time of the 
Greek dominion, and accordingly had no earlier name. & 
was/* he says very confidently, a new Grecian city, built 

* S. 576 der alten Geographie vou A.egypten. 
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merely on accoonl of tlie canal, and for the sake of trade. 
Neither Herodotus nor any writer before the age of the 

Ptoleijues was acqaainted with u, lience its Greek name/' 
But eFen the nacoe itself, as will directly a^ipear, carries us 
back to remote antiquity ; and what is most inqportant, if it 
was entirely new, 1m>w eoold the Seventy have idoitified it 
with Heroopoiis. 

The agreement of the two names indteates also that the 
Seventy have jostly identified the Heroopolis of their time 
with the aiicient Raamses, just as in chapter 41 : 4r3 they have 
fdaced for the On of tlie original text, Heiiopolis, the Greek 
name. Timt the city Raamses borrowed its appellation from 
one of the honored rulers of that name is not surely now 
doubted by any one; the etymology proposed by Jablon- 
ski| which entirely leaves oat of the account the connection 
between the city and the rulers of the same name, is wholly 
unworthy of notice. When we now see from the monuments 
how much the Egyptians etnpioyed the name Remeses, and 
what associations they connected with it, the Greek name 
Heroopdis, city of Heroes, seems a very suitaUe trandation 
of the ancieut Egyptian name. 

Now it IS admitted by all the authorities respecting the lo- 
cation of Heiodpolis, that it was situated in jthe ancient land 
of Goshen. For oar immediate object therefore we need not 
enter upon a more accurate determination of its position. 
Yet it is of so much importance for the geographical investi- 
gation concerning the Exodus of the Israelites to which we 
shall next dirnct our attention, that as a preparation for that, 
we must endeavor to settle more accurately its position. 

The ancient geograpbers/unttl the time of the French exp 
pedition, following the [inaccurate] statements of several an- 
cient writers, looked for Heroopolis directly on the Arabian 
Gulf* Against the admission of this opinion, the following 

* Mannert, S. 514, adhering to this view, stiB lookt fi>r Heroo]N)lis 

at the end of the canal which umted tlie Nile with the Red Sea, he* 

6» 
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reaflODs are especially importaat Fim^ Herodpolisy as we 
* liave already seen, is identical with the ancient Raamses. 

But this could not lie on the Arubiaii Gulf, since the Israel- 
ites did not arrive in the neighborhood of the Arabian Gulf 
fintil the end of the second day's march which th^ oonunen- 
ced at Raamses. Secondly, The passage Gen. 46: 28, 29, 
according to the Alexandrian version, is entirely HiexpHcable 
dt the sapposttion that Herodpolis was on the Red Sea* 
How could the Seventy then represent Joseph as going oat 
to mecL his father, Jacob, m the neighborhood of this city, 
which lay so far out of his course in coming from Canaan 
into Bgypt 1 This reason is of great importance* The Al- 
exandrian translator must necessarily have known the posi- 
tion of Heroopolis. His autliority exceeds iii importance 
that of the most accurate of the Greek Geographers. Third- 
ly, The statement in the Itinerarinm Antonini, aecordiii|r 
to whicii Hero — Heroopolis lay between Thum = Patumos 
and Serapium, about twelve lioman miles distant from each, 
k also entirely at variance with the older hypothesds. 

The correct positioo of Heroopolis was first determined by 

tween the Bitter Lakes and the northern point of the Arabian Golf, 
since, he remarks, ^ all ancient writers who speak of this city, place 
it in the interior angle of the Arabian Oulf, not fhr fiom the city Ar- 
•inoe.'* Bat Mannert is obliged to remark, first, 8. 614, in reference 
to the considerable ruin of Saba Biyar : 1 cannot ^ ive an explana- 
tion of it." Secondly, S. 515, he concedes that the ruins of his He- 
roopolis cannot be found. Thirdly, he remarks S. 516, in reference 
to tlie passage of the Seventy which we ehall examine farther in the 
text : Now it certain!)? is the most improbable explanation of all, 
which makes the city to have been situated, not far to the aoath, but 
•on the direct road which passes through Abu Keisheid. But the 
whole statement is a mere error of the translator ; the Hebrew text 
knows nothing of Herodpolis; Joseph came to Gaskm to meet his ^ 
ther.*' As if anything were accomplished by this ! Whether the 
'Seventy translated correctly or npt, is just the same. It is sufficient 
that they mention the city Herodpolis in a connection in which aelQr 
'On the Arabian Qolf cannot properly be placed* 
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tha- sehdara of the Freneli Expedkioii, and the view in whieh 

the majority of them have united, has obtained almost uni- 
versal assent, " The researches oi the members of the E- 
gjptian CJommiBflioD/' sajs Champolliou/'' have furaish- 
ed the certain and acknowledged resolt that Heroopolis lies 
between the Pelusiac arm of the Nile and the Bitter Lakes 
to the northwest of these lakes, at a place which is now cal- 
led Abu Keiah^, from the Arab tribe which roves aboat on 
the lathmos. 

The most accurate and vivid description of the situation of 
Herodpolis is given by D u-B o i s-A y m e, in his treatise Up- 
on the ancient bonnds of the Red Sea.*'t The valley Seba-Bi- 

yar, called by the Arabs Wady, begins about two myriame^ 
tres iiom iieibeis. It runs from east to west. The iNile in 
Ha greatest rise sometimes reaehes even to this place. Sweet 
water is always found here by digging from twelve to fifteen 
decimetres deep. The soil is of the same nature and appear- 
ance with that directly on the Nile. But since the land is 
seldom overflowed, it has less depth of fertile soil deposited 
by the flood. It is not more than two decimetres deep. Un- 
der tliis lies a light clay, mmgled with sand. The canal 
which conveys the water of the Nile thither runs to a distance 
of about one and a half myriametres to the declivity which 
inclosc6 the valley on the north. This makes the conveyance 
of the water necessary for culture very easy for the inhabi- 
tants. But sometimes the Nile ck)es not reach a height for 
several years sufficient to supply water for the canal ; and 
then they make use of wells lor irrigation. At the entrance 
of the valley lies the village Abbaseh,! near which is a lake 

* L* £gy pte sous lea Pharaons, t. 2. p. 69. 
\ DeBcr. 1. 11. p. 376. 

% The nine, on whoie tite as has been pievionsly shown, the aa- 
eieat Pithom or Patnmoe lay. The two fortified eitiei named in con- 
nection with one another in £z. 1: 11 were sitnated therefbre m the 

same valley and the forti&cations which Pharaoh commanded to be 
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•ftUed by the Arabi Birkel eL-Fergab* or Birk«t €i*H^ 
Kadoin. Thb last mme, which ngnifiet the aneient ¥it^ 

grim's pc)( 1, leads to the conjecture iliid in the earliest term 
of pilgrimage to Mecca, the great caravan which now passes 
bjr Adaherad, went Unough the vailejr Seba Biyar» in ordor 
to turn to the head of the gulf.— At two Mfn'omefnet fron 
Abbaseh the canal is mtcrrupled. There ends the Wadjr 
Tumilat. It takea ibis name from the Arab tribe Tuniilat, 
who occupy this region. The valley Seba Biyar alietehee yil 
two myricunttres further to the east ; and in about the middle 
of this part of the valley there is an extensive heap of ruiae 
which indicate the poeition of an ancient city; the Arabi 
name this place Abu Kenheid. Upon the point of a little 
hill which is funned by these ruins, there lies a great granite 
block, upon which in relievo are hewn out three Egyptian 
deities/' etc.* Compare abo i^kmi the site of Hdrodpdiia at 
tbe place where are now the ruins of Abu Kei^eid, upon the 
canal which connects the Nile with the Arabian Gulf, in the 
middle of the Wady^ Le P^r e in hisvtreatiae on the oanal 
ofthe twoSea&t 

The March afihe IsraeUt^ ftm Raamses to the Red Seeu 

Throngh the jost determtnation c( the position of Herod^ 

oils and consequenlly of Raamses, the narrative of the depar- 
tore of the Israelites has received an unexpected light, and 
the credibility of the Pentateuch a wonderful confirmation. 
On the second day after their departure, the Israelites came 

built around both had probably the comnioii object of obstructiiii? the 
entrance into Egypt, which this valley furnished to the enemy from 
Asia. Pharaoh had so much the more occasion for the construction 
of these fortifications, since he believed that he had reason to fear, that 
the laraelitea would readily make common cauae with the enemies 
pieaaiog in from this quarter. See Ex. 1: 10. 

* In the Deaeription, 1 11. p. 376. t Deaer. 1. 11. p. 291 ne(^ 
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mto» the region sbavt tlw aortl«ni point ofllie AtMmBM 

Their first station was Succoth, the second Etham, whose 
poitiioQ k designated in Ex. 13: 20, aod in Num, 33: 6 by 
the W(»r«k: whioh He» tt the end of the deeert" Thai 1^ 
^ the desert'' here, do other than the Arabian desert, begin- 
mog at the northern point of the Red Sea,* can be meant, m 
cfident irooi the Mkming veamEMS 1, Although the ptnm 
** ikt desevt^ is ftMnetimee ofted wkh a more uraetrieCad !»• 
ference, as for lastaiice in cliap. 14: 3, where Pharaoh says, 
" They are entangled in the land, the desert hath ahut them 
and m Tenea 11 and 12 of the aanie dmpHa ; ao that 
the Egyptian part of the dcaertf is ako hiolnded, yel tfaia ia 

* Veiy correctly J. H. Mtchaelia says : nempe qua Aegyptnm ai- 
tingit. 

t WiiaL Ruppell says (Reise S. 209) shows that the Eastern part of 
Egypt deseives this name, as well as Arabia Fetraea. The west coast 
Off the Gulf of Suez and its continuation to Cosseir may be said to lie 
wHiwit iwhahitanty and the afaaost entire want of ^nkable W9tm 
along the ooastof the sea is a eanse aofilciant fwmnl^settleineals 
thava. Bat it ia speeiaUy important to compare the freatiae ^* de la 
geographie compart et de Tancien 4tat edtes de la mer rouge,*' by 
Rozi^re, in t. 6 of the Deser. p. 267 : The contrast with the adjoining 
region first anests the attention when the traTeller enters upon the 
Isthmus of Suez. As lon^ as he is in Egypt, notwithstanding the 
heat uf a iicorching sun, he beholtl^i a tresh plain, permeated by flow- 
ing water, shaded by palm-trees, clothed w ith grass, tiowers, or the 
golden harvest; a sniihiiir and ariiuuited region, where everything 
reminds him of only abundance and fruitfulness. When he comes 
upon the Isthmus under the same sky, how great tlie change ! There 
is no trace of cultrration or of inhabitant, no sliade, no verdure, no 
ftmiog water, in a word, nothing wlneh can snatain lifii. So as he 
piooetds frrther, he seek* witii anxiety aome moie finrtile spot el 
gnmnd in the distance, hot the eye ghyftoes oyer the whole unending 
expanse of the horizon in vain ; even to both seas, on eyery side is a 
dry, leafless land, hairen rocks, glimmering sand, a plain bare CTeiy* 
where. We find just the same contrast between Egypt and the de- 
eert in Ex. 11; 12 : " Because there were no graves in Egypt hast 
thou taken us away to die in the desert ? Wherefore hast thou dealt 
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to be eoimkrad only as an exoqittoii to the gpamA cole. 

** The desert" is generally the Arabian desert. 2. The 
phrase, ** which lies at the edge of the desert" was evidently 
designed to show that the laraelkes had already arrived at 
the border of Egypt, when they reached Etham. Il^he ex- 
pression, " They encamped in Etliam at the edge of the de- 
sert" is followed in both places by the declaration that the 
Israelites tnrned bade, i. e^ instead of crossing the boundai'y, 
they went again further into Egypt, as in Num. 33: 7 : " And 
they removed from Etham and turned back to Pi-hahiroth," 
etc Bat the words do not correspond to their evident de- 
sign, unless by the desert, the Arabian is specifieally ande»> 
stood. 3. The paiisage Num. 33: 3 is entirely decisive. Yet 
in order to perceive its full force it must be considered m 
oomiection with what goes before : verse 5, And the «lut- 
dren of Israel removed from Rameses and pitched in Sae- 
coth." Verse 6, " And they departed from Siiccoth, and 
pitched in Elham, which is in the edge of the desert.'' Verse 
7, And they removed from Etham and returned to Pi-haht- 
roth, which lies before Baal-zephon, and pitched before Mig- 
dol. ' Verse 8, ** And they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, 
and passed through the midst of the Sea to the desert, and 
went three days' journey in the desert of Etham, and pitched 
in Marah." According to verse 8, the part of the Arabian 
desert which lies on the eastern shore of the Arabian Gulf 
bore the name^of the desert of Etham. How can this weH 
be otherwise explained than by* supposing that the place from 
which the desert takes its name lies at the north end of the 
Arabian Gulf, and conBequently on the borders of the desert 
named from it 1 The sense is evidently this : At the end of 
the second day they had already arrived at the borders of the 

(hiur with us, to cmrty vlb forth out of Egypt ? Ib not this what we did 

tell thee in Egypt, Let us alone that we may serve the Egyptians ; 
for it is better for us to serve tiie Egyptians, than to 4ie in the wii- 
deraeas.'^ * 
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Arabian detift^ at Btlwiiiy froBi wbiaii tlie tract of emmtiry ly^ 

ing next to Egypt receives the name, desert of Etham. But 
iastead, of advancing directly into the desert, they turned 
down again fiurtber into E{gypt to the Ajrabian Gttl£ After* 
wardfl^ instead of going round the aea^ tbey proceeded through 
it unto the desert of Etham. 

Suppoeing it now certain, that the Israelites at the end of 
the aeeond day's march had reaebed the northern point of Uie 
Arabian Gulf, we are then, according to the common hypo- 
thesis, that the Raamses from which the Israelites began their 
march lay in the regioa of Hdiepolis, brooght into no small 
dSficnl^. The distalice is then far loo great. It amounts 
from the Nile to the Red Sea to twenty-six hours, if we sup- 
pose with S i c a r d and von R a u m e r* that they passed 
durough the Vall^^f Wandering, and to as much, at least, 
if, with Niebuhr they are^allowed to have taken the com- 
mon caravan route at the present day which leads from Cairo 
by Suezto^niai. Niebjubrt says: ** We spent twenty- 
dight hom and finrty minatesy deducting the time of resting, 
on our way from Birket e! Haj (four hours from Cairo)/' 
Evidently much too great a distance for so heavily laden a 
trttn a^ was that of the Israelites. * 

But if we place Raamses on the sito of the present Abu 
Keisheid, this difficulty entirely vanishes. The distance 
&om this place to tha Red Sea is about thirteen French 
Ieague84 This distance appears not too great, bet just sn^ 
fieient, if it is cowMered that the Israditea departed im 
haste," 

We remark further, that the opinion of the French scho- 
ktfs who look for Etham on the site of the present Bir Sn- 

* See von Raumer, S. 11, and Hitter, 
t BeBchieihttiig Ton Arabien, 408. 

t See Lie P^re in the Description, 1. 1. p. 64, who ttlto on pages 74 

asq* gives a description of the way figm Abu Kjeisheid to HeroopoUa. 
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finally out of the valley and reaches the plain of Suez. The 
city as well a« the sea is in sight, and a geatie declivity leads 
down to Bir Saintit or titt wsOs ef 8m; tlnm wells am 
only an hour from Suez." Ethaia mttA hme ibeen situated 
somewhere in this region, on account of the desijrnation, 
which is al Ae edge of the desert" Wh^ Da Bois 
Aym^saysaiipliesespeoialty toBir8M«ist ^Sweetwa- 
ter is very scarce in this whole region, and the wells must 
determioe tlie stations of the caravans.** 

Beiwem Migdol and the Sea.'' 

Fiaally also, Ex. 14: 2 deserves a discussion in our geo- 
giiphieal seetiofi : Speak to the children of Israel that ttejr. 
tm bask sod maimup before Pi-hahirotli between Migdol 

and ihe sea over against Baal-zephon, before it shall ye en- 
casap by the sea.'' Compare with Num. 33: 7 : And they 
resMsed from fitfaasa and Tetamed baqk to FMraUrolh wbieh 
is before Bad-sephon, and they pitcbed before Mtgdel.** 
An insuperable difficulty appears to lie here in tlie phrases 
between Migdol and the sea," and they pitobed before 
Migdol*" Migdol is» dottbUess^ as even- the Seventy pereeivw 
ed, identiet} with Magdolum. But this place lies, according 
to the declaration of the Itmerarium A n t o n i q i, only twel?e 
Boman nules southward from PelnsiaHL The general ans>* 
reetness ofUiis deelaration is oonfijrmed by Ex. 39: 10. SOt 
6, where in the words from ** Migdol to Syene/' these places 
are op|»08ed to each other ; Syene as being the most southern 
bolder of Egypt, and Migdol 4he mcsl notthemt also by the 
panageitt Herodotns where Magdohm asAeaoknow* 
ledged border town of Egypt towards Palestine is interoban- 

* ffce for example Da Boi8-Ayai6 in a fmtias : Ontemideiieeof 
ths Hdnews in Egypt, Desor. t 8. p, 113. t p. 61. 



ged with Megiddo.* If Migdol was so far distant from Uie 
place where the Israelites were encamped — ^nearly the whole 

breadth of tlic Isthmus of Suez lies between — hdw can it 
be said, that the Israelites encamped between Migdoi and 
the sea/* and " pitched before Migdo) 1" 

The diffieoUy here is removed by the remark, that be* 
tween Migdol and the sea," and before Migdo!,*' do not 
ser^e for the geographical designation of the place where the 
bradttes were encampedy but rather caH attention to the pe» 
rU to which they exposed themsel? es by their foolish march. 

That MigdoI was a fortress, the name itself shows, since 
It signifies tower or fortress. Probably the border garrison 
against Syria, which in later times was removed UHhe neigh- 
bor Daphne, was stationed here. Herodotus says: 

Under king Psamaticus guards were stationed at £lephan« 
tine against the Ethtopiane, as in the Peiiisiac i>qphne against 
the Arabs and Syrians, and in Marea in like manner agamsi 
Lybia. And even to this hour Persian rrinirds are stationed 
at the very same places where they were under Psamaticus ; 
far Persiase are on guard at Elephantine, and also in Daph* 
ne."f 

Upon the phrase between Migdol and the sea" is found- 
ed the saying €»f Pharaoh, ** The desert has shot them m**' 
They ought to have sought to free themselves as soon aspoi^ 

sible front this unfortunate dilemma— to go around the north 
end of the Arabian Gulf before the garrison marching out 
from Migdol could block up their way— and th^ had already 
nearly escaped. Then they thrust themselves, through an 
inexplicable misunderstanding, again into the midst of dan- 
ger. 

Thus also here, that which appears at first view to be op- 
posed le tim antbor's knowledge of Egypt, is a proof of it, 

when more particularly examined. 

t B.2. chap. 30. 

6 
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HISTORY OF JOSEPH, CONTINUED. . 
XSngs and Priesis, the Possessors of the Land in Egypt. 

We proceed now, after ftiishing oar inquiry concemkig 

the references of the Pentateuch to the geographical features 
oi i^pty in the explanation of the Egyptian all^usions in this 
poxtkmr of sacred history, in the order of the chapters. We 
irst turn onr attention to Gen. 47: 13 — ^26. 

Joseph, according to this account, purchased for Pharaoh 
df his subjects the right of possession to their land, so that 
the whole country henceforth belonged to Pharaoh. " Only 
the land of Ihe Priests bought he not ; for the priests had a 
portion assigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their portion 
which Pharaoh gave them; wherefore they sold not their 
lands,'' Terse 22. The land was divided oot to its former pos- 
sessors by lease ; they were compelled to pay a fifth of its 
yearly produce. And Joseph made it a law over the land 
of Egypt to this day, that Pharaoh shoald have the Mh part,, 
eicept the- land of the priests only, which became not Pha- 
raoh's," verse 26. 

Among the accounts of profane writers which extend over 
this same ground, those of Herodotus and Diodorus 
are of particular importance. The first of these authors says : 
" The same king (Sesostris) had also divided the wliole laud 
among the Egyptians, they said, and had given to each one a 
square portion orequal extent, and in this way be obtained 
his income, for he collected from each individual a yearly 
rent* And when the flood took away something fimin the 
portion of one, he must come to the king and make a repre- 
sentation of the calamity. The king then sent some of his 
servants to examine it and measure how much less the land 
had become, that the tenant might pay from what remained 
in proportion tp the whole amount of the imposed rent."* 

* B. 2. c. 109. ^ 
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AccocdiDg to Diodor as,* tll the Itnd in Egypt belonged 

either to tlie priests or the kings, or the military caste. 

An important poiat of agreemeut between the Biblical ao* 
coant and profane writef& comes here directlj into Tiew. 
There is an entire accordance with regard to the prominent 
thing, namely, that the cuiiivators were not the possessors of 
the soil. S t r a b ot also says that those who were en^[doy6d 
in agricttltnre and trade held their land subject to rent In 
the sculptares, as Wilkin son| shows, only kings, priests 
and the military order are represented as land-owners. Con- 
tracts of sale lately discovered^ according to which towns 
seem to have had their separate territories J| belong to a very 
late condition of things, (a certain, ahhough a iirnited right 
of possession will always arise in process of time from the 
condition of tenants,) and at most warrant only the asqertioa 
that the rule was not without exceptions.^ " We can affirm 
with certainty," says Heeren,^ " that if not all, yet surely 
the greatest and best part of the land belonged to the king^ the 
temples, the priests and the military order. It is further car- 
tain that these lands were cultivated by tenants, whose pre- 
cise condition, whether they were fee-farmers or temporary 
occupants of the land, we do not know. Their condition 
may have been similar to that of the present Fellahs, who by 
no means have full ownership of land.** But it cauuot be 

• 1.73. t 17, p. 787. t I. p. 363. 

II fiockh Erklarung einer Aeg. Urkunde, S. S7. 

§ Anything further is not desired by Bockh. That Herodotus 
does not recognize any special cast of caltirators, he explains by the 
fiust that the peasants were not land owners, and consequently could 
not constitute a special caste. He sapposes that the kings, priesVs 

and soldiers all possessed real estate in the country, and a part of that 
in the towns, but that the inhabitants of towns in their very limited 
p^vinces also had possessions in land. 

ir S. 142. ^ 

We will here quot^what Gimd says in the Deecription, 1. 17, p. 
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doubted Uiat the caltare of the soil, if H was not entitdy, yet 

was certainly for the most part performed by tenatitB. These 
therefore coustiiuted the Egyptiaa peasantry/' etc« 

The narration in Genesis, and the conseqnent acourate ae-> 
Ifmiintaiioe of the author with the cooditioii of Egypt eooi- 
tended tor by ub, receive further confirmation from prolaue 
writers, since they attribute to the priests possessions in land 
as their own, and eonsequently rent free. So much is cef- 
tain,** remarks H e e r e n,* that a greater, perhaps the great- 
est and best part of the laud was in the possession of the 
priests.'* 

But on the other hand, there are important «p|>arent con- 
tradictkms between oor namtire and the accounts of profane 

writers : 

1. Herodotus, it might be said, ascrilies the partition 
of the land to king Sesostris ; but he cannot possibly be the 
king in whose time the administration of Joseph falls. But, 
although Heerent seeks to sustain this statement of He- 
rodotus, it must be considered as a fijied result of modem 
investigation, that Sesostris is not a liistoricid but a mythic 

personage, j: to whom it was the custom to trace back all the 
important measures and the great sucoeases of the ancient 

189, .5* upon the right of pottMSsion in Egypt,*' Mace it aids in the ex* 
pisnation of the meaning of oor passage : -Such is also the condition 
of that which they here call private poesenions. They remain in the 
same family less hy right of inheritance than as a testimony of the 
Ikyor of the ruler, in whose hand it always remains to dispose of them 
according to his will. These possessions arc, as it seems, only a kind 
of revertihlc aiui thrrcfijrc entirely unalienable lief. We cannot here 
then with the expression, ' Sale of real estate/ connect the idea of an 
invariable and absolute abdication, but merely that of a temporary 
mortgaging for a sum of money which is borrowed. The real estate 
wilt belong to the lender until the repayment of the money. Then 
the owner receives the avails of the land wiiich he had abandoned/ 

• S. 131. t S. 1#« 

; Bahr upon Her. IV. S. 
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Pharaohs. And thk Hear e n hiawelfhiiabo more recent 

ly acknowledged.* 

If, further, Herodotus appears to kuow uothing ot an or^ 
ginal poBflession of the land by the Egyptian ciiltivatorsy but 
rather oonsiders the king as the original possessor, the ad- 
vantage is so decidedly on the side of the book of Genesis, 
that the coDtradiciioa of Herodotus confirms its credibil- 
aty and places in a clearer light, the author's knowledge of 
Egypt, which extends back far beyond the time approached 
by profane writers. The fact coatirmed by Herodotus, 
that the king was possessor of the land occupied by the cul- 
tivators implies a historical fact through which it was brouglit 
about That the king should be the origiiial possessor of the 
whole land is not conceiyable, and is contrary to the analogy 
of history, in a country like Egypt, not obtain^ by conquest. 

8. According to the representation in Genesis, there were 
only two classes of laiiU-owners, the kings and the priests. 
Diodoruson the contrary, whose declaration is conhrmed 
by the monuments, mentions three classes, kmgs,* priests and 
the military caste. But Herodotus- furnishes us with the 
data for reconciling this apparent contradiction. According 
to him the real estate of the military order differed from that 
of the peasants, since it was free of rent ; hot otherwise be- 
longed to the kings, and was given by them in fee to the sol- 
diery. According to book 2. chap. 141, the land of the mili- 
tary order was given to them by the kings, and taken away 
by one of the same, named Sethon. That this land was in- 
stead of pay is saiJ in chap. 168 : They alone, of all the E- 
gyptiaus except the priests, had the following special privi- 
lege, namely : each one had twelve acres of good land, free 
of rent.** 

3. It appears from the account in Genesis, verse :22, that 
the priests received their support from the king. On the 
contrary, Herodotusf says, as, at least, it is affirmed by 

♦ Gott. Anz. Ib34. S. 39. t ^ c. 37. 

.6» 
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Heereii,* whom moel in modern timesi as for esampio 

DrumaDn,t Ro«enmoeller| and Bfthr|| folbw: The 

sapport of the priests is obtained iroiii tiic revenues of the 
land belongiBg to the teoiples, from the temple-treasures. 

This contradiction would disappear of itaeif^ if we coaM 
with V. B o h 1 e n§ translate Terse SKI diflfereotly from what we 
have done above : " Only the land of tlie priests he did not 
purchase, for that is a legacy to the priests on the part of 
Pharaoh, and they enjoyed their prif ilege which Pharaoh 
gave to them, therefore they sold not their laud." Accord- 
ing to this interpretation there is indeed no account in this 
passage of the daily portion which the priesto received from 
the king. The reason that Pharaoh did not purchase the 

grouii(f- of the priests, is this: they were already thcaiselves 
crovva-iaads. But we could not well avail ourselves of this 
«d?anlage. In the place of the contradiction removed, a new 
Me would immecHately arise. In opposition to other decla- 
rations, and tf) the whole bituation of the Egyptian priests, 
all possessions in iandi properly so called, would be denied 
them in this passage. 

Moreover this eiplanadon is wholly inadmissible.1I Ac- 

* 8. 132. t Ueber die Inaehrift su Rosette, 8. 158. 

I Alt. a. Neu. Morgen. 1. 8. 282. H Zu fierod. B. 2. c. 37. 

f 8.60. 

T The Hebfew word j^'n is also used to designate an 'ftllowaace of 

^food in Pk>v. 30: 8, and 31: 15. The word that is arbitrarily inserted 
by V. Bohlen. The phrase, " the land of the priests," when compared 
^vith verse 20, can mt au only tlie land which belongs to the priests as 
their own property, and also the expresstun '* except the land of the 
priests alone, became not Pharaoh's," in verse 26, shows that the land 
of the priests was in the fullest sense their own. After comparing 
tbe words ^V^H with verse 18 seq., according to which the 

Egyptians sold their land in order to procure food, no one will inter- 
pnet them by they enjoyed their privilege." Finally, it cannot, 
ftom tbe nature of the ease, be sappoeed, that the same author who 
makes the Egyptian peasants land-owners, will deny to the priests 
aU snob possessisos. 
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cording to sound interpretation, the passage can menu only 
as tbliows : only the land of the priests be did not purchase ; 
for the- canoe, which compeiied the remaining Egyptians to 
sell their land, did not aflbct them, noce they received an al- 
lowance from Pharaoh, so that, so long as he had bread, they 
also bad it. 

But the contradiction may be remof ed in another way, and 
become perfect agreement. In the passageof Herodotnii* 

especially relied on, the meaning is not what it has been af- 
firmed to be. It is there said : " And yet many thoasand oth- 
er vsages, I might say, must they observe. But for this there 
is also much favor shown them. For neither their jneans of 
support nor their other expenses are derived from their own 
wealth. Bat tiiey have their holy bread baked, and each one 
receive a great quantity of goose and neat*s flesh every day ; 
wine is also ^iven them." The distinction is not here be- 
tween the " common treasures" and " private wealth" of the 
priests, bat b^ween their own property and that which they 
receive in common with others but of the public treasures, 
from the king. It is precisely the distinction between the 
wealth of the priests existing in lands, and their salary made 
op of natural productions, which appears in Genesis ; so that 
this passage of H e r o d o t u s, very far from contradicting our 
representation, serves rather as a strong confrrmation of it. 
The phrase, " For neither their means of support nor other 
expenses are derived from their own wealth,**f then leads de- 
cidedly to this conclusion. For, since in what precedes the 
passage quoted, individual priests are not spoken of, but 
priests in general, so it is entirely arbitrary to understand by 
** their own wealth** the private property of individuals. The 
wealth of the priesthood, in distinction from the allowance 
which was given them as a reward for their service can alone 

* 2.37. 
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theo be destgoaied here* ThisdeoiaraUoa: There is imidi 
favor shown them/' (lit they soflfer moch good),* conlriboles 
further to tins arguinent. For, since the party receiving, the 
siifferiag subjects are the priests in geueral, the activity must 
come from some other source than from themselves. Just so 
this : " There is to them,** " there is given them/* Bat did 
there any doubt remain with regard to the correctness of the 
foregoiog explanatiou, it would be cleared away by the ex- 
planation of Herodotus himself in another place. He 
8ays,f The soldiers alone hesi^s the priests receive a salary 
from the king. Now, since the laud of the priests was their 
own property, their salary could consist only of the portion 
which was given them. 

But other accounts also show that the priests received their 
support from the king. ''The tliirty judges," says Dru- 
mann/'l priests of Heliopolis, Thebes and Memphis were 
maintained by the king,|| and, without doubt, the sons of the 
priests also, all of whom over twenty years of ae^e were given 
to the king as servants, or more correctly to take the over- 
sight of his affairs*^ As a general rule, every one in Uie im- 
mediate service of the court is maintained by the king ; for 
example, the two thousand soldiers who alternating yearly, 
formed the body guard of the king."^ The ministers of 
court were in Egypt the priests, just as the State was a th^ 
ocracy, and the king was considered as the representative and 
incarnation of the Godhead. 

D i o d o r u s says indeed that the whole maintenance of 
the priests, as also the expenses for the offerings, etc., were 
derived from the revenues of the lands. But this is true, at 
any rate, only of later times, when the priesthood had lost 

* JldaxomJi Bk naiX ayaOd oi x oktya. t 2. chap. 168. 

t S. 159. 

II Diodorus 1. 75. ^wrdHetg 9i twr dswytutkav 7ta^ tov fi<wtlk»g 
ftoUMMmM. § Diod. 1. 70. IT Herod. 8. 168. 
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nmch of ihm loooae and of the reipet^ previoudy ikom 

them.* 

We have hitherto showa that the author exhibits in the 
narrative which we are conaidering the moal accurate know^ 

ledge of the condition of Egypt-*such a knowledge aa Moeea 

may uiore easily be supposed to possess thau any other oae. 
Bat we canaot stop here. We must also show that the Egyp* 
tian uftages here referred to were the groundwork of those 
of thelsraeitteannder discussion in the Pentateuch, and that 
a copying of them can oniy be accounted for when the legis- 
lation attributed to Moses truly proceeded irom him, aince 
it was natural that he and no law-giver of more modem times 
should have regard to the Egyptian institutions in forming 
his laws. W e will here quote what has been already said in 
another placet npon ibis point. ^'Michaelisl indeed 
finds a reference in the two tenths in Gen. xlvii. to an Egyp- 
tian law. * In Egypt,' he says, * the lauds all belonged to 
the king, and the husbandmen were not the proprietors of 
the fields which they coltivated, but farmers or tenants who 
were obliged to give to the king one fifth of their prodnce. 
Gen. 47: 20 — 25. Just so Moses represents God, who hon- 
ored the Israelites by calling himself their king, the sole pos- 
sessoT of the soil of the promised land, in which he was about 
to place them by his special providence ; but the Israelites 
were mere tenants , who could not alienate their land forev- 
er. || In fact, they were obliged to give God, as also the 
gyptians Pharaoh two tenths/ etc. Indeed the copiousness 
of the account must awaken the supposition of some design, 
and if we compare Lev. xxv. it can scarcely be doubted that 
the representation of the relation in which Egypt stands to 

♦ Dramanfi, S. 159 IT. 

t Th. III. der ikitrage zur Kial. ina Alt. T. S. 4il, 418. 

t Mob, Laws, vol. I. § 73. 

B Lev. 85: S3. Compare veiaes 42 and 56. 
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its viriUe king is ipplied to the relation of latme\ to its infi- 
sible king, the king who is also God/* As Pharaoh, we ako 

add, furnished support for the priests out of the fifth which 
he received, so also did Jeliovah. 

* 

Embalmingf Lamentatim fer the Dead^ etc* 

In Gen. 50 : 2, 3 it is said : And Joseph commanded 
his serTants the physicians to embalm his father, and the phy- 
sicians embalmed Israel. And forty days were fulfilled for 
him ; for so are fulfilled the days of those who are embalmed, 
and the Egyptians mourned for him seventy days." 

This passage gives occasion for the following remarks : 
1. The phrase, Joseph commanded his servants, the phy- 
sicians," is not to be understood to mean tiiat all the physi- 
cians of Joseph took part in this operation. The command 
was rather obeyed by those among the physicians of Joseph 
to whom this business belonged. It is remarkable that we 
find among the domestics of Joseph a large number of phy- 
sicians. Even Warburton has compared with this ac- 
count what Herodotus* says of the healing art among the 
Egyptians : " the medical practice is divided among then^ as 
follows : each physician is for one kind of sickness, and uo 
more, and all places are crowded with physicians; for there 
are physicians for the eyes, physicians for the head, physicians 
for the teeth, physicians for the stomach and for internal dis- 
ease." Therefore, remarks Warburton, it ought not to 
appear strange that Joseph had a considerable number of 
family physicians. Every great family, as well as every 
city must needs, as Herodotus expresses it, swarm witii 
the faculty* A multitude of these domestics would now ap- 
pear an extravagant piece of state even in a first minister. 
Bat then we see it could not be otherwise, where each dis- 
temper had its proper physician."! The medical men of 

* 8.84. \ Warhurton'0 Divine Legation, Book IV» 3. 83. 
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E^l w&e renowned in ancient timesr Gyros bad a physi* 

cian sent him from Egypt,* and Dariuo always had Egyptian 
physicians with him.t 

% That the custom of emhalming was Very ancient in B* 
gypt, 19 shown from the practice of cutting the hodies with 
at) Ethiopian stoDe.| Some routiuiiie^ uku bear the date of 
the oldest kings. || 

8. The embalming^ is here performed by the servants of 
Joseph, the physicians. According to the accounts of clmh 
sical authors on the contrary, the embaimers were a heredi- 
tary and organized class of men in Egypt, in which diflferenl 
duties were assigned to diflferent persons. According to D i- 
odorus the Tarlcheutii were tiic most distinguished among 
them.§ If a proper distinction of time is observed, there is 
no contradiction here. It is entirely natural to suppose that 
in the most • ancient times this operation was performed by 
those to whom cacl^ one committed it. But afterwards, when 
Ihe embalming was executed more according to the rules of 
art, a distinct class of operators gradually arose. 

4. The embalming continued, according to the declara- 
tion of the author, forty days, the wliole mourning seventy 
days, in which the forty days of the embalming are evidently 
included. The account ofDiodorus agrees in a remarkp 
able manner with this. With reference to erubahning he 
says, *^ They prepare the body first with cedar oil and vari- 
ous other substances, more than thirty (according to another 
teading, forty) days ; then, after they have added myrrh and 
cinnamon and other drugs which have not only tlie power of 
preserving the body for a long time, but of imparting- to it a 

* Herod. 3. 1. t Ibid. 3.120. 

} Herod. 2. JKod. 1. 91. || RofleUini, U. 3. p. 306. 

§ RMeum'. Alterthmnsk. IL 3. 352 ff. Upon this diUbrence 
^oega lemafks, De Obeliscis, p.1263 : At that time the college of TV 

riehettta seems not to have been formed, but embalming was perfbimr 
ed by slaves;. 
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{ileasant jodor, they eonniii ii to tbe reUilifei of the daoMS- 
ed/'* Of the mourning the tame author says : " When a 

king died, all the Egyptians r;iised a general lamentation, 
tore their garments, closed the temples, ofiered no sacritices, 
celebrated no feathraby for aeventj^dwo da]rs."t Herodo- 
t u s4 in opposition to both these accounts, aeema to limit the 
time of retaining the body in natron aloue to seventy days. 
But if the passage referred to is more closely examined it 
shows that he limited the whole time in which the body was 
under the emhalmers to seventy days. Since this time began 
with the death and ended wiUi the burial, while the raourn- 
iog began and ended at the same time, there is the most per* 
iiBCt agreement between this passage of He rodotus and 
ours, which limits the time of lamentation to seventy days.|| 

* 1. 91, t 1. 73. ' t 2M, 

II Herodotus says : raSw Si irottfa€tm^, ra^tx^vovat Klr^, x(»tl- 
^^wr*e "^jtii^ag e^So/iT/KovTa- itXevvas Si rovtifov ovh efeor* ra^i- 
Xt-L&iv. lliat these seventy days of Herodotus have reference not 
uierely to the time of retaining the body in natron, but to the wliole 
time of the embahning and mourning, has been asserted by some who 
are by no means guided hy a respect for the Mosaic account, as for 
example, by Zoei^a, T)i Obehscis, p. 253, and by Heyne, Spicilegium 
antiquitatis muiuiarum, in Commentt. GottiJig. III. p. B5. The time 
is not only too long for retaining the body in natron, but it is also tm* 
probable that Herodotus wouM give the time of salting ,which waa ao 
far from being the prominent thing that Diodoma does not menUon 
it at all, and not that of embalming and of the whole operation. Be- 
sides, seventj, as a round and sacred number, is much more suitable 
for the whole than a single, proportionally unimportant part, which 
under the embalming in its reatricted sense, of which alone the Pen- 
tateuch makes mention, (the tash means according to the Arabic, bo- 
nis odoribus condivit mortiiuni, and consequently designates the ope- 
ration of wliirfi Diodorua speaks,) held so inferior a place. But Creu- 
zer, to whoiii li<lhr accedes, has attempted to prove that the explana- 
tion which is most in accordance with the facts in the case, is incon- 
sistent witli the words. " Ego si quaeris," he says in Conmient. upon 
Herodotus, p. 45, vereor ut hae explicationes conciliari queunt com 
verbis Herodoti, qui quidem h. 1. diserte dicit xa^f^n/iiSQVQi quod 
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5. The ^Egyptiane mourned for Jacob according Hie , 
above passage, seventy days.. In verse 4 it is said : *'And 
when the days of his mourning were past," e(c. In verses 
10 and 11 : '^And tiiey oame toAhe thre^ing floor of Atad^ 
which is beyond Jordan and mourned there with a great 
and' very sore lamentation ; and he made a mourning for his 
lather seven days, and the inhabitants of the land, the Ca- 
aaanilesy saw the mourning in the floor of Atad and said, 
" This is a grievous mourning to theEgyptians ; wherefore the 
name of il was called Abel Mizraim (mourning of Egypt)." 
The Qlassical writers also show that the Egyptians appomted 
Ibr themselves a very sc^omn mourning for the dead, espe- 



posterius vocabulum c ig itaudo videtuf repeti debero cum ad sequens 
n^vipavTS?, turn ad Ta^i3U:v6LV, \\.^ yii toqmsijHV h. 1. proprie salitionem 
videatur siirmficare." Accordinorto Croiizer theretoro \vn must trans- 
late : "When this is done, they lay it in natron and leave it therein 
70 days, but they are not allowed to salt it longer." But this intcr- 
pcetation is Bot adooiissible, much less then necessary. With 
M^fk^arrsg, caanot be implied, for the dead body was not |rat 
bUo the natroni biit that was applied to iU • l\i(ftM9vBi» without Utff^ 
can the more appropriately be taken in a general sense, since it is 
always so used in what precedes and foHows. Compare c. 85: 
oi toj ig Ti)v TttQiXtvatv xo/uitovoh 96: ojds rd oTrovSaioTara tuqc- 
Xtvovai,, c. 89 : rdg ywcuaat tujv tniff avkov dyiinon>^ intdv rsksv- 
TffOiuoiy ov TTO^avziyia SiSovut raQixevtiv, — ovro) 7Ta(jadi ^ovo/ role ra- 
^tX^vovai. Compare upon the meaning o£ za^ixevsiv, primarily to 
salt and then to embalm in general, Creuzer p. 10 seq. ; Heyne p. 
81. We must translate: When this is done, they embalm it in 
natron, having concealed it (in all) 70 days ; but it is not permitted to 
embalm it longer." The expression ^^haying concealed it 70 days** 
refers to the whole time in which the dead body was removed from 
the view of the relatives, and was under the operation of the em- 
balmers. The phrase *«They are not allowed to embalm it longer" is 
explained by tlie remark, that to the xa^jiiti aiq tlie treatment with 
natron also beloiitrtd, which began after the embalming in ita more 
limited sense was at an end, and continued imtil the burial, or to the 
end of the mourning. 

7 
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oitiljr for tfaow of higb raak. Herodotus^saya: **LattH 
entationi and ibnertlfl were eelebraled. When a maQ died in 

a house, that is, (me of rank\ all the leiiiaJes of his familj 
covering tbeur iaces with mud, and ieaviog the body in the 
hooae ran through the atieeta^ girded up, and atrtkiag their 
bare breaato and uHerlng loiid lameBtalkiM. All thehr female 
reUtioQS joined them. The men beat tiieir breasts in like 
SMUiner and alao girded up their dress.'' Diodoruat aajra: 
If any one diea aflMMig them, all hia relatiiea and friends 
coyer their beads with mud and go about the streets with 
loud lamentations, until the body is buried, in the meantime 
they neither use baths nor even take wine, er any other 
tbaa oomaooD food ; they also do not {>ut on heautifol gar- 
ments." The same author gives an account of the lamen- 
tatioQ of the Egyptians on the death of a king. Men and 
women to the number of 200 or 300 went around in companies, 
sung twice every day thefoneral dirge, honored him with 
euiogies, and repeated the virtues ot tiie dead. In the niean- 
tiase they ndfther tasted meat or wheaten bread, and abstained 
iram wine and every species of somptiiousness. No one 
used tiie bath or ointments or a soft bed, but every one was full 
of the deepest sorrow, as if a beloved child had died, and 
Spent the prescribed time in sorrow. Meanwhile everything 
which pertained to the burial was made ready, and on the 
last day they placed the coffin which contained the body 
before the entrance of the tomb," etc.| The monuments^ 
also show how violent and solemn the lamentation was among 
the Egyptians. Many of the ceremonies of mourning have 
been transmitted even to the modern Egyptians. || 
In chap. 50: 4, we read: ''And when the days of his' 

*B.2.c.85. tB.l.c.91. 
{ 8ee the Representation of a moaraing scene, from Thebes, in Wil* . . 
kinson Vol. 1. p. 286. , t Diod. B. 1. c. 72. 

II Heyne p. 81, and De Chabrol, Essai s. lea moeurs des habitans 
modemes de r£gypt. Descr. 1. 18. p. IdO. 
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moMNUDg {tlie nomiiDg Soft Israel) were put, Jo o e ph ^nk« 

onto the house of Pharaoh, saying, ^* If now I hare found 
grace in your eyes, speak, I pray you, in the ears oi Pharaoh,'* 
etc. It b worthj of remark here, that Joseph makes not his 
request dhreelly. to the king, but has reeoorse to the house of 
Pharaoh, while atr other times he goes directly to Pharaoh ; 
and even his brother-^ \nd his father were brought belbre 
Pharaohy so that the fact cannot be explained on the giomd 
of the hatred of the Eg} ptians to strangers. The correct 
explaiiation is as follows : It belongs to the Egyptian sense of 
propriety lo go with shorn head and beard, and only so is it 
allowed to appear befbrct the king. Compare chap. 41 : 14, 
where Joseph shaved himself and ehanfed his garments 
hefpre he went to Pharaoh, and the remarks upon that passage 
above.* Bat while mourning they were not permitted to 
shaver Herodotnsf says : "Among other nations it is the 
custom in mournin;^ for the relatives to shear the head, but 
the Egyptians, when an individual dies, leave the hair which 
was before ent c^, to grow both upon tl^ head and chin." 
Such pecnliar easterns are especially sith^Kl to flx the opinien 
with regard to the relation of the Pentateuch to Egypt. 

In chap. 50: 7 and 8 it is said: ^^And Joseph went up to 
bring his fother; and with him went up all the servants of 
Pharaoh, the elders of the honse, and- all the elders of the 
land of Egypt. And all the house of Joseph and his breth- 
ren," etc. "The custom of ftineral trains," says R o s e 1 1 i n i,| 
**wsLS peculiar to all periods, and to all the provinces of Egypc 
We see the representations of funeral processions in the oldest 
tombs at Eiieihyas, and similar ones are delineated in those 
of Saqqarah and ,Gizeh ; we also find others of a like nature 
in the Theban tombs, which belong to the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth dynasties," W lieii we behold the 
representations of the processions for the dead upon the 

•p. 30. fB.3.c.36. tn.3.p.395. 
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oumamentSy we seem to see the fwieral train of Jacob.^ 
The dUftioction betweett the elders of the house of Phft- 

raoh, his court-officers, and the elders of the land of Egypt, 
the state-officers, ia also worthy of notice. According to 
Other accounts the -court of the Egyptian king was made up 
of the sons of the lAost diiAingutshed priests; those called 
Nomarchs and Toparchs by the Greeks belonged to the stut&- 
(^cers.t " ' V 

: In chap. 50: 26 it is said, ''And Joseph diedr^nd thciy 
. embalmed him, and he was pot in a coffin in Egypt." Com* 
pare with this what HerodotusJ says : Now the rela- 
tives take away the body and make a wooden image in the 
shape of a man and place the body in it^ Whenit is thus 
inclosed, they placed ilin the apartment for the dead, setting 
it upright against the wafl." A doubt with regard to the Egyp- 
tian knowledge of the author might be awakened by the fact 
that he permits Joseph to be placed in a wooden sarcopha*^ 
gus,§ while one of stone would be expected. But a closer 
examination shows that this ex[}ression is directly in favor of 
the credibility of the pentateuch; coffins made of wood 
in Egypt, as indeed the passage already quoted from Herod- 
otus shows, were the common ones, and those of basalt a 
rare exception ;|| and in the case of Joseph, his order that 

—4. • ' ii • — ■ I I,',, 

* See in Taylor, p. 182. ^ . t Heerea, ldee» S. 337 Jr. . " . . 

. § The Hebrew word designates such a one. Plutarch employs 
the entuely s;^no&ytnou8 word iU(»fa$ the same thing to designate. 
See Zoega de Obeliscifl p. 330% . ^ 

- 11 "Sarcophagi," says Heyne p. 86,"ebR8alte rariBsimi et ditisBimowm 
fere; plcrtque e sycanioro, (compare upun tin; Sycamore wood as the 
common inaLcrial ofcotniis fortlie dead, Creuzer Coiniii., llerud. p 61,) 
ad formam corporis facti, ex uno caudice dluiidiato, ut altera pars pro 
capuli fundo, altera pro tegiimino sit; alii e pluribus asscribus coas- 
sati." Compare upon the quality of cofhns for the dead, Roseilini II . 
3. p. 344. But the most copious collections upon wood aa the very 
common material of the E^ytian sarcophagi are found in Zoe^a, p. 
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the children of Israel should at a future time carry his bones 
with them to Caaaan, furnishes a separate reason for giving 
the preference to wood rather than itone. Besides the cnstmn 
of putting the dead in sareophagi was bv no means a general 
o^ie, only rich and distinguished persons received this honor. 
Compare Heyne* and notice that the Egyptian knowledge 
of the author appears here, since he perniits Joseph to be a 
sharer in this honor thai belongs to those who are highly 
esteemed. 

At the close of this chapter, we would also call attention 
to the wonderfhl change in the spirit of ihb Egyptian people, 
which appears in the narrative of the Pentateuch. Abraham 
found an easy entrance into Egypt and a friendly reception, 
and no distinction between him and the Egyptians is man^ 
fested. In the time of Joseph the spirit of the Egyptian 
people had acquired a more decided character ; already are 

317 ; latissinie autem patere videmus consuetudinem mortuos inclu- 
dere in areas oblongas cadaverig staturae accomraodatas, et sic sub 
terram condere, autin^epulcro reponeie super solo exstructo, aut vero 
basi suffultas collocare subdivo. Ligni adr hoc ttsus frefuentisnmus j 
eoqae Aegyptii at plnrimom eontenti ftiiase ▼identor, dum et syeo- 
morus arbor, ejus regioaia incolay materiem piaebeiet diutunue 
durationis, et loea td»i oondeie solebanicadaTcxaab aere atque humoie 
ita eraent praednsa^ ut qaodTis lignum in m perduraie potnisse 
Tideator. Ideoqu^ uon alias quam ligoeaa aicas oommesnorat Herod* 
otu8. The same author says, p. 333 : InteUigimuB et fainc in magno 
honore apud Aegyptios fuisse areas ligneas cum arte factas et pulcre 
exornatas duin ipsum Osirideni hujusrnodi conditorio delusum et 
captum inque eo sepultum tradcrcnt ; qiiare et regum cadavera ligneo 
loculo intra lapideuni incluea I'uisse conjiclo. The coffin of king 
Mycerinus discovered in the year 1837 in the llnrd pyramid ot" Mem- 
phis is of sycamore wood. Compare LenormantyiIclaircifi8emenss.le 
Cescail du Roi Myoerinua, p. 4, Paris 1839. 

* De earcophago oUsn ita tradi eolebat aceri omne momiae aarcophago 
oonditae esaent } atqui pauciasimae ei ineluaae sant nee niai in quai 
major impenaa £tcta. Compare Haillet in Roaemn, A. a. N. M. Th. 
I. 8. 257. 

7* 
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the shepherds an abominatioiii and Joseph must be freed 
froni the ignominy of his origin by an alliance with the 

daughter of a priest oi liiL highest r.iijk But ^lill that such 
an alliauce is possible shows that the repuji»ive severity ol' the 
Egyptians against strangers had not yet reached its greatest 
height. The manner in which Pharaoh answers the requM 
of Joseph for the admission of his faiiiil\ into Egypt pro\os 
the same thing. T^ u just at the beiriiiiang of the Exodus 
we see the hatred and contempt of the Egyptians against' ail 
foreigners, and their strong national egotism , which is so con- 
spicuous in the circunistaucc umi iliu let ui aiuu i& used exclu- 
sively for their people, designating them as' of the highest 
rank.* Every one must confess that this gradual de?elop- 
ment is perfectly in accordance with nature, and that the 
repr^ntatioii oi the Pentateuch carries with it the proof , of 
its authenticity and credibility. 

* Salvolini Qampagne 4e AhamseSi Paris 1835, p.' 96L 
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CHAPTER IL 

EXO0US, Chapters I-^VU. 

The JPtars of Pharaoh and his Smrity to the Isradites* 

In chap. 1 : iOy Pharaoh says to bis people : " Come on, 
let ns deal wisely with them, (the people of the children of 

Israel,) lest they multiply, and it come to pass that when there 
faileth out any war^ they join also unto our enemies, and fight 
against os^ and so get them up out of the land.*' These 
words are spoken perfectly m accordance with the state of 
things in Egypt. Fruitful and cultivated Egypt has for its 
natural enemies the inhabitants of the neighboring deserts, 
and it ts never in greater peril than when these enemies find 
allies among its own inhabitants. The history of tlio Arabian 
Bedouins m Egypt shows ho\y very confident the Egyptian 
king might be that he had ground for his fears, and that he 
must make regnlations in accordance with them. Of these 
Bedouins Prokesch* says : " They made common cause 
with the Arabs against the communities who possessed the 
land, and who were the enemies of the Arabs as soon as the 
latter became themselves land-tillers. They fought against the 
Saracen dynasty in Egypt, against the Turkomans as soon 
as they bad acquired the ascendancy, against the Memlook 
Saltans who were the successors of the Turkomans, and they 
have been at war with the Osmanlies without intermission, 
once they hrst set foot upon Egypt more than three hundred 
years ago.'* 

The measures which Pharaoh adopted for the oppression 

of the Israelites are entirely m accordance with the spirit of 

* flrinnerungeu aus Aeg. imd Klemas. Tii« 2. 231. 
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the Pfaaraolis, whose proud severltj against hated and de- 
mised lureigners knew no boLiaiis. According to Diodo- 
xus/ Sesosiris placed upon all his buildings erected by 
Mpttves an inacription showing, that no native citizens had 
been engaged in this servile employment According to 
Pliny,t Sesostris harnessed captive kings to his chariot.} 
Upon the sculptures, in the temple at Medeenet Haboo, repre- 
senting the triumphal return of Rcmcses in, after his con- 
quests in the E isiern war, three captives appear tied under 
the axle of lub cbanoi, while otiiers bound by ropes walk by 
the side of his horses as an offering to the deity of the place*^ 
According to chap. 1: 14, Pharaoh embittered the life of 
the Israelites with hard bondage in mortar and brick. We 
see from chap. 5: 7,|| that straw was used m the preparation 
•of these bricks. I. We hare already shown that the use of 
brick was very general in Egypt, as is here tmplied.51 3. 
Bricks were made in Egypt under the direction of the king or 
some privileged person as appears from the impressions found 
upon many of them*** A great multitude of strangers were 
constantly employed in the brick fields of Thebes and other 
parts of Egypt. 2. But the most remarkable agreement with 
the Peniateuch is ia the fact, that a small portion of chopped 
:8tf aw is found ia the composition of the Egyptian bricks. 

* 1. 56, i 33. 15. 

t Sesostri Aeg-ypli roge tam rsnperbo, ut prodatur annis quibusque 
sortc rcges sin^ulos e subjectis jungere ad currum solitufl, atquc ita 
.triumphare. Diodorufi aUo relates the same thing, 1. 58. 

{ Wilkinson 1. p. 166 and plate. 

II Lntlier lits laeorrectlj translated in chap. 5: 7 : That they might 
'Stem l>rfok, ftoiA which the false opinion might easily arise thai the 
straw served as fuel Jt should be : Ye shall no more give the people 
stjraw to make brick with, etc. 

H See p. l—Also conceraing the uie of brick in £gypt| Quatcem^ 
de Quincy, 4tat de rAxchiteet, Egjpty p* 64. seq. 
«* WiIkiMn II. 97. 
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This is evident from an examiiuition of those brouL^ht by 
R o s e 1 1 i n i from Thebes on which is tiie stamp of Thothraes 
lY., the fiilh king of the eighteenth dynasty.* *^ The bricks/' 
remarks Resell in ],f '^which are now found in Egypt, 
belonging Lo the same period, always have straw mingled with 
them, aithongh in some of those that are most carefblJy made, 
it is found in very snrudi quantities.'^ Acoording to Rosel- 
l i n i, straw was used in order that the bricks, (they were not 
for the most part burned, but dried in the aun,) might be 
more firm, especially those of coarse' clay and more roughly 
formed. P r o k e s c hj says, ** The bricks (of the first pyramid 
at Dashoor) are of fine clay from the Nile mingled with 
chopped straw. Tliis intermixture gives the bricks an aston- 
ishing durability." The inquirer wiD not lea?e unnoticed 
sucklittle and entirely utfdesigned circumstances as these. 

We are carried much farther by the comparison of our 
history with a picture discovered in a tomb at Thebes^ of 
which R o s e 1 1 i n i^ first fiirnished a drawing and an expla- 
nation : Explanation of a picture representing the Hebrews 
as they were engaged in making brick." We will first give 
an abstract of the account of R os e 1 1 i n i, "Of the laborers/' 
says he, "some are employed in transporting the clay in 
vessels, some in intermingling it with the straw, others are 
taking the bricks out of the form and placing them in rows, 
still others with a piece of wood upbn their backs and ropes 
on each side carry away the bricks already burned or dried. 
Their dissimilarity to the Egyptians appears at the first view; 
the complexion, physiognomy and beard permit us not to be 
mistaken in supposing them to be Hebrews. They wear at 
the hips the apron which is common among the Egyptians, 
and there is also represented as m use among them a kind of 
short trowsers after the fashion of the fi'^DriD?^ . Among the 
Hebrews, four Egyptians, Tcry distinguishable by their mien, 

* Ros. U. 2. p. S5». f II. 2. p. 259. 

t In der Erinn. Th. 2. S. 31. § II. 2. p. 254 seq. 
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fgaM and color» afe aeea; two of them, odo sfttiBg and the 

other stnndiug, carry a stick in their hand ready to fall upon two 
other Egyptians^ who are here represented like the Uehrews, 
oae of tbem earryii^ on his shoulder a vessel of clay, and the 
other vetarning from the transportation of hrick, carrying his 
empty vessel to get a new \odd. J lie tomb belonged to a 
high court-officer of the king, Rochscere, and was made in 
the tioie of Thothnes iV, the fifth king of the eighteenth 
dynasty. The qneation, ''How eame this picture in the t#fnb 
of Rochacere R o s e 11 i n i answers as follows : " He was 
theoterseer of the public buildings and had, consequently, the 
charge of all the works undertaken by the king. There 
are found represented therein still other objects of a like 
nature ; two collossal statues of kings, a sphinx and the 
laborers who hewed the stcme^— works which he by ?irtae of 
Us office had caused to be performed in his life-time. 
' To the queistion, "How came the representation of the 
labors of the Israehtes at Thebes V it is answ^ed: ** We 
need not suppose that the labors were perforaied in the rerj 
place where they are represented, for Rochscer^ wasoverseer 
of the royal buildings throusfhout the land, and wliat was 
done ill the circuit of his operations, could, wherever per- 
formed^ be represented in his tomb at Thebes. It is 
also no* impossible that the Hebrews went even to Thebes. 
In Exodus 5: 12, it is said, that they scattered themselves 
through the whole land of Egypt in order to procure straw. 

So far Resell in i. The agreement of this painting 
with our account in many very striking points, ap|jt ;iis at 
first view. We, consequently, select from them only two. 

1. It is said in the narrative^ the Israelites were subjected 
to severe labor in mortar and brick. Just so this servile 
labor appears tliroutrliout the painting as twofuiti, bonie are 
employed upon the clay from which the bricks were made, and 
some upon the £nished brick, We have in this painting 
an explanation with regard to the Egyptians who accompa- 
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nied the I«raeliieB ki their Bsodiifl. Of theee I^yptiam we 
read, first, in Exod. 15h;38, ^*And afso a great rabble n^s^) 

went up with them." In Num. 11: 4, " The mixed Egyptian 
pojiHiiace ((iQDD>(r[) led astray tlie Israelites in the desert to 
diaoontentment" In Dent fl9, ]10(11>— let k be observed 
how aecuratdy these remote and disconnected passages agree 
With each other — ^the Egyptian aliens appear as very poor, as 
the lowest servants^ as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
ThQ des^ationa roUfe and papuhee 4tt the first passages, 
also show, that these attendants of the Israelites l)e longed to 
tihe lowest grades oi society. Just such people we should 
^liBill^ expect to find in £gypt. Their existence is the 
fleeessary consequence of strongly marked cmste$ in society. 
The monuments indeed place vivicfly before ns most inaiaiest 
disti^Gtkfps in, station. A part of the people appear to be in 
tteil(^<dlegr«datioii which now pressea vipon the Fellahs.* 
Aoc^ iH fe y to Herodotnsf the caste of swine-herds, a 
native tribe, was unclean and despised in Egypt. All inter- 
course with the rest of the inhabitants, even entrance into a 
teqiple, was forbidden, and they were as mnch despised as 
the Parias in India."( The contempt in which they were 
heldwa^ npt cert^niy the consequence of their occupation, 
lpl4lMp^0ccuptition of the disdain which was felt for theok 
A\Ambf^ nncieaa, they had no reason iyc avoiding the care 
of unclean animals. But full light first falls upon these 
notices of the Pentateuch through our painting. We see 
a||g|t it|)gyptians who are placed entirely cmi an ecpiality with 
^ hated and despised foreigners. What is more natnral 
than that a considerable part of these Egyptians, bound close 
to their companions in sorrow by their common misery, 
abonld lea?e with them their native land, such now to them 
only in name.| 



* WUk. Vol. I. p. 285. t B. r . 47. X Heeren, S. 150. 

II Comparo apon the bo&dmen of Egypt, who like the Helots in 
Sparta, were m ignominious servitude, Bdckh,.Erklaruiig Einer Aeg. 
Urkmide 8. S7^28. 
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He who has carefully e^Larnined the engraving in Rose I- 
litti, the great in^Kyrtaooe of which has heen acknowledged 
hy soch historiaiiB as Heeren,* perceiving its striking 

accord.uice with the rentatcucli, wiii ask first of all, whclher 
then this picture u> really genuine, whether it is not prohably a 
anppoeititioiis work, prepared after the Pentateuch was written. 
This question, almost soffidently answered by the condition 
of the jKunting itself, is, by the judicious Wilkinson, who 
made a new examination on the spot, decided entirely in 
favor of the picture* This decision is the more to be relied on^ 
since W II k i n s o n,f while he questions whether the paint 1 1 1 g 
has direct reference to the labors of the Israelites, does not 
deny the significance of it for the Pentateuch. But the 
arguments with which he contends against its referring to 
Israelites, are uf so little importance, that we can scarcely 
avoid thinking that he is influenced by something foreign from 
the thing itself) and they are decidedly outweighed, by the 
evident Jewish bearing and cast of physiognomy, which can 
be traced even in the common wood cuts such as are found 
in Tayior4 Wilkinson, first, makes the place where the 

*He says, Gott. Anz. 1835, S. 1328 : If this painting represents the 
servitude of the children of Israel in these labors, it is equally impor- 
tant for exegesis and chronology. For ezegesisi beeanse it would be 
a strong proof of the gieat antiquity, of the Mosaic writings, and 
especnlly of the book of Exodus which in chapters oqe and five 
gives a description that applies most accurately to this painting, even 
in unimportant particulars. For chronology, since it belongs to the 
eighteenth djmasty, under the dominion of Thothmes-Moeris, aboat 
1740 before Christ, ami therefore would give a fixed point both for 
profane and sacred History. 

t Vol. 11. p. 96 seq : It is curious/* he remarks, to discover other 
foreign captives occupied in the same manner, overlooked by similar 
« task^masters,* and performing the very same labors as the IsraeHies 
described in the Bible ; and no one can look at the paintings of Thebes, 
representing brick-makers, without a feeling of the highest interest." 

t p. 79. 
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pmiing k fauBd, a aatler <rf in^Kir^^ TIhH H mhioc 
refrnMOt work done Hi anolher part of Egypt, the hiero- 
glyphic inscription shows. Accordiog to this, the bricks are 
mad^ for a building in TMm. BuI at teast 98 giveo bf 
Roaeiiini^* the inscription does not so definitely affirm 
lUs; and even if it did, what vaJid objection is there to the 
assuif)[)tiori tliat the Israelites were carried e?en as far as 
Thebes &x tke sake of their work 9 That Egypt in 
tunes, even the tnoi* ancient, fumed one kingdom, is now, 
aittoe the witness of the Holy Scriptures io this respect has 
received so strong a conhrmation from the monaments» 
geoeraUy acknowledged-t It was for the interest of the 
oppressor to scatter the Israelites as much as possible through 
his whole land. Even now, the Fellahs are often collected 
io uoops troiu the most remote proTinees in Egypt, when 
any great work is to be e«eented. Secondly, the beard is 
wantinf, which is so marked in the people of Syri a on the 
Egyptian nionmnents and in the case of the prisoners of 
•Sheshonk. But in one indiridnal the beards is certainly 
represented, and if it is wanting in the case of the others, it is 
easy to aeconnt for it by supposing that they were compelled to 
accommodate themselves to Egyptian customs.l There is a 
plain difference between the Israelites and those jnst made 
eqrtSves, who natnrally appear upon the monuments in the 
costame of their own nation. Tiurdly, the argument from 



p. 262. Commeadaitientoj-che rechino— i matlom? verso Is 
somtrosioni deUa diviaa caia [del tempio] del-*Dio. 

. t Cempaie PhUh, Quaeitiones Aegypt. Gdtt. 1890, Rosellini, Wil« 
kiiUNm aad othere. 

t Even VVjlkinson, Vol. III. p. 358, says : ''Althoui^h foreigners 
who wer« bmught to Egypt as slaves, had beards on their arrival in 
the country, we find that as soon as they were employed in the 
■enriee of this civilized people, they were obliged to conform to the 
cleanly habits of their masteis ; their beards and heeds were shSTed," 
etc. 

8 
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Jawiab phjrsiognamjr is not decisive ; for the EgypUime, who 
generdUjr did not ^ve the eame atleiitioB to the cottntenwiee 

as to costume, weapons, etc., but rather, for the most 
ptart, employed a certain geoeral style of features, for 
the inhabitanta of a particular region,* have adopted the 
same cbaracteratica for all the iahabitants of Syria^ as 
appears from the sculptures. Assuming the correctness of 
this position, which seems to us very doubtiul, would the 
Egyptians, since the Jewish cast of phyaiognomy throughout 
can by no means be denied, have borrowed the type for the 
Syrians generally, from the Jews ? This at least is certain, that 
a people from the region in which the Israelites dwelt were 
found in Egypt in the circumstances represented in the paint* 

in^, and by a comparison of the picture witii the account of 
Moiies, we should be perfectly justitied in the asaumption that 
these persons were real Israelites. 

It is also characteristic of Egypt, when in this same foor- 
teeiuii verse, it is said that the life of the Israelites was also 
embittered "through all maimer of service in the field*'* 
There is scarcely a country in which the cultivatioR of the 
land requires so much peculiarly servik labor as in Egypt. 
Irrigation especially, is here very laborious.! 



Use of the Papifrus and Bitumen in Egypt* 

According to chap. 2: 3, the mother of Moses taking a 
chest of pcgpyrUs smears it with bUumm and pitch, lays the 
child in it and puts it down among the<reeds on the j^ove of 
the Nile. That the autlior names the papyrus as the material 
of the chest, is a strong argument in his favor. In Kgypt, and 
there only, was the papyrus employed in the manufacture of 
many articles of use. Mats, baskets, sandals and various 



* Wykinflon I. p. 386. 

t Bee the more recent Commealatoni tti Deut 11: 10. 
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other thkigB were made of it* Eren boats were eoiMtroctect 

of it.t The use of the pap \ rns belongs to the earliest times. 
Even in the most ancient sculptures it is found with writing 
ufon hiX BitmneD Was one of the prhicipat mgredients in 
embalming in Egypt. § In- a passag^e in the Travels of 
M i n u t ol giving a description < t thp annlvsis of the 
re^inotts composition of a black shining linger Irom the body 
of « mmkimy'' by John, it is said : The resinous mass is com- 
poiiad of the piteh^wood mentioned in a preceding note/ and 
of a kind of biiumea vvluch th^ Egyptians might have 
«||l»kied ft«^^ Dead Sea^ Babylon, Susa t>r even from 
I9l0pama^ ot at teasi of an entirely analogous substance.^ 
John also found bituminous substances in the embalming 
materials in connexion witha child^mummy.^ According to 
R^Mi^llinV'^^^re have been found in 4he tomb df U'etirel, 
ev lilenepbthabtt many small statues oPwood in the form of 
a iiiuimiiy, covered with a straUun of bitumen. {J That pitch 
was known at this tnne in Egypt, we cannot doubt, sin^it 
ai^MrildM. objects which belong to the oldest times. 

I 

* . - ' ' % 

The Daughter of Pharaoh finds the Child, Moses, 

According to chap. 2: 5, the daughter of Pharaoh finds 

the child, Moses, as, accompanied by her maidens, she goes 
to bathe in the Nile. That the women in I'^gypt wrro tar loss 
restrained than in the rest of the East, as this fact implies, 
wttteve afready shown.|||| That the king's daughter went 
to the Nile to bathe is explained by the Egyptian notion.oT^he 

•Wilkinson, Vol. III. pp. 62, 146. 

t Herod, a. 96. Plut. de Is. etUsir. p. 395 ; according lo which Isis 
M borne tt|K>n a boat of papyrus. Wilk. Vol. III. p. Ko». 11. 3. 
p. 124. 

% Wilk. lU. 130. § Diod. 19. chap. 99. US. 373. 

IT 8. 344. Vol. I. 1. p. 249. 

tf Ros. U. 3.' p. 330 aeq. XX Wilk. Vol. lU. p. IdeK |||| p. 96. 
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aieredBOM of tfaa NH^ Oftkis we siMttt apeak mciiibieqiieDi 
part cf this ▼okmie. A rep rea cp tation of an Egyptian bi^ng 

scene — a lady with four female servants who attend upon her 
aod perform varioua offices, is £omd ia W i) k iason.* 

The Israelites directed to barrow of the Egifptians 

OmameaUf etc* 

In chap. 8: 23, ami the parallel passage where the Israel- 
itish women are directed to borrow of their Egyptian neigh- 
bora gold and siWer ornameBts, il is implied that sueh 
ornaments were even then in very general use among the* 
Egyptians. This has been fully confirmed by late discoveries. 
On the monuments, remarks Roseiiiniyt vases of costly 
metals are fonnd, not merely in the representations of rdi« 
gioiis ceremonies and the offerings of kings to the gods, but 
also among the objects of household use. Very many such 
things are found in the tombs of mere private individuals. 
Therefore it is elear, that not ^e "great only, bat att who 
possessed any wealth had such articles among their house- 
hold furniture.l 

Moses* Rod. 

Aeeordmg to chap. 4: 2, Moses carries a rod, and this we 
find to be afterwards bis inseparable companion. That he 
Ibliows an Egyptian custom in this, is evident firom ckqp. 
7: i% where each of the magicians carries hie rod*. AceerdU 
ing to the monuments, the Egyptian nobles generally car* 
ried a stick from three to six feet long when they went out. 
One of them, preserved to our time, is of cherry-wood ; but 
they g^erally preferred, aa it appears, the acacia wood.^ 

♦ Vol. III. p. 389. 1 11. 2. p. 345. 

I WilkiasoD^ Yok. ILL p. m § Wilk. UL 38&3. 
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IBqjplim pnt9tB mi oUm persons of rank are represented 
as waikiog with elkika* 

Writing muck jfractiscd in £gifjpt. 

The name of the Isnidltish officers^ which the task-mas* 

ters of Pharaoh placed over them, D^noiJ, the writers, is de- 
rived from the verb *jt3Tp , to write.i This is highly charao 
teristic of the state of things in Egypt In no land of the 
old world was facility in writing so great, and the materials 
for writing t)y any means so perfect, as in Egypt. Stone- 
wiNrkers were accustomed," sajs Rosellini^'^to engrave 
upon eaehsqoare hlock an inscription in hieroglyphics; an 
lujpression was made upon ihc bricks, (which besides very 
frequently bore inscriptions, )§ — even oxen were represented, 
— the steward of the house kept a written register* They pr<^ 
bahly wrote more in ancient Egypt, and on more ordinary 
occasions, than among us." "The EgypUaiis," sajsJthe 
same author, || diiOTer specially from all other people, in that 
th^ constantly cover the interior and esiterior of theu houses, 
and the walls of aU the innumerable apartments, of their 
wonderful subterranean burial places with images and writ- 
ing." Upon the implements, and even garments of the 
Egyptians, the name of the owner is frequently wholly or in 
part inscribed." "The proper name of the profession of the 
men is written upon them on the monuments, the name of 
aoinials upon their representatives, and that of implements 
of every sort upon the figures which represent them/' " We 
must shut our eyes against the clearest light, if we would 
deny that the art of reading and writing was generally stud- 
ied and practised in ancient Egypt, to as great a degree at 

* WUk. III. m 

t 806 the •rguments for this in Tb. II. der Beitrftge sar Binl. 
8. 449 m 

t II. 3. p. 941. § p. m 3. II p. 339. 

8» 
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aleo (brnished by R ose 1 1 i n i,* that in jndioid traiiMetkms, 

everything was transacted in writing. The scribes, who 
meet our ejes wherofer we look, act aa important partt 
The judges of the under-world all carry ttpon Iheir heads the 
symbolic pen of truth and justice.f The passion for writing 
was so incorporated with the business of Egypt, that even 
now the last remains of the Egypiiaoai the Copts, are in ex- 
^losire posseaaion of all aeoretaries' posts, and aa it were, fenn 
a nation of scribes. § Tliese Coptic scribes compose a nu- 
merous community, with a kind of hierarchy. These^re- 
ferences show, that these and the remirining passages ef 
the Pentateoch which imply a great extension ci the art of 
writing among the Israelites in the time of Moses, 1 1 only 
make known what cannot have be^ otherwise, and thus 
an a strong oonfiraiait<Mi of the narrative. These passages, 
so far from witnessing against the Mosaic period, have now 
b^oroe just so many proofs for the same. The little foun- 
dation there is at the present time for the argument against 
the authenticity of Ihe Pentateueh, from the non-eitistcnoe, 
or at least the limited diffusion of the art of writing, is 
shown by such facts as this, that S al vol i n it] allows that 
the manuscript of S al 1 i e r, contdning a deseription of the 
expedition of Remeses the Great agahist the Scheta and their 
allies, was written about the year 1565 before Christ! 
Whether in this particular case he is is error er not, is, for 
•our argument, a matter of indilference^ ' For, it is suflHeient 

that an inquirer so generally esteemed for discrimination, 
can suppose such a date possible,— that he did not even con- 

* Vol. IT. 3. p. 5i72 8eq. t Ro«. p. 272 ae^. 

t Ro8. U. 500. 

{ See e. g. Girard in the Deser. 1. 17. p. 192. 

II They are found collected m Th. 2. der Beitrage S. 457 ff. 

If Campagiie de RiiAma6fl, Pans 1636, p. 1S3. 
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Mder it ndOMary to-^estion whether writing existed at that 

time in Egypt 

We will here make some additions to our Essay concern- 
liig^ writiDg materials ia the Mosaic period.* The Egyptians 
wrote with reddish ink.f The common material on which 
they wrote was paper made of the papyrus plant, which is 
found in great quantities in the common tombs. The great 
almMlance of coarse and fine paper which^ from the datM, 
belonged to the dillbrent dynasties of the Pharaohs, at least 
as far back as the 18th, make it certain that the use of paper 
in Egypt at the time of Alexander was my old, and therefore 
refhtes the dedarationsof Pliny. The Egyptians also wrote 
with ink and red chalk upon cloth. We have in our possession, 
wrappers of mummies of byssos, written over with the ritual 
for the dead4 They also wrote catalogoeSy accounts^ and 
•other such- Kke things with ink upon wood, reseels of Ter- 
ra Cotta, pieces of liine-stoae, etc.§ Finally, they also wrote 
on parchment II 



Pr^^aium of Sianefor Inscripium^ 

The passage^ Deut. chap, xxvii, according to which the 
stones to be written upon were to be first co? ered with lime, 
has already been explained and verified from the antiquities 

of Egypt. ^ We here add also, a reference to Wilkin- 
son, Vol. III. p. 300, where the sand-stone of the Egyptians 
is said to have had a kind of stucco spread over it before the 
paintings were made, and even granite was covered with a 
similar composition. Prokesch^*' says : "I saw oney(among 

* Th. 2. der Beitrage, S. 481 ff. 

t Ros. II. 2. p. 207, with which, in order to call to mind thai the 
use of ink is implied in Num. 5; 23, compare what was said on this 
passage, Beitiag, Th. 2. 8. 489. 

t Rob. p. 227. § Ros. p. 228. 

II Wilk. Vol. III. p. 152. IT Beitiaae, Th. 2. 8. 464. 

** £riiiiieruiigen aus Aeg. and Klemaa, Th. 9. 8, 31. 
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the tombB in thepyrwnidi of Daslioor,) where a red mortar is 
first laid upon the stone, and then the hiero^jphics and a 

figure ui the apib ure iinpre^bed upon this coating. 

The Bastinado* 

The scene in chap. 5: 14, where the olliccrs of the chil- 
dren of Israel^ whom tiie Egyptian overseers of Pharaoh 
placed over them^were beaten because those onder their 
charge had not performed their task in brick-makinf, is 
placed vividly before our eyes in the representation of an 
£gyptian bastinado in W i i k i n s o n.* With this compare 
another representation^t where the laborers are stimulated 
to work by the persaasive powers of the stick." The first 
painting shows conclusively, that the mode of inflicting 
stripes deacribed in Deut. 25: 2, (the guihy person is laid 
down flat upon the ground befi>re the judge and beatenp) was 
precisely the Egyptian mode. Wilkinson describes it in 
the following words: Men and boys were laid prostrate on 
the ground^ and frequently held by the hands and feet^ while 
the chastisement was administered.*'! 

The Shoterim of the Israelites^ the same as the Modern 

Sheikh el'BekdU 

Analogy, lor ihe taking of oiriccrs from the oppressed peo- 
ple themselves, who are made responsible for tiie perlbrn^ance 
of prescribed labor^ may be found in modern Egypt* This 
same thing b done among the Arab fellahs, whose condition, 

under tiie government ol tiie J'urks, as the description of 

• Voi. 11. p. 41. t Wilk. II. p. 48. 

I Compaie Roselluii^ II. 3. p. 974, and ooncerning the preBenee of 
a magistrate at the execution of the puniahineiit, the same author, 
p. 278. 
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Miohaudy^ for example, showa^ agreee in maQj respeets 
remarkably with that of the Israelites. In each viUtige, me 
of the Arabs, under the title of Sheikh el-Beled, occupies the 
place qH mediator between the government and the people. 
He must see that the men perform the prescribed labor, and 
collect from them the taxes which the government imposes 
upon them. The Sheikh eUBeled is often seen under the 
stick of the Kaim-^nakam, the Kaahif or the Mamoor, in the 
place of some ihdividaal of the common people^ of whom he 
in tura aller wards takes vengeance, t 

TAe DuUes of ike ^aUrinu 

Since we are now occupied with the Shoterim, we wilJ 
also add, that the position, hitherto not prq>erl]F anderstood, 
which they, according to the precepts in Deut« 30: 1 seq., 
must have held with reference to warlike affairs, (they had 
the care of levying soldiers, and excusing those unable to 
perform military serrice, and they deliTered the troops oyer 
to the military chieft, the captains of the armies/* in vene 
9th,) is explained by the post which the scribes occupy 
in the same sphere in modern Egypt, and in all probability 
the whole institution of the Skoienm, as it is entirely alien to 
patriarchal customs, is of Egyptian origin. The scribes in 
the representation of Egyptian warlike scenes act an impor- 
tant part. In levying soldiers, for instance, they write down 
the names of those who are brooght before them by their 
commattders.| They count, in the presence of the king, 
the hands of the slain which have been cut off, and some- 
times also their tongnes and other members of the body; 
they make a statement of the weapons, the horses and the 
rest of the booty, and present it to the king,§ and they per- 
form whatever such like things there are to be done. 

* Correspondance, t. 5. p. 254. t Ros. II. 2. p. 257. 

I &M. II. 3. p. dia % Wilk. L p. m 
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The Arrcganet of the Fkarmks* 

The insolent pride with which Pharaoh received the mes- 
sage Gommunicated by Moses, as : Who is Jehovah, that I 
should hear his voice, to let Israel go I know not Jeho- 
vah and will not let Israel go," in chap. 5: 2; the obstinacy 
which he afterwards exhibits, when the divine punishments 
fall upon him, one after another, in deciding to go to de- 
straction with his 'land and people, rather than yield, are 
proved on the monuments in various ways, to be in accord- 
ance with the genuine spirit of a l;?haraoh. A comparison of 
the representation of the victory of Reoieses Meiamon, in 
Thebes, explained by C h a ro p oil i o n,* is of special inter- 
est in this C(3niiection. The Pharaoh, it is there said, at 
whose feet they lay down these trophies of victory, (the sev- 
ered right hand and other members of the body,) sits quietly 
in his chariot, while his horses are held by his officers, and 
directs a haughty speech to his warriors : " Give yourselves 
to mirth ; let it rise to heaven. Strangers are dashed to the 
ground by my power. Terror of my name has gone forth; 
their hearts are full of it ; I appear before them as a lion ; 
I have pursued them as a hawk; I have annihilated their 
wicked souls. I have passed over their rjvers; I have set on 
fire their castles; I am to Egypt what the god Mandoo has 
been; I have vanquished the barbarians; Amun Re, my 
father, subdued the whole world under my feet, and I am 
king on the throne forever." It is said that we mistake the 
whole character of Ohampollion's work, if we aissert the 
literal truth of this traoblation: hut the spirit which the 
speech breathes may always be recognized from it. 

The ancient Egyptian kings named themselves in their 
pride, Kings of the whole world,f and what is yet more, they 
in this arrogance claim divine honors for themselves. This 

* In den Briefen aui Aeg. p. USST. t Cbampollion, p. 331. 
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can be proved by a multitude of arguments, of which we will 
here give only a few. The Menephtheum at Thebes has a 
doable character/ that of a temple and palace. It is in all 

its plan destined for the dwelling of a man, and yet it re- 
miads one by its decoraiiun^s, ui the consecrated residence of 
a god* Even the name Pharaoh is a monument of this idea* 
It cannot be doubted that it designates the king, as the incar- 
nation uf ihe sun, which the Egyptians uauicd Plirc. TJ^e 
proof of this Rosellinit furnishes, relying specially upon 
the fact that among the royal emblems, a disk, representing 
the sun^'^akss the first place. This is, accordingly, the first 
title which all the kings of Egypt bore. Fhre also occurs, 
Qen. 41: 4^, in the name of the priest at On or Heliopolis, 
city of th0 sun, Potiphera, that is, consecrated to Phre. 
This mii]|ie is also very common on the Egyptian monument&| 

» OmmpoOion/p. 957. 1 1. 1. p. 115. 

t See also \N il kiiison, Egypt and Tiiubes, p, 5, note, and Manners 
and Customs, Vol. L p. 4^, 
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CHAPTER III* 

THK SIGNS AND WONDERS IN EGYPT. 

The Comuction qf^he Supematund mih the Natural m tlu 

Plagues of Egypt. 

The part of Exodus which we now proceed to examine, is 
of great importance for our object^ first and principally ia 

that the supernatural events described, all find a foundation 
in the natural phenomena of Egypt, and stand la close con- 
nection with ordinary occurrences, and also on accoont of 
the many separate references in the narrative, which show 
how very accurate tlie author's knowledge of Egypt was. 

As respects the ^rst point, many bare wished to make the 
connection of the wonders with the natural phenomena of 
Egypt, an argument against the Pentateuch. So indeed the En- 
glish deists have done, as, for example M o r g a n.* — Amon^ 
those more recent, v. B o h 1 ent is conspicuous. Moses, be 
remarks, in order to avoid the suspicion of self deception, was 
at least obliged to express himself in the mildest manner pos- 
sible among his coiiteniporaries, who were so well acquainted 
with Egypt, if he wished to make the commonly observed 
natural phenomena arail as miracles. But it is perfectly 
clear, that these occurrences as they are related, notwith- 
standing their foundation in nature, always maintained their 
character as miracles, and consequently are sufficient to prof e 
what they are intended to prove, and to accomplish what 
they did accomplish. Attempts to merge the supernatural 
in the natural, such as have been made by Du Bo is 

* Coiiip. Lilienthal, die gate Sache der gotU. Oiienb. Tb. 9. S. 33. 
t S. 56. der Eiul. 
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Ay me,* and then by Eicbhorn,t will not accomplish 
their design. Indeed, the unusual force in which the com- 
moQ exhibitions of nature here manifest themselves, and 
espeeially their rapid succession, while at other times only a 
single one exhibits itself with unusual intensity, as well as 
the fact that E i c h h o r n, notwithstanding all the unnatural 
misrepresentations in which he allowed himself, yet found ma* 
terial for a treatise Dn the wonderful year of Egypt, — ^if we 
at the same time consider these events in connection with 
the changing cause of them, and also take into account the 
exemption of the Land of Goshen, — bring us to the limits of 
the miraculous ; for the transition to the miraculous is reached 
by the extraordinary in its hirrhest gradation. f 

But we are brought into the sphere of the miraculous itself, 
by the circumstance that these things are introduced and per- 
formed by Mooes, that they cease at his request, and a part 
of them at a time fixed upon by Pharaoli himse!f.§ Hence 
the connection with natural phenomena can be made to avail 
against the Pentateuch, only when, going beyond the present 
narratiye, we limit what in it can be explained by the natural 
occurrences of Egypt, and establish the presumption, that 
the remainder .belongs to fiction. But this assumption wants 
all foundation. Not until the historical character of the 
Pentateuch is disproved, is it necessary, in conformity with 

I 

* Notice sur te sijoar des Uebreax en Bgypte^ J>eBGriptioii» t. viii* 
f In his Treatise, De Aegypti Anno mtrabili. 

X Even Du Bois Ayni6 in a man nor acknowledges this. He says, 
Descr. t. 8. p. 110 : "Que V on t carte done de la description des 
piaies d' Efryp^*' If"^ exaggerations poetiqiies permises^i celui, qui de- 
erit avec transport ies ph^nomenes qui ont servi a la d^Oivrance de 
son peupie, et V on verra tout prestige a' evonouir ; mais Ic concours 
de tant d' hrbnemena extraordinaiies qaoiqoe naturels, et leur r6siil- 
tat sur le ooor, endarci da Fhaiaon, ponrrout n^anmoins dtie eoii* 
sidMsconmie ane preave irappante de la protaetion dmne." 

{ See Ex, 8: 5 seq. 

9 
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ike oaliiral phikMophy of Egypi, to wparale irqtb and fi«tiofi 
from one mother, although it is than better to transfer the 

whole narrative to the province of mythology, since the natii- 
fal in It acquires its significance merely through its coaneo- 
tioii with die sopematuraL And so soon as it shall he so* 
parated, we can no longer eooiprehend how Hoses cooUl 
make use of ihis to prove anything, and how it produced the 
coasequences ascribed to it. 

Buts that the natural is in itself a presnmption against Iho 
ittpematoral, and thus furnishes an argament against the 
historical veracity ot the Pentateuch, caniK t be affirmed, 
if we^&ert ourselves to bring forward any one tenable rear- 
son for thisy we shall soon see that we have allowed an eo^ 
tirely arbitrary assumption. On the contrary, that the oon* 
nection with the natural serves for conhrmatioa to the super* 
natural, is clear from the following reasons. 

Smee we have shown that the natural groand*-work of theses 
wonderful events caimot be made an argument ^mns^ the 
Fentateuchy it belongs to us also to point out how far it is in 
itvoi of the same. Here cornea into view^ first, the fitness of 
this character of the miracle lo the end designed. The sn- 
periicitural [)rcsents generally in the Scriptures, no violent 
opposition to the natural, but rather unites in a friendly al« 
kance with ilU This follows from the most intimate rdatiois 
in which natural e^entB also stand to God. The endeavor to 
isolate the miraculous can aid only impiety. But there was 
here a particular reason also for uniting the supernatural as 
closely as possible with the naturak The object to which all 
of these occurrences were directed, accordin a to chap. Si 30^ 
was to sliow that Jehovah is Lord ui the midst of the land. 
Well-grounded proof of this could not have been produced 
hy bringing suddenly upon Egypt a succession of strange 
terrors. From these it would only have followed that Jeho- 
vah had received a momentary and external power over Egypt. 
On tha contrary, if the events which annnally fetm were 
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placed under the inmediate eentrol of Jellovadi, h wottU be 

appropriately shown that He was God in the midst of the 
Imadf and the doom ot the false gods which had been placed 
tB bia Btead woaM go forth, and they would be entirdy dri?eB 
&si of the jorisdictioii which was considered as belonging to 
them.* * 

Further, later dcUon would aiiB specially at the dissolution 
of all connection between the aaperuatural and the nataral, 
on the supposition that the dignity of the former would be 
marred, and that the omnipotence of the Lord and his love 
for Israel would be obscured, through this connection* It 
would make it an object to concentrate apon Egypt the 
siratigest terrors. The consideration of the sigfitficance of 
the connection of the supernatural with the natural, which 
has jusi been pointed out, would not be sufficient to counter* 
balance this advantage, eren if it could be supposed that this 
delicate laaaner of considering the subject, so far removed 
from common observation, would have been understood. 
And even aside from this view, a fictitious account could 
never succeed in sustaining so accurately the E^^ypttan cha- 
racter in connection with the supematLiral, in preventing the 
dotrusion of an element which was not Egyptian. Were it 
even probable that individual Israelites of later times had aa 
accurate acquaintance with Egypt, it would be of little ad- 

* Even the earlier commentators have cccasVonally hinted at this 
reason for a connection of tiie supernatural with the natural, yet with- 
out giving to the thourrht its full iiuporUncp. Thus, Calvin, for ex- 
ample, in his remnrks upon the account of the plague of frogs, says : 
Aegyptioe ante quasi precario vitam diixis.^e ostcndit deus, quia sin- 
gular! beneficio protexerat ab incursu ranarura. Scimus Aegyptuin 
eb multas paludes et lentum ac prope stagnantem Nilum multts rami 
et venenaiia bestiis fuiase lefertam. None qanm sobito erumpunt 
ingentes tormae, agrorum Buperficiem obtegunt, penetrant etiam in 
domoa et eahieola, denique in reginm palatium eoaaeendont : facile 
apparel fuiase ante oohibilaa sola dei mann a*que ito deasi Behamrum 
fuigse regni ilUvs yrmmdem €t tmaUdum, 
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vautage» siuce the thing would uecessaniy not take its shafie 
from them merely, bat far more from the preraOing igno- 
rance of Egypt. Thus, therefore, the connection of the so* 
pernatural with the uaturai, throughout the whole, is au ar- 
gument for the credibility of the narrative, for its compoailictt 
at the time it purports to have been made, and consequently 
for its Mosaic origin. . . 

Moses^ Rod changed to a Serpettf. ' ' ^ 

After these general remarks, we turn to particular explana- 
tions. A sign which is oi a harmless nature, precedes, in 
7i 8 — 13, the signs which are comprehended in the number 
ten as a perfect number, and which are also plagues. Trial 
is hrst inade> whether Pharaoh, in reference to whom Cal- 
vin* so strikingly says, There is presented us in the per- 
son of one abandoned, an example of human arr<^ance and. 
rcbcllivtii/' will not become , wise without severe measures. 
Moses' rod is changed into a serpent, the Egyptian magicians 
accomplish, at least in appearance, the same thmg; bnt Mo-- 
ses' rod swallows up their rods. This counter-wonder of the 
Egyptian magicians is founded on the peculiar condition of 
Egypt ; nmch more is the Mosaic sign,-»the same by which 
indeed Moses had already, by the divine command, proved his 
commission from God, among the elders of his people. Mo- 
ses was furnished with power to perform that which tlie 
Egyptian magicians most especially gloried in, and by which 
they most of all supported their authority. 

The iiic intntion ut serpents has been native to Egypt from 
the most uucient even to the present timet The l^'renoh 

* Nohh ill unius reprobi persona superbiae et rebellioois humanae 
Imago sabjicitur*, 

f Compare Aelian, 17. 5, and the summary of the seeounts of the 
ancients, concerning the Psylli, in Qaatrem^xei M^mcires ear I* ^yp- 
te, 1 1, p. 902 fle4|. 
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scholars, in their Description, have given the most accordant 
accounts of k. Even those who entered upon an examiQ«e> 
tion of the mbjecl with moel aboolule imbeliefy havQ beaB 
fiireed to the oowietiaQ tbtt there is eomethiag m k,— tbei 
the Psjili are found in possession of a secret cliarm, which 
places them m a condition to bring about the most woodero 
M ooRsequencea. " We eoniiMB^" it is said, that we, *^ far 
wmoved from aM easy eredulitj, have ourselres been wit- 
nesses of some things so wonderful, that we cannot consider 
the art of the serpent-tamers as entirelj chinerioal. W 
Mief ed at first that they reaaoved the teeth of serpents and 
the stings of scorpions, but we have had opportunity to con- 
vince ourselves of the contrary."* ** I am persuaded," says 
ftiiatreiiiere,t ^'that there were a isertain nnmber of 
men fennd anaong the Psylli of antiquity, who by certain sch 
cret preparations pttt themselves in a condition, not to fear 
the bite of serpents, and to handle the most poisonous of 
thesB imiiijiured" **ln Egypt *and the neighboring conia- 
tri€»,'* says the same author, " there are men and women, 
who truly deserve the name of FsylJi, and who uniujmed 
handle the. cerastes and other serpeota, whose poison pr<^ 
duces iroaaediate death.'^^ That they do not probably break 
out the poisonous teeth, H a s s e 1 q u i s t also testifies, from 
personal observation. According to the acconnt in the De^ 
scription,^ the art passes from father to son. The PsjUii fbria 
an association claiming to be the dnly indiTidaals who are able 
to charm serpents, and to free houses iVoni them. Never does 
sny other than the spn of a Psylli attain to this ability. Ser* 
peats in Egypt often conceal themsekes in ifae houses, and 
then become very dangerous. When anything of this kind 
is suspected, they have recourse to the Psylli. The French 

* In a Treatise, De V art des ophiogenes ou enchanteurs des ser- 
pens, in 1. 18. of the Descr. p. 333 seq. 

t As above qaoted, p. Si04. t Quatreinte, p. 210. 

4 T. 24, p. B2 seq. 
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commander-iD-cbief wished at a certain time to examine the 
affair to the bottom. He called for the Psylli, and com* 

[jiaiided tliem to produce Iroiii the palace a serpent, which^ 
from traces discovered, was supposed to be there. The moist 
places were especially examined. There the Psylli called, by 
imitating the hissing, sometimes of the male and sometimes 
of the female serpent. After two hours and a fourth a serpent 
truly presented itself. In the religious festivals^ the Psylli 
appear entirely naked, with the neck, arms. and other parts of 
the body coiled around by serpents, which they permit to 
sting and tear their breast and stomach, and eflectually deJyend 
themselves against them with a sort of frenzy, pretending to 
wish to eat them alive. Their sleight of hand is very various. 
They are able, according to their assertions, to change the 
Haie — i. e. the species of serpent which they especially make 
use of for their tricks — ^into a rod, and compel them to feign 
themselves dead. When they wish to peribnn this operation, 
they spit in the throat of the animal, compel it to shut up its 
mouth, and lay it down upon the ground* Then, as if in 
order to give a last command, they lay their hand upon its 
head, and immediately the serpent, stiff and motionless, falls 
into a kuid of torpor. They wake it up when they wish, 
seizing it by the tail and rolling it roughly between the 
hands/' DuBoisAym^* gives his testimony to the same 
thing. ' 

That which IS related to us of the condition of modern 
serpent charmers in the practice of their sleight of hand, is 
entirely snfiicient to give an insight into the condition of the 
Egyptian nuigicians who withstood Moses. The state of these 
- last, no less than the first, was certainly that of the highest 
enthusiasm, and cannot be attributed to a merely deliberate 
attempt to deceive ; although deception, as is shown to be the 
case with the modern Egyptian PsylU, is by no means exclu- 
ded by enthusiasm^ but rather often goes hand in hand with it. 

* Page 106. 
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That the condition of the Psylli is one of ecstacy is indeed 
clear from the passages already quoted. According to M i Op 
u t o 1 i,* the people consider them as holy. At certain 
festivals, e. g. on the day before the departure of the great 
caravan to the Holy Caaba, they go forth la procession with 
life snakes around their necks and arms, having their faces 
in contortions like an insane person, until foam falls from 
the itjouth. They sometimes also tear the serpents with their 
teeth. When they are in this condition, the people press 
around them, especially the wonp^n, in order if it is possible, 
to touch their foaming mouths with their hands.*' The same 
author describes one of the Psylli, who had been sent for to free 
a house from serpents, in the following manner : '*The appear- 
ance of this man was that of a true magician. In the begin- 
ning of his operation he stripped himself naked even to a little 
apron about his hips ; upon iiis breast hung a chain of black 
coral ; his bead was shorn to a bunch of hair which stood up 
like bristles upon the top of his head ; his body was dark 
brown aiid muscular. Rolling his eyes, and with the rod of 
divination in his hand, he now walked forth with a grave 
demeanor, and in the meantime, whilst casting forth louder 
and louder imprecations, and thrusting against the ceiling and 
walls with his divining rod, he searched thoroughly the 
chambers and corners, now of the upper and now of the 
lower story. His fumigations of meal, sulphur and onion 
parings were at last so stupifying that a hard cough oflen 
interrupted the formula of incantation, and he was several 
times obliged to invigorate himself by smoking a pipe of 
tobacco/' 

It is entirely contrary to the spirit of antiquity in general, 
and of Egyptian antiquity in particular, to explain the 
phrase, " This is the hnger of God," chap. VIII, as meaning. 

This is accomplished by God,'' so that the magicians say, 

* i>. 26G, ii. der Reise. 
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that until now they have coiuemjt d \^ ith Moses and Aaron 
npoo earthly gfoand, with hamua means, and there they have 
owereome, bm now God appears** k should rather be 
explaiiMl T Bf the power of Ck>d hafe they obumed the 
victory. They certainl)' also ascribe to Elohim (not Je- 
hovah) their fi>rmer success ; the whole contest was a contest 
of God» Oett. 90: 8, and therefore their present inability most 
be to them of jiist so much greater significance. 

It deserves to be noticed also, that the present condition of 
the Psjili in Egypt is entirely one of decay. It is torn loose 
firem ks nataral eonneiiony the soil of nstnral religion from 
which it origirially sprang. It exists in a land in which even 
now modern illumination has variously exerted its influence 
and hindered its freedooa. Accordingly Bo|hing is more 
n^ral than that very much that is artificial should be added 
to the exstatic condition, and that very much charlatanry 
should crs^ in. But what now remains of ecstacy is entirely 
sufficient to convince us of the intensity of it, as it existed in 
the titne of the glory of the Egyptian religion and priesthood. 

The opinion expressed upon the proceedings of the modern 
Psylli, which we find among observers who are most firee 
firom prefudice, and also among those who on the other hand 
are decidedly urider the doniifiiou of prejudice, guide us in 
explaining the fact, that the author of the Pentateuch does 
not speak definitely upon the nature and origin of the results 
produced by the Egyptian magicians. Were the thing so 
simple as it is generally considered to be, were it either 
common jugglery or something really miraculous, performed 
by the permission of Ood through satantc influence, then the 
author of the Pentateuch would not, it may be presumed, fail 
to express an opinion upon it. But, since the ground on 
which these things rest — a very dark and difficult one — ^is 

*G^vin myt: JOigitum del opponunt udbs solertiae et peritiae. 
Pttdebat enim ftteri qaeafaam nortaliam feientia praeoellere. 
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not j^et iudeed but imperfectly ezplaiaed by 4he hkmI tfaorougli 

investigatloDs, it was preferable to remain standing at the 
outer edge without going deeper into the nature oi these 
results.* As respects the thing itself^ a farther insight into 
the nature of these conseqaences avails nothing. Wha^ 
ever opinion they had of it, this is certain, that even in 
the first three signs, the superior power of the God of 
Israel made itself sufficientiy known to any one who did 
not studiously seek a support for liis unbelief and rebel* 
lion. They change, it ai alters not whether really or in ap- 
pearance, their rods into serpents, but the rod of Moses 
swallows up their rods; they also change, at least on a small 
scale, water into blood, but they are not able (o restore the 
blood to its former state; in like manner, iniitatuig on a 
small scale the miracle of Moses, they brought up frogs upon 
the land, but they were not .able to free it from the plagne 
of frogs. For the punishment of the Egyptians," says 
Theodoret, " God gave also to magicians power, but not for 
removing punishment ; since the king had not enough of his 
plagues, but even commanded the magicians to increase the 
chastisement, so God also punished him through these : Thou 
art not yet satisfied with the punishment inflicted by my ser- 
vants, so punish I thee also by thine o'wn** And the relative 
power of the Egyptian magicians in the beginning, must serve 

to show in so iiiach clearer litrht their entire impotence as it 
was first exhibited in the little gnats and then continued 
invariable. The contest was first intentionally carried on in 
a sphere in which the Egyptian magicians, as we certainly 
know with reference to the first sign, had hitherto shown 
tlieir principal power. After they had there been vanquished, 

* The word CTi-ts^^a in chap. 7: 22 and 8: 3, 14, in which it is often 
affirmed that a verdict af the author upon this matter is found, con- 
tains no Buch thing ; and the whole contest is a vain one, since 
there is nothing existing which can give us any information eoneero- 
ing his opinioQ* 
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tki leio w«s clMisg^d to a spbete in whick tbef oould noC at 
■U further coatendy and the dooas which in this waj came 

upon liieiu, fell through them upon their gods.* 

The jirst Plagtie — the Water of Egypt changed to Blood* 

We turn now to the second tkga which is also the first 

plague. It consists in changing the Waters of the Nile, and 
the other waters of Egypt into blood. It appears from Joel 
3: according to which, the moon shall be changed into 
blood, that there is no reason to suppose that literal blood is 
here ineaiU. On the contrary the change into blood can 
pfoperiy ooiy have reference to the blood red color ; so that 
the blood here is the same as the water red as blood in 9 
Kings 3: 22. The designation is here evidently chosen for 
the sake oi^ the symlx^ic character which this plague bears, 
as also the water red as Mood in the paasage referred to in 
the book of Kings has a symbolic significance, announcing 
destruction to the enemies of Israel. To the Egyptians shall 
the reddened water be blood, reminding them of the innocent 
blood which they have abed, and pointing to the flowing guilty 
blood to be shed. In this characteristic this plague is coupled 
with the darkness which afterwards covered the whole land, 
as both also appear connected in Joel 3: 4: " The sun shall 
be turned into darkness and the moon into blood.'' In 
the sjiiibolic colors arranged by the Egyptians, black was 
the color of death and mournmg^^ — for that which is base and 
its atithor, the red color was chosett» probably as the color 
of blood. f 

That there is found something analogous to this plague in 
the natural phenomena of Egypt has already long ago been 
said. The water of the Nile, a short time before the inun* 

datioii, takes a green, and at the beginning of the inundation 

• Ex. I3s. I«. 

t DrnmiDAnny Ueter die insehnftin Rosette, S. 108, 109. 
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a red color. The cause of this change of color has not yet 
been sufficiently investigated.* According to A n t e st the 
inhabitants name the water when the flood has reached its 

highest point of increase, y^-^f (ma ahmar), red water. 

In the year 1673 the Nile reddened as early as the beginning 
of July and continued of a red color to the end of December, 
when it assumed again its usual hue.j; 

In common years, the water when it is green and red is 
drinkable. Sonnini§ says: During the continuance of 
my journey, I with my companions had no other drink than 
the unmingled water of the Nile. We drank it without any 
one of us experiencing inconvenience, at all seasons of the 
year, even when the inundation so fills it with slime that it is 
thick and reddish, and appears truly loathsome." " 

But sometimes, in years of great heat, this peculiarity of 
water becomes a great calamity. Thus A b d o 1 1 a t i p h|| 
relates : " In the year 596 (1199) the increase of the Nile 
was smaller than had ever been known. About two months 
before the first indications of the inundation, the waters of 
the river assumed a green color. This increased by degrees, 
and it became putrid, and offensive to the taste. Sick people 

• Le Pere Aine in the Memoir sur la Vall6e du Nil, in the Descr. t. 
18 p. 571 says : " The water at Cairo is found by analysis to be five 
times purer than that of the Seine at Paris. It, however, has this 
degree of purity only at the time when the inundation begins to 
diminish. The noxious qualities which are attributed to it, at the 
time when the water is low and stagnant, and when it begins to 
increase, appear to proceed from an innumerable multitude of insects 
which the heat generates in it. The causes which, destroy the 
purity of the water at different seasons of the year, are not yet suffi- 
ciently investigated. The red color originates, probably, from the 
earthy particles which the flood brings along with it from Sennaar." 

t In De Sacy upon Abdollatiph, p. 346. 

X Hartmann, Aegypten, S. § Th. 2. S. 13. 

II De Sacy, p. 332. , ^ 
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aTmded drinking from it and drank well-water * By boiling, 
its smell and taste became worse. There also appeared in it 
worms and other animals which lire in stagnant water." 

That in our account the common plague existed in an 
entirely uncommon degree is evident, since the ordinary 
means of puntioation did not at all take efiect^ verse 19. 
The Egyptians could not drink at all from the river, verse 21, 
and the fish also died in it, verse 18. Of this lastefiect there 
is no other example on lecord. But what passes beyond the 
boundaries of the barely extraordinary and carries the occur- 
rence into the region of the miraculous^ is, that the changing 
of the waters took place not merely suddenly while it com- 
monly is gradual ,t but it also was in accordance with the 
prediction of Moses, and just at the moment when he lifted 
his rod. 

The circumstances which are also sometimes referred to 
as proof of the difference between this change of the water 
and the one which is common, namely^ that it occurred at an 
entirdy unusual time, and that it also ceased far more snd^ 
denly than common, are shown on closer examination to be 
without foundation. For with reference to the time of this 
firsi plague, there is nothing said in the account, and it is 
therefore most probable that in this respect it o^ed nothing 
extraordinary. The reason which De Wettef adduces, 
that the first plagues, in reference to time, must border near- 
ly on the last which took place some time between the end 
of February and the beginning of April : * They must follow 
each other at short intervals if they shall produce wonder and 
fear/ has little force. For the facts were of a kind, that 
could not fail to make a deep impression, if they were 
separated from one another by even longer intervals ; and 

*8eeEz.7:S4. 

t Compare the interesting cases of the change of water to a red 
color in oUier countries. Rosenni. A. u. N. Morgenl. Th. 1. S. 261 ff. 
t Krit. der Isr. Gesch. S. 193. 
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besides, it \\:n\ a peculiar significance, if Jehovah went 
through, as it were, an entire course with the Egyytians^ 
following now with his miracles, the customary, revolTing 
circle of nature in their land. Let it be remarked, as the 
account says uothuig of the time of the first plagues, the as- 
sumption of V* B o h 1 e n : Since the Exodus of the Israel- 
ites was in the month Abib, just at the time of the Passover, 
the most of these plagues, which first appear in midsummer 
can be devised only by one who has a merely casual acquain- 
tance with the land," is baseless. But were such specifica* 
tions of time Ibund, it would be pertinent to call attention to 
the fact, that the author nowhere asserts that th(^se extraordi- 
nary events are confined to the time in which the common 
events belong. The second asserted d^rence is fonnded on 
verse 25 ; And seven days were fulfilled afler that the Lord 
had smitten the river." But we have no right to nifer* from 
this, that that condition of the Nile lasted only seven days. 
The words are rather to be closely connected with what fol- 
lows, and the meaning is only, that seven days after the be- 
ginning of the first plague, concerning the end of which 
nothing is related, the annoaneement of the second follows. 

Although it belongs not to onr immediate purpose, yet we 
wish to remark here, briefly, upon the ridiculous contradic- 
tion which has been found in this narrative. How could the 
Egyptian magicians^ it is said, after Moses has changed ali 
the waters to a red color, do the same. Setting aside all 
lorced solutions, this objectioo is easily and simply annulled 
t>y the remark that, the pressing of the word otf, upon which 
^ia contradiction entirely rests, stands in opposition to the 
^sage in the Hebrew historical writings in general, and es- 
I>ecially IB narrating the great deeds of the Lord in Egypt, 
concenung which the heart. Mi of gratitude and astonish- 
^t, was allowed to have no little influence. That no rule 

^ With Jonathan who tupplie* : Et postea Maavtt verbun domini 

10 
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is without exceptions appears to the writer 80 self-evidcut, 
that he gMp p oa e a Uiere is no oeceesity to avoid the full ezr 
preMion, on account of eicepikns, which with him areeotire- 
Ij ID the back-ground. So he proc^ds throughout. Accord- 
ing to chap. 9: 25, for example, ail the trees of the field were 
fafoken by the haii. According to 10: 5, the iocnsta eat ail 
the trees. If we here preaa the significance of the aU^ we 
shall have a contradiction for the explanation of which even 
the moet boundless carelessness is not sufficient. 

Besides this meet promin^t Egyptian reference, already 
noticed, aevend others are finind. We will begin with the 
one most striking among them, which is contained in verse 
19* it is there said, Blood shall he m all of Kgypt> both in 
wood and stone/' (Luther: both in Teasets of wood and 
stone). These words have at first view something very re- 
markable, and they lose it only when they are explained by 
the Eigyptian customs, ta which they refer, as has already 
been remarked.* In common times they are accustomed to 
purify the turbid water of the Nile In vessels of wood or 
stone, generally in the latter. When it is desirable to purify 
it quickly, -a ball of crushed almonds is thrown in ; when there 
is time for the purification, it is done without them. The 
purification with almonds is particularly described by Pros- 
per Alpinus, Pococke,t aud S a v a r y. Of the sim- 
ple pcoeess speaks Helfri eh, as quoted by Hartmann:|: 
^Helfrich remarks, that the water in large vessels 
wood, earth and also of unburiied clay, even without the ad- 
dition of almonds, settles in two or tiiree days. According 
to others this is done even quicker.'' And then M a y r§ ssys : 
The water which comes upon the table Is passed through 
vessels of a kind of earth which forthwith permits the liquid 
to filter through.? Le Bi uy ny.says that it is considered as 

* In den Beob. a. d. Orient, Deutsch von Faber, Tii. 2. S. 315. 
t 1. 312. t p. 130. § Reise, Th. 2. S. 19. 

I Tom. 11. p. 103. Theveaot, 1. 1. p. 245, 60. 
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very fortunate, to be in possession of such a vessel of white 
earth, it is al^ said that the water becomes so putrid tbat 
it Mlmils no porificaifioii. But it is of far more importaflioo, 
than that the aothor knows the eommon method of purifying 
water among the Egyptians, to consider the precise manner 
in which he speaks of it He does not obtrude this know- 
ledge. He supposes that a mere hint is enough for his tm* 
mediate readers, who were themselves acquainted with the 
peculiarities of Egypt, and it does not occur to him as neces- 
sary to add anything of explanation. Certainly these two 
wofds woed and stone are of no small importanoe with respect 

to the auihorsliip of the Peiitateuch. 

The name verse furnishes us also another proof of the au- 
thor's «cquatntaiice with Egypt The Lord commanded 
Moses to take his rod and stretch out his hand, upon the 
waters of Egypt, upon its streams, upon its canals, upon its 
pools and upon all its collections of water/* The classification 
of the wtters of Egypt which is here given, appeara to be en* 
tirely accurate and complete. The streams, nSns, says 
F a b e r,* are the arms of the Nile ; the ditches, tS^'iS*) , ar^ 
the artificial canals ;t the pools, D'^Ds^ , are the stagnant 
pottds, which the Nile makes, called in Egypt, Birke,— of 
these there are many ; the collections of water, f;7j nipTS-bir , 
are all the other standing water, or that which is left be- 
hind by the Nile, .the lakes and poddies, firom which the 
peaaanie who live at a distance Urom the Nile, water their 
land ; aud indeed, even the inhabitants of Cairo are compelled 
to pay for aud driuk this water, since the carriers bring it to 
them on camels, instead of the Nile water which is farther ofE| 

* Zn Harmar, 8. 395-7. 

1 Compare upon tr^'yh > with the signification of etmaU^ Get. 
The*. 0. 

X Thevenot, t. 1. p. 173. In reference Lo ihe Egyptian lakes, Hart- 
mann, S. 1 46, may be compared. He remarks: " Also upon Ihcm, 
the ji)uadattoo of tjie f^ile has a considerable influence, auppl/ing 
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The tbreU of Hooet and ibe described ioconveiiieDces 

which its fulfilment brought upon the Egyptians, is founded 
on the loiporiance which the Nile water has for the Egyp- 
lisnSy and upon the enthusiasiie love of the iubabitsnls of 
Egypt for it* The Nile water is almost the only drinkable 
water in Egypt. For the water of the few wells is distasteful 
and unwholesome. The Turks, according to Maserier, 
find the water so pleasant tliat they eat salt in order to Jie 
able to drink more of it. Tbey are aecostoned to say if 
Mohammed had drank tiiereof, he would have asked im- 
mortality of God, so that he might always drink of this water. 
If the Egyptians undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca, or travel 
elsewhere, they speak of nothuig but the delight which they 
shall experience wiien ou their return they again drink of the 
Nile water, etc* It is very justly said, a^r the^e circnm* 
stances have been referred to, ** He who has never under- 
stood anything ot tlie pleasantness of the Nile water, and 
does not know how much of it the Egyptians are accustomed 
to drink, will now find in the words of Moaes, * The £gy|^ 
tians shall loathe/ etc., a meaning which he has not before 
perceived. The sense is, they loathe the water which they 
at other tiroes prefer before all the water in the worid» even 
that which they have previously longed for. They prefer to 
dfiiik well-water, which in their country is so unpleasant. ''t 

In verse 15, it is said : ^* Go to Pharaoh in the morning, 
behold he goeth out to the water, and meet him on the banks 
of the Nile." In like manner in chap. 8: 16 (20): ''Rise 
up early in the morning, and stand before Pharaoh; behold 

them with water whore they are dry, and iiicrcastng it where any 
yet remains. See also Le Pere, Mem, 8. les Lacs de la basse Egypte, 
ill the Descr. t. 16. p. 199 seq. 

* See Maillet, t. 2. p. 103. 

f la den Beob. a. d. Orient, S. 311. Compare also Oedmanm 
verm. SamuiiuDgen, Th. I. 3. 130. Roseom. A. u, ^^ Morgenl. Th, 
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he goeth forth to the water. ' Both passages are founded oq 
the diraie honors which the Egyptians paid to the Nile. 
Moses is cotniBaiided to meet Pharaoh, with a oomroissloB 
from the true God, whom Pharaoh wickedly resists, just 
when he is preparing to bring his daily (^ring to his false 
gods. In the first passage, this moment appears to be the 
more fitly chosen, since the threatened demonstration of the 
omnipotence of Jehovah is exhibited directly upon the false 
god* The Egyptians^ e?en in the most ancient times^ paid 
4Mfie honors to the Nile. EspeciaHy was he zealoody 

honored, according to C h a m poll ion,* at Nilopolis, where 
he had a temple. Herodotust mentions the priests of 
the Nile. What the head is to the body/' says H o r a p o 1- 
1 0,1 the Nile is to the Egyptians.'^ He Is," continues the 
same author, "according to representations whose antiquity 
cannot be determined, identical with Osiris^ and the highest 
Qod.||" Lncianfi says: " Its water is a connMNi divinity to 
di of the Egyptiaiis.** The monnments bear witness to the 
same effect as the ancient authors, they indeed very particu- 
larly represent, that even the kings paid divine honors to the 
Nile. According to Champoliiony** there is in a chapel 
HA (Miebel Selseleh (Silsilis), a painting of the time of the 
reign of Remeses II, which exhibits this king, "offering 
wine to the god of the Nile^ who in the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
ticii; is edled, Hapi Moon, the life giving' fkiher of all exist'- 
ences." According to the inscription, this chapel is specially 

* Eg. sur lea i'haraons, t. 1. p. 321. 

t Tn c. 90: Ott^ avTol oitov NtiJiov. See Bahr on thii 

t Bei Ormnann, Xnaolirift tou RoeetU, 6. 100. 
- 1 Plat de Ii. et Otir. p. 363 D. 

II Heliodorus, Aeth. 9. p. 43o. Athen. 5. 203: ^'^Alythnu Lev 

IF In the Jupiter Tragoed. opp. t. 2. p. 699. £did. Reits. 
** In den Briefer ana Egypte^i^S. ISl, D. Uabeni. 
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dedicated to this god* Reineie» is called in it, ^* beloved of 
Hapi Moou, the father of the gods." "The passage which 
^opUia» the praise of ibe god of the N^, represeats him at 
itke same time as the heavenly Nile, the primitive water, the 
great Nilus, whoiu Cicero* declares to be the father of the 
^ghest deities, eveu of Ammon ; aad of this I am myself ako 
•GODTinoedf from other inscripttQiie oq the monumeolfi." 

Yet far more convincing than the knowledge of Egyptian 
affairs whicli tlie aulhor exhibit:?, is liere also the unpremedi- 
■tated manner in which he ejihihits this knowledge, and the 
want of every explanatory remark, resting upon the sup 
portion, that such a thing is not necessary for his immediate 
■readers. 

The Second Flague — the Drags, , . ^ =^^4^ 

The account of the second plague, the frogs, famishes m 
&r less abundant spoil than that of the first. It is implied in 
th» aecoont itself, in chap. 8; that the waters of £^ypt» 
even in ordinary circumstances, contain many frogs; wad 
from the nature of these waters, we could scarcely imagine 
it to be otherwise. The statements of travellers in regard to 
ihiB are, however, very scanty. Hasselqaist| mentioiia 
frogs among the Mosaic plagues which even now visit both 
natives and foreigners. According to S o n n i n i;§ the stag- 
nant waters about iiosetta are filled with thoussuids of frc|^, 
which make very much noi8e.|| 

* De nat. Deor. 

f Anaglyphum in vieo Kftrnak repertam,** lemarks Cieuzer, (in 
Comm. Heiod. p. who also, pp. 186 — ^188, treats expreariy of 

the divine honors paid to the Nile, terna Pharaonis initia exhibit. 

Etenim primo loco sacerdotes euni fisjK rgunt lustrantque sacra, unda 
Nili,'' etc. Compare also upon the deity of the jNile, Jabl. Fanth. 
t. 2. p. 171. 

t p. 2&4. § Th. III. S. 365. 

II An account of the di&rent kinds of frogs in £gy pt is foand in 
«he Desor. t. 94. p. 134 seq. 
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That a sadden appearance of animals^ — which though al» 
ways present in a land, ordinarily are scarcely noticed at all, — 
in untold numbers so as to become a plague, has not been 
unknown in Egypt at other limes, is shown by what M a> 
cr i z i*^ says of. the destructions by worms : In 791-2, the 
worms which destroyed books and woollen cloth, multiplied 
in a wonderful maoner. A credible man assured us, that 
these animah ate 1500 pieces of cloth — ^more than fifteen 
camel loads. I was persuaded from what I myself saw, that 
this declaration was not exaggerated, and that the worms 
had destroyed in the region of the sea^ a great quantity of 
wood and cloth. I saw at Matariah, garden-walls which 
were entirely pierced through by these little animals. About 
the year 821, this plague made its appearance in the quarter 
of Hosauuah, just out of Cairo. The worms, after they had 
consumed provisions^ cloth, etc», which caused an incslcula- 
ble loss to the inhabitants, seized upon the walls of the 
houses, and gnawed the rafters until they were pierced en- 
tirely through. The owners quickly tote down the huildiDge 
which the worms had spared, so that the quarter near was en- 
tire! \- laid waste. These animals carried their devastations 
even to the houses which stand hard by the Crate of Conquest 
and Victory.*' 

The Third Plague— the asD, Gnats. 

As respects the third plague, it is now generally agreed, 
that by , Mnnim, gnats are meant. These are even in 
ordinary years very troublesome in Egypt. Herodotus,! 
ss early as his time, speaks of the great trouble which the 
gnats cause, and of the precautions which are taken to guard 
against them. The passages in modern travellers are collected 
in O e d m a n n,} — according to the testimony of M a i 1 1 e t 

* In Quatremere, 1. 1, p. 121. t B. 2, c. 195. t L S. 74 ff. 
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•nd Pococke, they often darken the air in Cairo,— 
in Hartnaniiy^ and last hi £ichhorQ.t Harttnann 
eompriaeB tbe results in the following words: AH Iraveilers 

speak of these giialii as an ordinary plague of the country. 
In cool weather they are especially bold. They pursue the 
nen, prevent them from eating, distarb their sleep, and eanee 
swelltngs whicb are eenstbl j painfiil. What S o n n i n if saye 
of these gnats, in his account of his abode in Roeetta, is of 
peculiar interest: "It is asserted that the multitude of gnats, 
with which the streets and the inside of the houses wm then 
filled, owe their origin to this employment (the drying of rice 
about the end of October). Indeed, there are fewer of them 
at other times. After the rtee harvest, they go forth in mnl- 
titodes from the overflowed fields in whteH the preceding 
generation laid their eggs. They come to trouble men, they 
make wounds, in order to suck their blood, not less burning 
than those of the Maringonins of South America*" These 
passages show that the time of the extraordinary puhlic ea-> 
lamities corresponded merely to that of the extraordinary 
plague. The first plague, the changing of water to blood, 
transfers us to the period of the increase of the Nile, the 
gnats begin to multiply at the end of the inundation. 



The Fwrik Plagm^he Flits. 

The animalis which constitute the fourth plague are desig- 
nated by , arch. This word originally can scarcely have 
any other signification than HAe ndngUng, but it was second-^ 
arily applied to a distinct species of animals, which in Egypt 
especially compose the vermin or insects. That they were 
flies is argued: 1. From the authority of the Septu^mt, 
winch translates ir\:f, by dog-fiy, Kwoin/h. % From the 
appropriate connection of gnats and flies. 3. From the fiiet 
that flies belong to the common inconveniences of Egypt* 

•8. 350. t B. 17, 18. t Th. 1. 8. 5M6. 
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How troublesome flies are in Egypt even in otdiaary cir- 
cumstances, is roost clearly shown by the description of S o n- 

n i n ! :* "The most numerous and troublesome insects in 
Egypt are the Hies (musca domestica L.) Men and animals 
are grievously tormented by them. It is impossible to form an 
adequate conception of their fury when they wish to fix them- 
selves upon any part of the body. If they are driven away^ 
they light s^ain the same instant, and their pertinacity wea- 
ries the most patient They especially love to light in the 
corners of the eyes, or on the edge of the eyelids, sensitive 
parts to which they are attracted by a slight moisture," The 
dlescription of the dog-fly by Phil of is, for substance, en- 
tirely in accordance with this account By this name in- 
sects iiicredibly moiistrous are often designated. Aside from 
a lit^e exa|;geration, it is impossible to disbelieve in P h il o. 

name, dog-fly, is probably chosen to distinguish these 
insects from another very widely diffused species of flies, 
which is smaller and less troublesome.^ A b d o 1 1 a t i p h§ 
says : In consequence of the great dampness of the air, bugs, 
fli^^aiul fleas continue here a great part of the year.'' In 
Jomard,|| just as here, flies' and gnats are associated to- 
gether, as plagues of Egypt : The remark also that these 
cdd seascms free the land from the plague of innumerable 
flies and gnats, whose bites are so troublesome and painflil.^' 
As the threatened plague made its appearance, Pharaoh 
caused Moses and Aaron to be called and said to them : 
" Sacriflce to your Qod in the land." 9ut Moses answer* 
ed : It is not meet to do so ; for we shall sacrifice the abom« 
ination of the Egyptians to the Lord our God. If we sacrince 
the abomination of the Egyptians before their eyes, will they 
not stone us 1" Ex. chap. 8: 22(26). That there is here a 
reference to Egyptian customs has always been jicltnpwledged* 

* Th. 3. S. 296. t See in proof of this Mieluelis Sappl. p. 1960, 
t Sonnini, S. 227. § p. 5. De ^ocy^ 

II In the Pe9cr. 1. 18. p. 2 51^, 
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According to the comnion theory, the very bitter exasperation 
to be appreheuded by the Israelites from the Egyptians, was 
because the latter sacrificed animals which the former consid- 
ered sacred. But there are two arguments against this supposi- 
tion: I. The desiguatiun, abomination, is not appropriate to the 
ceosecrated animals. This indicates that the animals which 
the Israelites slaughtered were not too good, but too bad for 
offerings. 2. The animals which were commonly taken among 
the Israelites for offerings were also among the Egyptians not 
sacred. The only one of the larger domesdc animals which 
was generally considered as sacred, the cow,* was also among 
the Israelites except in the case m Num. xix, which is entirely 
by itself, not offered. The animals most commonly sacrificed, 
oxen, were also both sacrificed and eaten by the Egyptians. 

The offence is rather that the Israelites omit the inquiry 
concerning the cleanness of animals, which is practised with 
the greatest caution by the Egyptians. That only clean 
tnimds were sacrificed by the Egyptians, Herodotus 
says, in 2. 45, where he acquits the Egyptians from the im- 
putation of offering human sacrifices : For since they are 
not allowed to sacrifice any animals except the swine and 
the bullock, and ealyes, namely, those that are clean among 
them, and the goose, how can they offer men t" What stress 
is laid upon cleanness, and how truly it is consider r(i as 
an abomination to oflbr an unclean animal, is seen fi-om 
Herodotus.f Only a redox could beofered, and a single 
black hair rendered it unclean. They also placed dependence 
upon a multitude of marks t>esides this; the tongue and tail 
were accurately examined, etc. Each victim must, after a 
prescribed examination in confifmatiou of its fitness, be sealed 
on the horns. To offer an unsealed ox was prohibited on 
penalty of death.! 

* Compare Herod. B. 2. c. 41 . Heeien, S. 963. 

t B. 2. c. 38. See also Bahr on the passage. 

t The ioto)eraot fanaticisHi of the Eg^tians, which the nmwef of 
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F\fth I^lague — the Destruction of the Animals in Egyj^. 

In refereQce to the fifth plague, the destruction of the cattle, 
there is not much to be said, aiuce travellers ha¥e t>estovved 
little «Ueotion upon the diseaees of animals in £gjrpt. Only 
single aeailered passages are found in the Description, and 
these indeed very general, so that it cannot be determined 
whether diseases make their appearance in £gjpt| by which 
all kinds of the larger domestic animals are seized in like 
manner. It is said* that murrain breaks out from time to 
time in Elgypt with so much severity that they are compelled 
to send to Syria or the islands of the Archipelago, for a new 
supply of osen. It is also said,f since about the year 1786 
a disease vexy much diminished the number of oxen, they, 
began to make use of the buffalo in their place for watering 
the fields, and the practice is continued in later times. 

Tkat in the enumeration of the animals on which the plague 
shall seize, chap, ix, horses are assigned the first place, and 
that too without further remark, is again one of the little things, 
which in such an inquiry as the one beforeiis> is of -so-great 
importance, so soon as the scattered items are collected, 
and thereby rescued from the contingency to which each is 
subjeel. 

The rixih Phgue-^he Bmb. 

That the sixth plague, the boils, was miraculous only io 
extent, is shown by a comparison of Deut 98: 27, where the 

Mom tmpliei, is also proved fiom other sooroes. Uerodotes says, in 
B, 2. c. 65 : «^ If any person kills one of these animals mtentionally, 

he expiates his crime by death ; if* unintentionally, he must pay 
the fine which the priest imposes. But whoever kills an ibis or a 
hawk, whether intentionally or not, must die.*' 
* Oescr. 1. 17. p. 136. t Deacr. p. 62. 
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same disease under the name boils of Egypt is represented as 
of common occurrence there. But a more exact defininor of 
the nature of this sickness is difficult. Rosenmneller* 
considers it the elephantiasis which, according to Lucre- 
t i u st aud P 1 i n was peculiar to Egypt. But the appellation 
boil§ does not seem to be proper for this disease, still less 
the expression, "breaking out in blains" in Ex. 9: 9. Besides, 
the elephantiasis does not attack cattle. E i c h h o r n appeals 
to a remark in G r a n g e r|| (T o u r t e c h o t) : "In autumn 
Si)res come upon the thighs and knees, which remove the pa- 
tient in two or three days." These notices seem however to 
have reference to the plague, but it is uncertain whether this 
malady existed so anciently, and indeed it does not answer 
the circumstances, for the reference is evidently to a very 
painful, but not absolutely, dangerous sickness. Only a dis- 
ease attended by feverish cutaneous eruptions can be meant, 
one which amid the variety of diseases does not easily admit of 
definition. But the destruction which small-pox and plague 
makes in Egypt, shows how very much the climate there 
disposes to such diseases. We are almost disposed to think 
of a disease which T h e v e n o t describes : " There is be- 
sides," he says, " a sickness, or rather inconvenience, for it 
is more inconvenient than dangerous, which makes its ap- 
pearance when the waters of the Nile begin to rise. Then 
hot pustules which are very troublesome, and sting terribly, 
appear upon the whole body, and when the patient thinks to 
comfort and refresh himself with drink, he feels while drinking, 
and afterwards, stings as painful as if he were pierced with 
two hundred needles all at once."fl But this disease which 

* Upon Deut. 28. 27. t B. 6. 112-13. 

t He calls it in book 26, c. 5 : Aegypti peculiare malum. 

§ Vnw ffom irro , in the dialects, incaluit, inflammatus est. 

II Voyaire de I'Egyple, p. 21. - 

M Voyage du Levant, L. 11. c. 80, p. 831. 
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TkeveAoiy p<irhap0| deseribed with sooie m ffg & t t i t ha/i 
cannot be meant, since pustnles are not Telerred to, but a 

sore ; and this disease is not ilie object of the curse as our sick- 
ness ap[>ear8 to be in Deut. chap. . xxviii. Besides the lan- 
guage in Deot. 38: 35, ** With sore botch which cannot be 
healed," is not appropriate to the disease, as well as what isf 
related in the passage before us, that the magicians are not 
able to stand, and the cattle no lees than men were attackad 
with it. See upon diseases which are common to men and 
animals, M a y n e r' 8 Anthropulog^.f. ' . ^ 

The seventh Flague-^the Tensest. 

The seventh plague was a severe tempest attended with hail 
and rain. In the narrative itself, Ch« 9: 18, 24, it is said that the 
phenomenon was unenmpYed onlj in degree, and it is unplied 
that it is not uncomraon in Egypt in a milder form. Other ac- 
counts agree with ours in showing that tempests in £4gypt are 
^H^unfirequent, and that they in general diftr from theooenn* 
der consideration, only in sererity* These notices are expla- 
natory of oiir account in so mJich as they represent that tem- 
pests are most abundant just at the time in which, according to 
verse 31 , the tempest here described occurred. The acooonte 
ofancient travellers concerning tempests in Egypt, in January 
and March, are found carefully collected in Nordraeyer| 
ftndespecialljin Hart man n:^ M ansl e ben and Man- 
con y s heard it thunder during their stay at Al^andria, the 
former on the 1st of January and the latter on the 17th and 
l^th of the same month; on the same days it also hailed 
diere. Perry|| also remarks that it hails; though sddom, 
in January and February at Cairo. An account in the No- 

* See other authors upon thii tame blotch in Haitmaiw, S« 60. 

♦ Th, 2. S. 279. 

\ Calendarium Aeg. Oecon. p. tl, 12, 20, 27. § S. 41 

II p. 255. 

11 
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tkiei^ bMii wilMw to ike oecwfcnee <if llie sane ikiag in 
Fftbraary. P o o oc k e efen ww hail mingled with rain fall 

at Fium in Fcliniary ; compare Exodus 9: 34. Korte also 
aaw hait tall. B r u c et heard in Coasir duruig the roaring of 
the wiada ihroogh the whole of February, also afterwards on 
the Arabian Gulf, the eraahof thmider. In Maroh tempests 
are not uncommon at Cairo." During Thevenot's resi- 
deaoe in Egypt a tempest discharged itself, killifig a nian.| 
The leaideiiee of the aeholars of the French expediti<Ni m 
Egypt, was not continued long enough to make complete 
observations of this kind. Du Bois Ayme§ affirms that 
dhiriog the two years which he 9peai in Egypt» he did not hear 
a elap of thunder bot once, and that was so faint that several 
persons with him did not notice it. CouieIle)| says : 
Natural phenoineaa succeed each other in ibis land with a 
eoMlant uoiibrmity* The sasDe wimib return regularly at 
the same time, and continue equally lon^. In the Deha H 
does not rain at all in summer and scarcely at ail in winter. 
We hare very seldom seen it rain in Caiva Rain in Ugjpi 
Egypt is a wonder. A hi^ier temperature than that design 
naled below, a harder froht, and more copious rains are 
extraordinary occurrences.'' J o m a r dtl upon the climate of 
Cairo says: " Eain falls by no means so seldom in Egypt 
as ii commonly asaerted. First oiT ail, Lower Egypt most 
evidently be excepted, as it covers a niuch more extended 
aitriace than the rest of the country, and lies where its greater 
at less priKdmity to the sea produces a more variable climate 
than that of Said. All phenomena with the exception of hail 
and snow follow there as in other countries, which are washed 
by the Mediterranean Sea. I havesev^al times seen even hail 
at Altaandria. At Cure the state of the atmosphere beguis 

• I. w>. ♦ 1. ife7c?)» II- nr. 1 1: 344. 

§ I. «. p. 135. 

I In Obw. Meieorologiques in the Deacr. t. 19. p. 457. 
f In Descr. 18. 2. p. 510 eeq. 
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to 1m more lettM, and is Ujqier Egj^, il m almMt kmirw* 
hie." 

The account of this plague comprises also other separate 
but very striking references to Egypt, One is found, first, 
ia chap 9: 19, where Moses says to Pharaoh : Send there- 
fore now and gather thy oatile and all that thou hast in the 
field ; for upon every maii aad beast wliich shall be found in 
the field and shall not be brought home, the hail shall come 
down, and they shall die.'' According to this verse, the 
cattle were not found ia the stall but in the field, when the 
tempei^t cuoimenced ; verse 31 confirms this fact. With this 
agrees accorately our other accoooU^— an agreement ao 
mnch the more stgificant, since the time that the cattle were 
turned out was so short. N i e b u h r* says : ** In the months 
January, February, March and April the cattle graze, 
whereas during the remaining months they must be supplied 
with dry fodder." The author of the Egyptian calendarf 
shows the same thing. Also accQiding to the Description,! 
the cattle get ^een fi^od only four months of the year, the 
rest of the time, dried fodder. 

Not less important is the parenthetical remark of the 
author lu ciiap. 9: 31,32: '-Anfl theliax and the barley were 
smitten ; for the barley was in the ear and the flax was boUed* 
But the wheat and the spelt were not smitten, for these come 
to maturity later.'* In sur veyuig what was destroyed and 
what was to be. destroyed io case of persevering obstinacy, 
there is here named : First, the products on which the weal 
and woe of aucicut I^gypt depended. Compare respecting 
spelt as one of the most important products of ancient Egypt, 
the corn from which they prepared their bread, Herodotus,^ 
with the remarks of B a h r. There are representations of the 

*Rei8ebe8ehr. I. S. 14d. 

t In the Notices et ExLrails, t. 1. p. 2.32. See also Nordmeyer, p. 
37; Hartmaim, S. 232; Le Bruyn, 1. -370. 
I Tom. 17. p. 126« § B. 2. c. 36, and also c. 77. 
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HiK harvest in Roaellini.* The oaltivatkm of the Dan* 
rah, from which the bread is made, upoo which the commoii 

people for the most part live, is recent in Egypt.t Of the 
caltivatioa of rice there is scarcely a single certain trace 
fimnd, aod it caonol at least have been general.} Secoodij^ 
The author shows the most aecarate knowledge of the time 
of the harvest in Egypt. Fiax aud barley are nearly ripe, 
when wheat and spelt are yet green. T hjco p h r a s t u s§ 
and P I i n y II say : In Egypt barley was harvested in the sixth 
month after sowing, wheat in the seventh month. Soihr 
aini,5[after remarking that with the cultivation of wheat, 
that of barley is v^ry important, saya : It comes to nuttiir 
rity about a month earlier than wheat, and its harvest in 
especially abundant.'* Wheat and spelt come to maturity at 
about the sanie time.** Flax and barley were generally ripe 
in March, wheat and spelt in ApriU Such cdrcunutances aire 
not in keeping, with the character of a mythic historian* v. 

• ■ ■ / ^ • • • , ■- 

■ ' -• - , - 

The eighth Plague — (he Locusts, . ; . 

The narrative itselfindicates, Ch. 10: 6, 14, that the animals, 
which constituted the eighth plague the locusts, were at other 
times somewhat common in Egypt, and that only the abun-^ 
dance of them was unprecedented. Other accounts also eon^ 
firm til is fact. H a r t m a n ntt has collected the notices of an- 
cient travellers, among whom Norden|| has particularly 
described what he saw in the following words : In common 
with Syria and other regions of Asia, Egypt suffers from the 
locusts, yet no account can be found of their producing such 
terrible desolation here as in Syria, Arabia," etc. But of espe* 



« Vol. IL p. 333 teq. 

t De Sacy upon Abd. p. 120. 
§ 8. 3. II la 7. 

Sae Hartmattn, S. 907. 



X Soimini, I. S. 251 ff. 
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cial interest is D e n o n' s* account of a flight of locusts ob- 
served by him : " Two days after this calamity, (they had been 
suddenly overtaken by a heavy chamsin) we were informed that 
the plain was covered with birds, which flew in dense flocks 
from east to west. We in fact saw from a distance, that 
the fields seemed to move, or at least that a long current 
flowed through the plain. Supposing that they were strange 
birds which had flown hither, in such great numbers, we 
hastened our pace in order to observe them. But instead of 
birds, we found a cloud of locusts which made the land bald ; 
for they stopped upon each stalk of grass in order to devour 
it and then flew further for spoil. At a time of the year 
when the corn is tender, they would have been a real plague; 
as lean, as eflicient and as lively as the Arab Bedawin, they 
are also a production of the desert. After the wind had 
changed its course, so as to blow directly against them, it 
swept them back into the desert." ., ^ 

This account presents a striking agreement with ours, in 
three particulars : 1. In both passages, the locusts and cham- 
sin appear in immediate connection with each other. 2. In 
both the flight is from east to west, which is even so much 
the more worthy of remark, since some, as recently v. 
Boh I e n,t have imputed it to the author, as a fault, that he 
represents the locusts as coming with the east wind. 3. 
In both, the locusts, by a change of the wind, are driven 
back whence they came. ^ . 

The, ninth Plague — the Darkness. 

In the ninth plague, the darkness, it is scarcely possible 
to mistake the similarity to natural phenomena, since it has 
many other characteristic traits besides the one rendered 

* Vol. I. p. 287, London Edition. 

t Compare page 8 seq. of this volume. 
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most consj)icuous here. The partial prominence given to 
the darkness in this plague is explained from the symbolic 
fflgnificance, which the occarreiice has in this particular. The 
darkness which oferahadowed Egypt, and the light which 
shone upon the Israelites, were sy mliols of God's anger and 
favor. It cannot be doubted that the foundation in nature 
for this ninth plague is to be sought in the chamsin^ whose 
effects in a higher or lower degree, all travellers who have 
visited Egypt, have experienced. 

H a r t in a n n* has collected what is said by ancient ati* 
ihors. " The inhabitants of the cities and Tillages/* it is 
there said, "shut themselves up in the lowest apartincuts 
of their houses and cellars;! but the inhabitants of the desert 
go into their tents or into the holes which they have dug in 
Ihe ground. 1 There they await, full of anxiety, the termination 
of this kind of tempest, which generally lasts three days. 
The roads during this time are entirely vacant, and deep 
stillness, as 6f the night, reigns everywhere." 

Among modern writers we first refer to Du Bois 
A y m e,^ who compares the Mosaic darkness to the chamsin. 
The phenomena of the latter he describes in the following 
manner : ** When the chamsin blows the son is pale yellow, 
its light is obscured, and the darkness is sometimes so great, 
that one seems to be in the blackest night, as we experienced 
in the middle of the day at Cene, a city of Said." A 
second description we quote from S on n i n i^|| The at- 
mosphere," he says, " was heated and at the same time ob- 
scured by clouds of dust ; the thermometer of Reaumur stood 
at 27 degrees. Men and animals breathed only vapor, and 
that was heated and mingled with a fine and hot sand. 
Plants drooped, and all living nature languished. This wind 
also continued the twenty-seventh ; it appeared to me to have 

*S. 46ff. tVohiey. IFoeoeke. 

i p. 110. U Th. 3. p. 35 ff. 
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even increased in force. The air was dark on account of a 
thick mist of fine dust as red as flame.'' But of special im* 
portance ibr our object is the dciseriptioD of D e n o n :* ''On 
the eighteenth of May in the evening, 1 Iclt as if I should 
perish from the suflbcatiug heat All motion of the air 
seemed to hafe ceased. As I went to the Nile to bathe, fcf 
the relief of my painful sensations, I was astonished by a new 
sight. Such light and such colors I had never seen. The 
sun, without being veiled with clouds, had been shorn of its 
beams. It gave only a white and shadowless light, more 
feeble than the moon. The water reflected not its rays, and 
appeared disturbed. — Everything assumed another appear- 
ance ; the air was darker, a yellow horizon caused the trees to 
appear of a pale blue* Flocks of birds fluttered about befim 
the clouds. The frightened animals ran about in the fields, 
and the inhabitants who followed them with their cries could 
not coHect them. The wind, which had raised immense 
clouds of dust and rolled them along before itself, had not 
yet reached us. We thought that if we went into tlie water, 
which at this moment was quiet, we should avoid this mass 
of dust which was drivlen towards us from the south-west ; 
but we were scarcely in the river, when it began suddenly to 
swell as if it would overflow its banks. The waves broke 
over tts, and the ground heaved under our feet. Our gar- 
ments flew away when seized by the whirlwind, which had 
now reached us. We were compelled to go to land. Wet 
and beaten by the wind, we were soon surrounded by a ridge 
of sand. A reddish, dusky appearance filled the region ; 
with wounded eyes, and nose so filled that we could hardly 
breathe, we strayed from one anotlier, lost our way, and found 
our dwellings with great difficulty, feeling along by the walla. 
Then, we senaibly felt how terrible the condition must be, 
when one is overtaken by such a wind m tiie desert. On the 



Vol. I. 266. 
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fMoiwmg morninf tbe sane elond of doit was drtven, in likm 

circunistnuces, nloug the Lybian desert. It followed th« 
mouataiu range, and when we believed ourselves free from it, 
the west wind turned it bsok* Lightnings shot feebly thrpogh 
these dark douds; all the elements appeared to be in com* 
motion ; the ram imugled w ith the lightning gleams, with 
wind and dust ; everything seemed to be returuing to chaos 
and old night."* 

The severity of the chamsin is very diflferent in different 
years.! Dschemaleddin describes in the CbroQide 
qooted by Rosenmuelier in his Gommentafy, oases 
which seen merely in general, are eoosiderably like those 
with which we are conccnied. lii reference to the one which 
took place iu the eleventh century, it is said : " There occur- 
red a great and violent storm, accompanied by darkness | 
edifices were destroyed and houses demolished ; moreoTer at 
the ndine time Egypt was covered with so thick a darkness 
that all believed that the resurrection had come." In the ao- 
count of another wind of this kind in the twelfth century^ 
he says : There occurred such a darkness In Egypt that 
the whole air was obscured witli dimness, at the same time 
there arose so heavy a wind, that the men ail expected the 
resurrection," 

The time in which the three days' darkness falls is just that 
in which the chamsin generally blow6.| 

The iaUh Fk/ffue^^ihe Death of the Mrst-bam of the 

Egyptians, 

It may be proper to remark here, before we proceed with 
the tenth plague, that the phrase " all of the first»bom** must 

not be pressed too far.§ The whole tenor of the narrative is 

* See oUier descriptions id Mayr, Keise, S. 245, and la Micbaud, 
Th. 7. S. 11. 

t Hartmann, a 51. t Hartmann, 8, 47. § 8s6 p. 109 
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opposed to meh a preeeedingr, and particularly the deelara- 

tron : "There was no house where there was not one dead," 
in chap. 12: t$Q ; aioce in every house there was not a firsir 
born. It must not be inferred that none of the firalpbom re- 
mained dive in the land, or that nrnie beades the first-bom 

died.* 

If we take into view the time in which the last plague^ 
the destruction of the first-born occurs, and farther aiso that 
it follows immediately the chamsin, we cannot deny that we 
find something analogous to it iu a pestilence de^ribed by 
M i n u t o 1 i«t It is not material, whether it be allowed that 
the plagne raged at so early a period, or that another similar- 
ly destructive disease existed in its place. The plague, he 
save, commonly makes its appearance at Cairo about the end 
of March, or at the beginning of AfNrii, Tlie miasma is com- 
monicated merely by contact Local causes, however, increase 
its malignancy, and even the prevailing winds have an im- 
portant influence. With an uninterrupted chamsin the plague 
increases firightfttUy, and speedily takes off thoae who are at- 
tacked by it* 

L e IT h also gives a similar account : salutary influence 
(on the pestilence then ragmg) was also expected from the 
Nokia, or the rise of the Nile which begun on the eighteenth 
of June* The onhealthiness of the season of the year pre- 
ceding this month is ascribed to the chamsin, or the wind 
firom the desert, which commonly begins to blow about Eas- 
ter-Monday and continues fifty days, and to the stagnant con- 
dition of the Nile. This notion is so settled among the 
Arabs that they are accustomed when it ceases to congratu- 

* The account of an especially destructive plague in Egypt, in the 
Oescription, 1. 15. p. 180, may be compared; "Howls and shrieks 
were heard in every hoaae ; funera] procesaions met one at every step. 
Bevpral dead bodies wm oftentiinea put together on the aame bier, 
»»d I saw men who bore them, give over their burden to olheni and 
lie down upon the gioond with all the symptoms of the phm^." 

t 8. 2^4. 
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The two or three months before the summer solstice are es- 
ieecned no unhealthy, th»X it is said, tbut the plague always 
r«gai dmia^ ibit time, even in Cairo. During the same pe- 
riod the enialUpox 10 aleo very dangerooe.''* Compare aieo 
the Descriptiuii,t where in accounting for this sickness it is 
imputed mainiy to tlie cbamaui, aod it is remarked that great 
mu^dalioBa wUdi leave mmerooe moraaMS, always precede 
deatructive epidemios. 

That the Egyptians are swept off by an epidemic is indeed 
piobthie, and much more than probable, from chap, Ilk 
What the Lord there aaya he had leog been able to do, that, 
he now really does; since the reasons here given in verse 16, 
which, uatil now, have pr^veuted hioi from proceeding to 
thia last reeoeree, have now ceuedrawce, tn ftbort, he has 
1^ a aeries of acts iufficiently unfolded bia omnipotence and 
grace. 

For the sparing oi the Israelites, certain things in nature 
anelogoQa may be reftrred to, bnt they by no means serve to 

obscure the divine favor in the preservation, since this divine 

fa?or insured notlnng less than absolute safety. Here may 
he quoted, first, what Minutoli says in reference to the 
plague t It is remarkable that fear increases the suacepti^ 
bility to it, but fearlessness proiccLs against it." Further, 
what Frokesch| says of the f^gyptian Bedawy, is ap- 
ptopriate here: '^His health is unalterably good. Some 
ascribe the disease of the eyes in Egypt, which rages among 
the Fellahs, and even in the cities, to the dew and dust of 
the desert. But the Bedawy sleeps in the open air, and 
ranges from desert to desert, and this pest has never spread 
among these tribes/V With this agrees what Mich and 
says : ^ The Bedawin are in general very temperate. 

• Ra*u» in Aeg. D. Weim. 1818. 8. 149. 1 1. 15. p. 17D. 

t Eriqaerungen, Th. 2. p. 2U. § Th. 7. p. 29, 
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They have no physicians and Utile sickness. The disease 
of the eyes, which is so prevdenl an e?il in Egypt, is Almost 
unknown in the desart. The plague seldom extends its ra- 
vages among them." 

Those who are disposed to. take ofifence at the analogies in 
niHiirey which we ha^e adduced for the plagues; are referred, 
first, to what we have said in the beginning of this chapter, 
cmcerning the miraculous character of these occurrences, 
notwithstanding the analogy of nature. They are also re» 
ninded, that it cannot foe denied that similar analogies are 
generally allowed to exist in relation to the wonders of the 
ddsert, the manna and the quails. But we wish the adv<^ 
etfeesof the nythic inierprelatkm ofihe FeoMeiieh to koow^ 
fkw% preeisdy that part of it whioh appears to thean dio 
strongest hulwark for their new, is most decidedly opposed 

"•-•■■■•>■ • 
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CHAPTER IV, 
£XODU8« Chapletv XIV md XV. 

The Military Fcree of the Egi/jttians. 

In our seetton on the references of the Pentatecich to the 

geographical features of Egypt, we have spoken of some 
lUiigB which come within the range of oar ioquirj iu con-* 
neetion with these chapters of Exodos* We have poioted 
out the agreeniciit of the fact, that a considerahle army stood 
ready at the command of Pharaoh to pursue the fugitive I»- 
raelitesy with the declarations of Hero do to s, which show 
that the principal stations of the military caste were in the 
viciuity of the scene of these transaciioiis, in the Delta.* It 
remains for us to wake here the following remarks. 

1. WhereTer/* says R o s e U i n i|t *Mhe armies are re- 
presented on the great monuments of Egypt, they are com- 
posed of troops of infantry, armed with the bow or lance, 
and of ranks of chariots drawn by two horses.'' Chariots 
appear also in Homerj: as the principal strength of the 
Egyptian army. Upon the Egyptian monuments, says the 
same author,*^ neither a king nor any other person of conse- 
quence is represented in any other way, than on foot, npon 
, a chariot or throne, or in a litter* The few figures upon 
horses alniu^t all belong to foreigners. Wilkinson || 

* Pa^e 48, 57 seq. Compare in reference to this laat fact also Rosel- 
lini, 1!. 3. p. 200. 

t II. 3. p. 232. 

t Iliad, 9. 383, wbeie it is nid of Thebes : ^ imr^itvloi ita^, 

§ 11. 3. p. 240. II Vol. 1. p. 288, 335. 
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agrees with Ilosellini in the principal point, namely, that 
chariots composed tbe main military force of the Egyptians, 
and the cavalry took only a subordinate place. Thai the 
Egyptians iiad no horsemen at all he does not admit, — aJ- 
thougb he concedes that no representations of them are found 
^ on the monuments^ — relying upon the authority of H e r o d o* 
tU8, 2. 162, where Amasis appears on horseback, (the more 
iroportani passage^ chap. 108, he omits,) the declaration 
of D i odor us, according to which Sesostris had, besides 
37,000 who fought open chariots, also 24,000 horsemen, and 
the fact that in the hieroglyphics the "command of the ca- 
valry" is represented as a very honorable post, generally occu- 
pied by the most distinguished among the sons of the king,* 
This last argument, however. Rose! Unit attempts to set 
aside, by remarking that the designation is properly overseer 
of horses, and probably has reference to the care of the breed 
of horses. Champollion|: says of the war chariots: 
*'This was the cavalry of the age, cavalry properly speaking 
did not exist tlien in Egypt.** 

It is accordingly certain, that the cavalry, in the more an- 
cient period of the Pharaohs, was but little relied on, and it 
is doubtful whether it general]}' existed. The question now 
is: What relation the declarations in our passage have to this 
result 1 Were the common view, according to which riding 
on horses is superadded with equal prominence to the cha- 
riot of war, ill our passage, the right one, there would arise 
strong suspicion against the credibility of the narrative. But 
a more accurate examination shows, that the author does not 
mention Egyptian cavalry at all, that according to htm the 
Egyptian army is composed only of chariots of war, and thai 
he therefore agrees in a wonderful manner with the native 
Egyptian monuments. And this agreement is the more nif^ 

* Wilk. Vol. 1. p. 21)2. f II. 3. S. 259. 

t Page 443 of tbe G«niMUi Translation of his Letters. BnoMels £d. 

12 
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noto^ sime tho leoond di?»ioii of the arm j rcpreseoted upon 
timn, the iiiAiitry, eoold not, io the circttoiBtaDces of our 

narrative, take part \n ilie pursuit. 

The first and principal passage concerning the constituent 
parts of the £gyptisD army whioh porseed the Israeliteaj is 
that in chap. 14: 6, 7: " Aad he made ready his chariot, and - 
took his people with him ; and look 600 chosen chariots, 
ail the chariot? of Egypt and chariot warriors upon all of 
theoi**' Here Fharaoh's preparation for war is follj de-> 
scribed. It consists, Brst, of chariots, and secondly of cha« 
riot warriors. Cavalry are no more mentioned than infantry. 
This pasisge^ which is so plain^ eiplains the second cme, 
TOMS 9, where the srrird of this same army in sight of the 
Israelites is plainly and graphically described, in order to 
pUce distinctly before the reader the impression which the 
view OMuk upon the Israellles: ''And the Egyptians fol- 
lowed then and orertook them, where they were encamped 
by the sea, all the chariot-horses of Pharaoh and his riders 
and his host.'' If riders here be understood in the common 
asnss, (chario^waniors rather than riders upon horses might 
so nrach the sooner he mentioned, since the Egyptian war* 
chariot was very small and light,) where then are the cha- 
riot warriors 1 The author would not leave them out, since 
it is to his purpose to be minute, and since he evidently in^ 
tended to accumulate circumstances as much as possible. 
Also in verse 17 : "I will get me honor upon Pharaoh, and 
upon all his liost, upon his chariots and upon his riders,^' 
Ike riders again correspond with the chariot-warriors In verse 

7. If there were then chariot-warriors and riders, how 
strange that they are never spoken of together. In verse 23: 
*^ And the Egyptians pursned them and went in after them, 
all the hofiss of Pharaoh, his chariots and his riders," the 
three constituent parts of the Egyptian warlike preparation 
are fully designated. If riders were here understood in the 
oouMnon way, it woold be surprising that horses and chariots 
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were named, and that chariot-warriofa^ who are moat impoi^ 

tant, were left out. riaally, tlie meaning of the passage, chap. 
15: 1 : Horse aud his nder haib he throwa luto the sea/' 
18 dear from ferae 4 of the same chapter, where only the 
overwhelming of the chariots and chariot-warriors is spoken of. 

2. Tiie liuniber of chosen chanuis of Eg)[)t is limitetl la 
chap. 14: 6 (7) to 600. If we compare with this othec der 
ciarations with regard to the atrengtb of the Egyptian boats of 
war, we shall be the better prepared to appreciate theae 
moderate statements, so luuppropnaie m aniyihic representa- 
tion. Joaephus adds, from bis own resources, to the 600 
chariots which Pharaoh brought into the field, 60,000 bora^ 
men and 200,000 footmen. The Jewish tragic poet, E z e- 
kiel, says that the Egyptian hosts of war amounted to a 
million. According toDiodorns/ Sesoatris had 000,000 
footmen, and 24,000 horsemen, and 27,000 chariots of war. 
He gives an equally extravagant niimber in chap. 45: 47.f It 
is certain that the 000 chariots are not the whole force with 
which Pbaradi pursued the Israelites. Besides^ the 600 cho- 
sen chariots were also the chariots of Egypt. But the num- 
ber of the iast must also hxed according to the analogy of 
the &rsC 

3. The author in verse 7 makes a difference between the 

chosen chariots and the chariots of Egypt. The first evi- 
deaiiy compose the guard of the king. We have already 
proved the existence of a royal guard in Egypt from Hero- 
dotus and thi^. mouuments.|: From Herodotus :§^^ But 
they (the warriors) enjoyed these privileges in turn, liever all 
at oBce^a thousand of the Calasaries and as many of the Her* 
motybies were the yearly guard <^ the king, and to these was 
given, in addition to their land, each day," etc., it is certain 
that at least in early times, these guards changed each year. 

1. 54. t Compare Kosellmi, V ol. H. 3. p. S31 . 

t Pages 24, ST. § 2. 168. 
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It 18 however trae, that this must not be understood as im* 

ply 111 that the soldiers all succeeded to this employment, 
without seieciioD, in successive divisions; but the roiatioD 
took place rather, only among choaen droops. 

4. It may perhaps ap[>ear remarkable, that the Israelites, 
liuuv iiiioUiiditig their very great uinnliprs, at the appear aace 
of the not very numerous Egyptian iiosts of war, ooM^ltfM 
themaeWea as absolutely lost, and that Uie thongfat <if >iMi& 
standing thetn did not even occur to them, A remark iii 
W 1 i k J u s o n* a»:5isis in explaining this fact : Tile civil- 
ized state of Egyptian society required the abdenee of^^aitt 
arms exeept when they were on service.*' Ifthe lMHMeiir • 
were etitu t fy unanued when they departed, they cou id ^uut 

thipk ot maiimg resistance. ' ^ ^ , 

• ■ "» ' 

Musical Instruments among the Egyptian^* * ^ 

According to chap. 15: 20, 21,. afler they had passed 
through the sea, Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took the timbrel tn her hand, and all the women followed af- 
ter her with timbrels and dances, and Miriam answered them 
(Moses and the children of Israel): ''Sing to the Lord, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and the rider hath 
he thrown into the sea." Analogies for this scene, in more 
than one respect, are found upon the Egyptian monuments. 
First, we find upon them, as here, separate choirs of men 
and women. Champollionf discovmd in the grottoes 
of Beni Hassan, "a picture wliicli represented a concert of 
vocal and instrumental music ; a singer is accompanied by a 
player upon the harp, and assisted by two choirs, one of 
which Is composed of men and the Other of women ; the lat^ 
ter beat time wuli their hands." 

* Vol. I. p. 347. Compare a minute discussion of this circum- 
stance, p. 402. 

t 8. 53. dar Briafe. 
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Further ; the timbrel or the tambourine was, according to 
llie represenUttions of the raonumentSy commonly the uistru- 
oicai of the woneo, as the flute .of the men.* A dtaoriplim 
and drawing of the tanbooriDe ie given by W i 1 k i a son.t 
We also find upon the Egyptian uiuijanieius, a& here, the 
{ftlayion of the .tambourine even unaccompanied by other ia* 
itrqmeBla» ia eonnecltoii with the dance aod au^ging. ** Wo* 
warn** aaya Wilkinson,! in describing « sceee in Thebes, 
beat the tambourine and tiarabooka drum, without the ad- 
dition of any other instriunent, daacing or siagiDg to tha 
aaond*^' Fiaally; the nonumeats and descriptions show, 
that among tlje Egyptians geiieralJy, inubic iiad a decidedly 
religious destination.^ Moreover, the tambourine was used 
anoi^ them in sacred |BUsic.|| Religioiis dances were per- 
fermed in Egypt in the worship of OsMs.1f 

We will here add those thincrs which the examination of 
Egyptian antiquity furnishes in ejipianation of the remaining 
passages of the PmUAeneh^ wkere music is mentioned* 

According to Nnm.lO: 2 seq., two silver trumpets, n->5ti^rT, 
were ordered to be made for Qalimg together the congregation, 
to ipf e the signal far hieaktng np the oamp, Smt nse in war, 
(see Num. 31: 6, where in the war agunst Midian the trum- 
pets are taken, ) and for festal occasions. By the blast of 
another kind oi^ trumpets, called nfiVi) , according to Lev. 
SUk 8 mt^t the year of Jabilee was annooneed. From Joshua, 
chapw 6, verse 4, where the same insbmroent is interchange- 
ably called trumpet and horn, we see that this last instrument 
had the form of a horn, and accordingly the ckaisatsarah must 
he the siraigki trumpet 

Among the Egyptians, remarks Wilkinson,** trumr 

* Wilk. Vol. 11. p. 253, 314. Roe. II. 3. p. 37 seq. 

1 Vol. II. p. 2.^)4. 

t Vol. II. p. 240, where a representation of tliis scene is loiuicl. 
§ Rosellini, II. 3. p. 78. || Wilkinson, IL p. 316. 

H Roe. IL 3. p. 96. *• Vol. I. p. 297. 

1»* 
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pets were already in in the earliest times of the Pharaohs, 
The scuiplures at Thebes show this. Trumpeters are there 
often represented in the battle seenes, sometimes standing still 
and sammoning the troops to fiirm, and at other times leading 
them to a rapid charge. Rosellini says: "The Egyp- 
tians were acquainted with the real straight trumpet^ and 
made use of it for warlike purposes, as lar as the monuments 
show, as the Tyrrhenians make use of it only in war.** See 
the description of this trumpet in Wilkinson,* who also 
remarks that it was especially used in war. The crocked 
trumpet is not found on the Egyptian monuments, but Ea- 
st a t h i u s makes mention of an instrument in the fashion of 
n crooked trumpet, whose inveution he ascribes to Osiris, 
and whose Egyptian name he gives, remarking that it was 
used for assembling the people to sa€rifiee.f It is remarka- 
ble that, as among the Egyptians, so also among the Israelites 
«n the Mosaic times, only the straight trumpet was in general 
use, and especially among both, this only was made use of in 
war.'* 

In Gen. 4: 2, Jubal is represented as the father of all 
who play the lute aud the pipe, accordingly the invention of 
these instruments is referred to a primitive age. It serves 
radeed as a commendation of this passage, that it represents 
music as beginning with its natural beguming, the invention 
of stringed instruments*! But the great antiquity of stringed 
instruments in general, and especially of those named, re- 
■ceives special confirmation from the monuments. Among 
the Egyptians, we hnd even in the most ancient times very 
^curiously constructed stringed instruments, especially a three 
•stringed guitar, which implies a long succession of imperfect 

» If. 260, 9GS. 

t Upon the Iliad, JS. 219, cd. Lips, t iv. p. 65 : Sn Tioa ?} oTQoyyrX*i 
I fiamey m Wilk. II* p. 896. 
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attempts. Sucir instruments indeed are represented in the 
pyramids.* The oldest perhaps/* says the same author ,t 
" found in the soulptares^ are in a tomb near the pyramids of 
Gizeh, between diree and four thousand years old." Ac- 
cardxog tu lioseJliui,^ there is represeiiteu in ihv tDinhof 
Imfd» al Qixeh, an eight stringed harp, which moat belong 
Ae linias preoiSding the last fifteen dynasties. In another 

vei} ancient tomb at Gizeh, there are represented phn^ers on 
a enmiiar harp. liidet:d, upon the oldest monuments lostru- 
meatff are firand with the most diverse pambef of strings^ and 
aby 'aHif ancdment in lEe art of constructing them oamiol be 

traced.^ ^ 

_ — ______ , , — ^—r— 

* ilk IL p. m t Willi, p. 271. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MATERIALS AN0 AETS EMPLOYED IN THE OOli- 
8TRUCTI0N OF THE TABERNACLE AND PRIESTS' 
GARMENTS. 

CuUivatioH qf tM Arts among the Eg^ptiaas and Israelite. 

It has been adduced a6 aa argument against the historical 
character of the Pentateuch, that the constroction of the 
taliernacle and the priest's garments, implies a cultiTiitioii of 
the arts and an abundance of costly malerials, such as we 
could not expect to find among the Israelites when ihe^ left 
Egypt. These materials consisted not merely of goid, silver 
and brass, but also of costly stufis, furs and spieeSf things 
which a nomade people are not accustomed to carry with 
ihem in their wanderings. It is accordingly argued that the 
whole description of the tabernacle beloags not to history 
but to fiction.* The assertion was made with so much con* 
fidence that it has by degrees become established and tra- 
ditional. 

The foundation for its confutation, we hare indeed previ- 
ously laid,t by showing that the prevalent view concerning the 

condition of the Israelites in Egypt, according to which they 
merely continued iheir uouiade life, is a false one, since they 
there availed themsdv^ of the advantages of Egyptian 
culture and civilisation, and in- some respects attamed to 

considerable prosperity. To complete the structure, there 

* See Vater, Abhaiid. S. 648^ De Wette, Beitr. I. S. 259. II. 8. SfiO. 
Von Bohlen, B. CXil. 

t Beitrage Th. 9. S. 430 ff. 
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is now nothing further requisite, than to show that the 
materials which were used in making the tabernacle and 
priestly robes, were at that time already in use in E^pt, but 
roost especially that the arts and contrivances which come 
into consideration, were there already in existence and known. 
For the material and inteliectual resources of the Egyptians 
we jostiy consider as common to the Israelites witb them« 

But to furnish this information is not our only design in 
this chapter. We also aim at a more positive object beyond 
this. While we show that the Israelitish arts are connected 
with the Egyptian by many characteristic peculiarities, we 
prove that the situation of things is just such as it must be, if 
we suppose that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch, or at 
least thai it is historically accnrate, while later fiction or ficti- 
tious narrative could not ha?e originated or sustained this 

Egyptian relationship. 

We begin with a general declaration of one of the most 
disttngoished investigators of Egyptian antiquity. It is a 
wonderful fact, that tbe first information which we have with 
regard to the history and manners of the Egyptians, shows us 
a nation which is far advanced in civilized life. The same 
customs and inventions which prevailed in the Augustan era 
of this people, at the commencement of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, are also found even in the far distant age of Osirtaseu, 
the cmitemporary t»f Joseph.'^ 

The art of CkUHng and Seiiing precious Stmus, 

The materials which were used in the construction of the 
tabernacle and priest's garments were a part of them hard, 
and a part soft. Among the former, precious stones take the 
first place. B e z a 1 e e 1, is spoken of in Ex. 33: 36, as distin- 
guished among other things for his skill in the prqparation 
of stones for setting.** Precious stones, on which the names 
of the Israelites were engraven in the character engraven on 
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U»e signet ring» were placed, aocordiqg to Ex. 28: 9 — 11, 17^ 
•aq*i kk goMm etteastmeiitfl upon the epiiod and breastplate 
of the high priest 

The art of cutting precious stones, geiicraliy ver^ early dis- 
covered» was practised ui l:^jpt e? ea ia Yerj aaeieDt times.* 
There are seveiral neekUcea of gold and eonielian in lh€ 
new fallery of Egyptian antiquities opened at tbe British 
Mubeiiui, whose exciui^^ite workmaiisinp could scarcely be sur- 
pmsed by nuxiera artists, though as we see from tbe eagra- 
f ing» Uu) apparaiue of the jeweller was as simfile as cou4d 
well be inuifiBed* Th» is still tbe ease in Hindoostan, where 
the native jeweller, travelling from house to house with his 
little furuaoe and blow pipe« prodiioes ornaments of eoasid- 
eiable heaiit]r/'t How very aiiioh gemiine predoas stoaes 
were valued is indeed eyident from tbe circumstance that 
imitations of them were made in considerable numbers. 
The Tbeban artists were particularly dbtingtiisbed ia this 
employment of eounterMting. As, then we find it oonimon 
for the Egyptians to imitate the ornaments of the rich in 
cheaper materials for the use of the lower classes, it is very 
evideni, that tbe spirit of lumry^ whioh belongs to an ait 
T^need state of oirilivatioD was already at an early period 
widely diffused lu EgyptJ That the art of the engraver was 
native to £^ypt, is manifest from tbe data which Wilkin- 
s o n has furnished with regard to the Egyptian signals. Of 
many of them he has also engravings.^ There, for example, 
is described the signet yet preserved, of one of the earliest 
oi the Tharaohs. Upon one side of the plate the name of 
tbe king is engraved; upon the opposite, a lion with the 
motto : The lord of strength,** which is applied to the king ; 



*See quotations from WinJKlaiiBay Mailer and otbars mB&kr 
ftyisM. Th. U. m 

1 Taylor, p. 88. t Taylor, p. 88. 

§ Vol 111. p. 873^ 
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on one aide is a seoqpioD, and oq the oppoaHe « crocodile.* 
Moreover, vartoas olber inacripdona are fbund engraved on 
Egyptian rings, "t 

Tke art of Purifying and Working Metals* 

Among the hard materials, the metals hold the second place. 
Of Beaaiee! il ia aaid in Ex. 35: 32^ he had povper to deriae 
ottrtoua worka,' to work in gold and aiifer and braaa.'* Witk 
this compare what Roselliiiij: says: "From all such 
articles, as ithey are represented in the Egyptian tombs, il ia 
aanniiast^ how anoiently the art of eaaliog and working melala 
was practised in Egypt"— And : " The greater pan of 
Egyj^an metallic articles are of bronze, not a few of gold, 
t aaMHer nuaidier of silf er, very few of lead and these mads 
of iron are seldom found.**^ 

The gold which was ordered to be used about the sanctu- 
ary is commonly designated as pure gold. || A pamting in the 
t^Bob at Thebea which bears the date of Thotbmea IV., a^ 
pears torepfeasnt the foaion and purifying of gold.^T Many 
ornaments are found in the Egyptian collections which are 
made of the purest gold. The momiroenta furnish clear evi* 
dance that gold waa purified, and thoaof coorsedistingaished 

from that which was un wrought and not purified. Incorrectly, 
tberelibre have some, referring to some one old ornament, 
BMde of impnre gold,' denied to the Egypltana the art of 
preparmg pure gold.** According to Ea* SMI^: 1 1 , the ark of 
testimony, and according to 26: 29, all the boards of the 

* The tMertion of Fliny, 33: 6 : Non signat Oriena aat Aegyptua 
etiam nime. Uteris eontenta solit,** n by these diecoveriee shown to 
be false. 

f Compaze Wilk. JII. p. 376. ( II. 2. p. 297. 

I Roe. II. 2. p. 296. 

|j See Ex. 25: 11, 17, 24, 29 and other passages. 

I Roseiiiiii II. 2. p. 278. ** Ibid. p. 260. - 
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Uberntde were to be oferiaid with fpolcL We find/' eays 
W i 1 k i nson/'f that in Egypt sobeliiiees of rarioas kinds 

were overlaid with ^nthj leaf, at the earliest periods of which 
the motiumeots remaia CTeo in the tiioe oC the first Osirtasea/* 
Ereo the mammiea were gilded.}: 

According to Ex« 90: 3, the high priest^s ephod was inter- 
woveu with threads of crold. We find even i^old wire attached 
to rings bearing the date of O-irtnsen the first; and silver 
wire existed in the days of the third Thothmes.^ Some of 
the colored Egyptian dresses represented in the paintings 
are probably woven with gold threads.|| 

In the two upper golden rings of the breastplate, wreathed 
golden chains were inserted, for fastening the bveastplaie 

to the ephod. U Golden chains were very coinnion among 
the Egyptians, and are oilen, for e&ample, represented as 
necklaces.** 

The golden candlestick was omamented with flowers of 

gold, Ex. 25: 31 seq. Representations of flowers were 
also probably made on the variegated cloths of the taberna- 
cle.tt The Egyptians had an CKtraordinary love for floweiB, 
both natural and artificial. The Lotos and other favorite 
flowers are found everywhere worn as ornaments. According 
to P 1 i n y|| they made artificial flowers which received the 
name of <'i£gyptia€*''|||| 

In Exodus, chap. 35: 22, among the free will offerings 
which both the men and women of Israel brought for the 
sanctuary, nose rings and ear rings, and signet rings and 

tVol. III. 224. 

t See PetUgiew, History of Egyptian Mummies, London, 1634, 
p.63. 

§ wilk. III. p. 189. g yriik. 111. p. 131. 

T Ex. 28: 2*2 seq. Bahr Symbol. Vol. II. S. 105. 

Wilkinson, Vol. III. p. 376, with the engraving, 400, iVl. 
ftBahrTh.l.8.314. tt2l:U. 
Ill Wilk. Vol. II. p. 183. 
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pendants/* all jewels of gold, first mentioned. AstoaishmeDt 
ai this abuodance of oraaments is at an end, when we read 
what Rosellini* says upon this point : ** Costly and elegant 
oriKinients abounded, in proportion as clothing in general was- 
aioipie and scarce amoog the Egyptians. Girdles, necklaces, 
armlets, rings, earrings and aoialets of various kinds sus» 
p^ded tram the neck, are found represented in the paintings 
and in fact, still exist on the mummies. Figures of noble 
youth, are found entirely devoid of clothing, but richly orns^- 
mented with necklaces," etc# 

The brazen laver according to chap. 3B : 8, was made 
of tlie brazen mirrors which the holy women offered. t 
*<One of tiie principal objects of the toilet// says W i 1 k i n* 
8on,| ''was the mirror. It was of mixed metal, chiefly 
copper, most carefully wrought and highly polished ; and so 
admirably did the siiili of the Egyptians succeed in the com- 
position of metals, that this substitute for our modem looking- 
glass was snscqptible of a lustra which has even been par- 
tially revived at the present day, in some of those discovered 
at Thebes, though buried m the earth for many centuries." 
The mirror was nearly round, inserted into a handle of wood, 
stone or metal of variotts fbrms.^ See also the same author || 
upon looking-glasses discovered at Thebes, and upon the 
whole subject, Rosellini,^ according to whom, the 
Egyptian nameof mirror like the Hebrew, signifies, the view 
of the face. ' 

Skill in Carving Wood. 

Thethhrd hard material is t^MMf. The circumstance that 

the same kind of wood which was employed about the sane* 

* Vol. II. 2. p. 419--20. t Th. 3. der BeiUflge, S. 133. 

t Vol. III. p. 384. 

§ Engravings of them are found in Wilk. III. 3Ho — 6. 

U Vol. lU. p. 253. H Vol. 11. 2. 628 seq. 

13 
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tuary, the acacit, (tamarisk, aant,)* was also eoramonlj 

used in Egypt is of but little importance, since this is the 
only wood which the desert furnishes. The Egyptians were 
greatly skilled ia joiner and cabinet work.t Rosellini 
says, on p. 38 : according to the monuments, the saw wa» 
known and ui use 2000 years before our era. 

Use qf^Leatker. 

Leather holds the first place among the soft materials. 
The covering of the tabernacle, which lay direollf over that 
of goat's hair, according to Ex. 96: 14, was to oooMt of 
ram's skins co]*ir( d red. Above that, was a covering of an- 
other kind of handsome leather, wliich cannot be accurately 
defined* The prq>aration of leather; says W i 1 k i fi s o n»f 
was an important branch of Egyptian industry. The fm^ 
ness of the leather of the straps of a mummy discovered at 
Thebes, and the beauty of the figures which are stamped up- 
on it, show conclusively the skHi of the artist who prepared it. 
Some of these pieces of leather bear the name of the kings of 
the oldest times. R o s e 1 1 i n i^ also gives an account of the 
art of making leather. In the tombs at Thebes, a Aep 
filled with leather-workers is fiwind represented. They made 
bottles, quivers and pouches of different colors, and orna- 
ments, shoes and sandals, shields, etc., of leather. "The 
wood of the Egyptiaa harps was sooietitnes covered with 
colored leather. In the mnseum of the Louvre, at Farts, an 
Egyptian harp is preserved, whof?e wood is covered with a 
kind of green morocco, cut m the form of a lotus blo6som."|| 

* Compare Herod. B. 2. c. Jablonsky, Voce. Aeg. ap. Script. 

VeU., s. V. SaDt and Sittim, RoaeUini, 11. &. 33. Wilk. Vol. lii. 
p. 168. 

t Compaie Ros. JI. 3. p. 33, and Taylor, p. 106 asq. 
I V(rf. in. p. 155. § Roa. II. S. p. 955. 

|%os.IL3. p. 16. ' 
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Sinning, Weaving and Embr&kkry, 

We DOW turn our altention lo their oiotbe of the tabernacle 
and priests' garments. Many passages mention the twisted 

byssus.* In the tombs of Beni Hassan, the process of pre- 
paring the thread and twining it, in preparation for weav- 
ing, is exhibiied.t They were accustomed to beat the yam 
with cinbs so as to make it softer and more suitable for twin* 
ing; they also hoiled the thread in water to increase its soft- 
ness, and at the same time give it greater consistence, and 
4faaB make ii better for twisting and weaving. The byssns in 
particular was treated in this way. The inscription on a 
part of an Egyptian wall-picture is interpreted by Rosel- 
^1 i n t :| The preparatioo of the yarn of bysaus. Tiien follows 
the repvesentatton of the twisting itself, which is performed, 
partly bv men and partly liy women, and indeed in diilerent 
ways, which R o s e 11 i n i describe&§ 
-^^'he skill of the Egyptians in weaying, and the great r^ 
aown of their cloths in all antiquity, is recognised and con^ 
firmed by the fact, that the ancient writers attribute to the 
£gyptians the invention of this art.|| 
" t Her od ot u sll mentions as one of the points ui which the 
Egyptians differ from other nations, that among them the 
women perturmjLhe out-of-door's work, and the men weave,** 
^thar ancient writers bear testimony to the jame thing. 
''In ancient times the weavers of Panopolis, in Upper Egypt, 
were especially distinguished, m iater tunes, those in Arsinoe, 
I'eiusiun} and Alexandria, "tt Also very many men are seen 

* Ex. 26: 1, 31, and other-pasaages. t llos. II. 2. p. 13, 14. 

I p. 16. § p. 16aadl7. 

II Aegyptii-textilia (inyenenint). Plin B 7. c. 56. 

,l,Cliap% S2«d5 Compara c. 105: Oi iUflf^ nair aikovs Mvth 

** Heeren, 8. 388. 

tt Strabo, 17, 813. Drumaan Ineehrift von Rosette, 8. 170. 
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OD the monuments employed io weaving,* sod when we not 
uofrequently also see women weaviDg^t this can, in view of the 

testimony of ancient writers, yet be considered only as the 
exception which destroys not the rule. — Now, in most perfect 
agreem^t with th^ notices of ancient writers* the prepaw- 
.tion of the cloth fi>r the sanctuary and the sacerdotal robes is 
represented throughout as under the care of jucii.t 

The women^ 012 the contrary, perioraied the spinning,^ 
and this work generally belonged to them in Egypt || Wil- 
kinson gives engravings of women who are employed wttb 
the spindle. Yet this \\ ;ia not exclusively their work.H 

it is evident from £x. 3a: 25, according to which the Is- 
raelitish women brought of the purple which they had spoil, 
that the colored febrics which were employed about the taber- 
nacle, were dyed betorc weaving. The same thinfr was also 
done among the Egyptians. In Minutoli** itis said: 
" From many experiments upon the ancient ESgjrptian clolh 
it appears that the byssus was colored in the wool before 
weaving, which also is shown by Ex. /25: 4. 26: 1. The pro- 
cess which P 1 i n y ft describes for impressing di&rent coUm 
all at once upon the web after it is finished by the use of va- 
rious preparations, appears therefore to be a later advance- 
ment in Egyptian art." WilkiQSon|| also shows that 
cloth was coi(M*ed in the thread among the ancient £gyptiaii8* 

The colored figures in the cloth of the Israelites were 
partly the product of the weaver in colors, whose art 

* See, e. g. Minutoli, t. 25. 

t R08. II. 2. p. 30, and WUk. Vol. III. p. 134, and tlie engravings. 
Vol. XL p. 60. 

t See the phxase, work of the weaver,** in Ex. S8: 32. 99: 98, 27; 
work 0f the aitificer," in ». fi, 15. 26: 31, but eepeoially eh. 35: 36. 

§ Ex. 35: 25. || Herod. 2. 35, and Wilk. 2. 60. 

IF W ilk. Vol. III. p. 133. The same author also gives an engrav- 
ing of Egyptian qtindles, ,p. 136. 

** S. 402. tt Hilt. nat. p. 35, 42. tt Vol. in. p. 125. 
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appears tfaa superior, and partly that of the embrotdarer in 

colors, Dph.* Both methods are reproduced on the monu- 
meutSy so that the objection wlucb ha^^ been brought iorwsurd 
againdl vendering the woid rgJm by embroiderers, tbal tbe 
art of embroideritiif was geMrally unksown Id earlier agea, 
and particularly among the Hebrews, is to be regarded as 
entirely groundless. Many of the Egyptian stu£fe," says 
W i 1 k i n s o Oyt presented various patterns worked ia colors 
by the loom, independent of those produced by the dyeing 
or printing process, and so richly composed, that they vied 
with cloths embroidered with the needle.^' The Egyptian 
saiby says the same aathor4 were some of them embroidered 
with fanciBii dcirices, r q w ro s om ing the phoenix, Dowers and 
oilier eiiibiems. This, liowever, was conlined to tiie plea- 
sure boats of the nobles and king. That this was done even 
m the early ages, is evident iQrom the paintings at Thebes, 
which show sails ornamented with varions eolors of the time 
of Rcmeses III. The devices are various, the most coinaion 
one is the phoenix.^ 

In Ex. ^ 89, it is said of the outer garment of the high 
priest : And its opening for the head shall be in the middle 
of it, a border shall there be to the opening round about, of 
wovsii work, like the qpening of a habergeon shall it be, so 
Ihst it be not rent'^ No other than a Imen harh^rgeon can 
be meant; fur no other would need a binding. The linen 
armor of the Egyptians was renowned in all antiquity. H e- 
rodotosll mentions a linen habergeon (or corselet), orn^ 
nented with many animals, and worked with cotton thread 
and with gold, which Amaais sent to the Lacedeaionians as 



* Compaie the paiiage in the Lzx, and the proof that Bj^n aigni^ 
lies embroideretB, hi oppoeition to Hartmaan, Gesen. and others, ia 
Bahr Symb. I. 8. AST. 

t VoMII. p. 128. t Ibid, 210. 

§ See engravings in Wilk. ill. 210. || 3. 47. 

18» 
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a pmant, and also anodier wUob the sam king dedicatad 
to ' Mnierra at LinduB. He designates dus last as a linen 

corselet wortliy of admiration."* It is acknowledged, that 
the Unea corieiet was not peculiar to Egypt alone.t But 
felt an importance saoh aa is here impiiedi the linen coradet^ 
had nowhere exc^t in Egypt. 

I'r^paration and Use of Unguents, 

We also remark, that what is said la Ex. 30: 22 seq., con- 
ceraiug the holy oiuiment and its preparaticm, has received 
«bmidattt explanation and confinnati<m ftom inyeitigatioiis 
«n Egypt. Ungoents 'were Tory much used among the Egyp- 
tians. This is evident in part from representations in the 
paintings, and in part from the vases for containing them which 
yet exist Some of them still retain their odor. As far as 
can be determined fix>m these last» unguents appear aorne* 
times to iiave been made of nut oil, but it is probable, that 
animal as well aa vegetable oil was used for this purpose, 
while the other ingredients depended on the taste of the mak- 
er or pnrchaser.l: 

It is worthy of notice, that in the description of the holy 
ointment, the hin is first used as a measure, which afterwards 
-often appears in the Pentateuch* It has no discoverable He- 
brew etymology, and furthermore it appears probable that 
the name is not of Hebrew origin, since it is found, out of the 
Pentateuch, only in Ezekiel, in the descrqrtion of the temple, 
where, like so many other words, it is not taken from the 
<current language of the day, but from the Pentateuch. Ac- 

*2. 182. See also Wilk. III. 127 seq. 

t Ajax is designated in the Iliad, 2. 589, ag, >Uyodlu|>9f. Compare 
the passages collected and referred to in FeriioiuiUi upon Sueton. 
Oalba, e. 19. 

t VnSk, U. p. and UI. 378. 
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oofding to Leeman,* the word is borrowed from the Egyp- 
tian language. The hin, he asserts, was originally the gene- 
ral aame for a vessel which then was transferred, by the tie- 
brews and Egyptians to a eertain measure of Tariable com- 
pass. 

Hitherto we ha¥e occupied ourselves only with the mate- 
rials of the tabemaele and priest's garmentSi and the arts 
which are known to haye been employed upon them. Now^ 
we will also show, that even in the religious institutions of 
tibe Books of Moses, £gyptian references cannot be denied, 
mftwithstanding the opposition of those who in modern times, 
combating the practice so hostile to soimd criticism, of find- 
ing such references wherever there is the least semblance of 
a reason for it, hare wholly denied their existence. 

* Letire a Jd. Salyolini rar let MonunMiui Egyptiens, I^eyden 1639, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KGVPTlAiN REFERENCES IN THE RELIGIOUS USSTI- 
TUTIO^^ OF TH£ BOOKS OF MOSES. 

lumf anumg the EgypHan$ and Tsradiies, 

The ooai|rfiG«tiBd character of the legialalioD of the Penla* 
tench directs 00, in a general way, to Egypt.* 80 conpieai 

a code of kws could not have been ^iveii (o a })eopIe who 
had not indeed tVoni former circumstances been accustomed 
to a law r^ulatiog the whole life. If we fimcy the Israelites 
as still occupying the position of the patriarchs, they are a 
complete enigma to us. Egypt was preeminently a land of 
law, and especially ^of written law* ''There can be no 
doubty** says Heeren,f after all that we know of Egyp- 

Uaii antiquiLy, liiat legislation in its inaiu brandies was tliere 
carr^ed^ as far at least as in any other land of the £ast."| 
But especially was the religious polity of the Egyptians car- 
ried out into the most minute details. Herodotus§ says 
of the Egyptian priests: The priests shave the whole IxjiJy 
every third day — ; the priests also wear a linen garment and 
shoes of papyrus, and they are not permitted to put on any 
other clothing, and no other shoes. They bathe themselves 
in cold water twice a day, and twice every night. And yet 
many thousand other usages, I might say, they must ohserre.'*|| 

* In den Beitrftgen, Th. 3. S. 623-4. t S. 167. 

t Concerning the Books of Legislation among the Egyptians, see 
Diod. 1. 94, and Zoega, De Obehscis, p. G20. 

i B. 3. c. 37. 
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If we take into view the people from among whom the I»- 
raditsB were removed, the complicaied character of the Mo- 

saic polity, very far from being an argument against its gen- 
umeuefiSy must rather app^ear to us a necessary conditioD of 
it For a people which had be^ in aoch a school^ a droide 
polity was by no means saitable. 

In the following institutions of the IJooks of Moses, special 
Egyptian references can be shown, or at least made probable.^ 
. We begin with those things which are closely connected 
with the preceding chapter^ without properly belonging to it. 



''''' THE STUFF AND COLOR OF TH£ PKIESTs' GARMENTS. 

'^rhe similarity which is found lo exist between the Israel- 
ifish and Egyptian priests' garments in respect to color and 

material, is of no small importance. It is clear from many 
passages, that the Israeiitish priests were clotiied in white 
linen and byssas ;t and that the Egyptians were also so clothed^ 
is evident from H e r o d o t u s : j: Bu t the priests wear merdy 
linen clothing, and are not allowed to put on any other.*' In 
this passage linen includes also byssus*^ 
~ Two arguments have been made use of to show that this agre^ 
ment between Egyptian and Israeiitish antiquity is merely 
accidental. First, it is asserted, that these priests' garments 

' U - — ' — 

* We satisfy ourselves with tlie statement of the really tenable 
EgypUaa references, for those which have been claimed as untenable 
by those who have preceded us, we refer to the " Symbolik des Mo- 
Baiflchen Cultos," by Bfthr, where tbeir inadmiflubiUty has been shown 
oftentimes in a strikiDg manner, 

t As Ex. 28: 99--42. 39: 27, 38. Lev. 6: 10. Compare 3raim 

de Vestitu Sacerdotis magni, I. p. 93 : Vestes totius coetos lineie 
eraiit praeter balteumi qui ex lana et Imo mixtus. 

t2.37. - 

I Compare Heeien Ideen, 1. 1. B. 107. II. 8. 8. Id3. Dntmann, 
Ueber die ImKbnft m Rosette, 8. 169. Vlaaojt Hlit nat 19. 1| m> 
tii ex gossypie saoefdotibns Aeg. gratiasuiMe. 
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fHd not pfobahijrbetoog to the fariolitesaiid figyptkuM akne^ 
tet tliey are mher tii« Mtna whieh were dMbsed throughout 

the old world ; a sure -proof, that one people cannot be sup- 
posed to here ailoptad them firom aoocheri that tbej were 
ralher, fiom ^e nauire of the case, everywhere need. 

Bahr* says: "Everywhere from India to Gaul, the priests' 
wear garments of vegetable luatenal, consequently, of linen 
or cottea, and of white, if poeaibie, of iN'illiaot white color. It is 
the leM Moeseairy to refer to indivkhial docameiita camamnag 
these well known fact:^, ihey have been already collected 
by several authors.'' ' ' ' 

But amoDg those quoted, Spencer and Brau-n, in the 
pasBage oited^t spetir only of the takke trnkr. The former 
directly shows that linen clothing is, with tlie exception uf the 
Israelites, peculiar only to the Egyptian priests. S a u b e r t4 
only undertakes to prove that the priests everywhere have been 
accustomed to clothe themselves with white linen garments. 
But the passages which the inaccurate collector quotes,, all 
have reference either to Egyptian or Israelitish antiquity. ' 

The color taken by itself, is indeed not without isome im- 
porlaiice. It is allowed that white pncbLly appiiicl is connnon 
among other nations of antiquity. But in this exclusiveness 
it is peculiar only to the Egyptians and Isradites* en- 
rn u e 1 i e r§ remarks : "Among the Greeks and Romans the 
color of the poulilical robes was different according to the 
diflerent gods to whom they sacnhced, and white garments 
were put on only wh^ they oiered to Ceres."|| (?) -^r 

But if we look at the material of the priests' robes in con- 
nexion with the color, an accidental agreement of Israelitish 
with Egyptian antiquity, can no longer be thought qL That 

• In der Symbolik, Th. U. p. 87. . : v^^^ 

f 1. 179. % De Sacrificiis, 1. c. 9. p. 18B. 

§ In deiii. A. & N. Morgenl. Tb.8. S. 190. 
II Ovid 8 Fcirtb. 6. 6X9. 
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tbeif pmita wm dolhed ia Imen, vib considered m all 
antiquity aa a remrkable and exelusive peouliarity of the 

Egyptians. The documents have alrc:ifly been so fully quoted 
by Spencer,* that we only need to refer to him. A priest- 
hood clothed only m KoeBi cannot be ahown to hare existed 
elsewhere hi i^I heathen antiquity ; and if the new Pythago- 
reans, appealing to the alleged example of Pythagoras himself, 
gave the preference to linen clothing, instead of woolett,t thi^ 
can certainly be accotuited for only by supposing an nnitatioB 

of Egyptian customs. 

B a h r| adduces a second argument against the dependence 
of the priestly robes of the Israelites opon those of the Egyptian. 
" lo Egypt,^^ he says, the byssos was chosen in pveibrence, 

and mainly on account of its origin, ' out of the indestruct- 



* p. 633 fleq. He says : Add^ie Uceat auctores illos aatiqiKW, qm 
de Teste tinas^ tie loqui Bolent, qoEBi saorificalis Aegypli propria emt 
at peetoliaiis. Nam Hmgeri tanquam propiius et paciiliaris character 
Mcerdotam Aegyptiacoram apod antiqoos, poetaa inpiimit, ftequen- 
ter uaiurpatar. Ideo enim Juvenali grex liniger^ Ovidio llnigera torba, 
Martial! linigeri calviy qui et Senecae linteati senes appellanttiT. 
Herodotus aliique sacrnm lineae vestis ustim inter natiToset aatiqnoe 
Acg}'pti mores rcferunt. Compare the copious collections upon linen 
as the peculiar dress of the J^gjptian priests, in Perizunius upon 
Suetonius, Otho, c. 12. 

t According to Fhilistiatos, p. 1. ed.OIearii, Py tha^orus would wear 
no clothing which was prepared from animal stuffs. Sic infra, remarks 
Oleariiis upon this passage, Pythagorieae dtsciplinae initiatus Apol- 
lonios X&fov ia&^a afmio%ttfU, tra^nfadfttPOQ tSsrd Cdoir. £t 
1. 1. 32| a Pjthagora se habere ait pjivifi TOtfn^ iim^ldtu, quod 
Una ex terra nala yesttatur. In B. 6. c. 11 of the Pythagorean phi* 
lofiophy, Apollonius says: Sectatorem suam nec laena esse foven- 
dum, nec liiun quue unmiatis depecti solet, Oieunub rclers also to 
other passages. The passages which Braiin refers to in one of 
various places bet'ore cited (T. p. 1'^-^) in proof of tiie incorrect 
position : " Ejusdem quoque materiac pleruinquc fuerunt ethnicorum 
Yestimenta sacra," can relate only to the Pythagoreans. 

t Symbol. 3. 8.90,91. 
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ibie earth/ while tiiey deapiaed atuinai dotbing, siQce it is 
obtained from a cf ealoie subject to dealb, or nnce it implies 
the death of the aoimab which they auppoae luaHowed. 

The byssus garments of the Egyptian priests are therefore 
most intimately connected with the fundamental princifdes 
of the Egyptian natural religion^ of which there is not the 
least trace to be found in the Mosaic law. Supposing there- 
fore that the Egyptian priests only, besides those instituted 
' by Moses, had wora the b jssns garment^ in consequence of the 
entirely diflbrent significance it had among them, it could yel 
furnish no proof oi a borrowing or copying." 

But allow that it is shown that the import of the gar- 
ment of byssns was entirely difierent among the Egyptians 
and the Israelites, yet the latter might very prop^y have 
borrowed the custom. ^Vhat, goo(] objection is there to the 
sappositioQ that they applied to a Ibrm borrowed from the 
Egyptians a new significance! 

Bat the assertion that the reasons for the preference of this 
kind of garment both among the Israelites and Egyptians are 
entirely different, is in the highest degree uncertain* That 
among the Israelites cleanliness is the ground of the use of gar- 
ments of linen only, and the prohibition of woolen is evident, 
from Ex. ch. 44: 17, 18. The same thing is shown by B a h r 
himself* To the same cause Herodotus, the oldest wit* 
ness, traces back the use of linen garments among the Egyp- 
tian priests, Butli that uliich goes before the clause already 
quoted : ''The priests wear only linen garments/' and also 
that which follows, has reference to the cleanliness, which in 
the estimation of the Egyptian priests was a matter of so much 
importance. It is said before: The Egyptians are exces- 
sively religious above all other people, and consequently 
practise the following usages : They drink -from brazen cups 
which they wash out thoroughly every day. They wear 
linen garments always newly washed, with regard to which 
they take peculiar care* They also practise circumcision 
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for the sake of cleaDliness, and prefer neatness to decorum. 
Moreover, the priests shave the whde body each third day, lest 
either a loose or any other vermin, may be found on them, 
while they are engaged in the service of the godsJ' After 
follows: '^They bathe twice a day in cold water and twice 
every night.** 

Plutarch* who lived so much later, upon wliorn B a h r 
relies for support in his claim fur the moat intimate connex- 
ion of the linen garments of the Egyptian priests with their 
peculiar theology, reasons evidently on his own way, without 
reference to the priests, and as the comparison with P h i 1 os- 
tr a t u s shows, more in the sense of the new Pythagoreans^ 
than of the Egyptian priests. Besides, he also represents the 
lineli as a pore garment which least of all generates vennin.f 

But the reason assigned by Ba h r ?s not even reconcilable 
with the Egyptian law. The contempt for animal material 
in itself, accords not with the divine honor which in Egypt 
was shown to animals. That the killing of animals in gen- 
eral in Egypt was considered as unallowed,, is entirely 
incorrect. Animals were sacrificed and eaten in Egypt 
without scruple. 

How one cnn suppose in his zeal for the vindication of the 
Bible, that it is necessary to contend against the dependence 
of the Israelitish upon the Egyptian priests' garments^ can 
scarcely be conceived. The more original, independent and 
peculiar the Israelitish religion was in spirit, the leas necessity 
had it to avoid with timid care, every external contact with 
the religions of other nations, the more freely could it appro* 
priate to itself the suitable existing forms, and the more un- 
trammelled might it avail itself of the advantages which 
familiarity with the religion of Egypt offered. 

fiut we consider it certain that the Israelitish priests* 
garments in respect to material and color, were made in im- 

* De Iflide et Osir. p. 352. 

14 
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itatkm of those of the Egyptian priests. Their independence 

of each other is excluded, since in reference to these particular 
circumstances, these two nations stand alone in all antiquity. 

The thought of an inverted order of things is, in addition 
to the general reasons already given, impossible, sinee the 
priesthood in Egypt, according to expressions in the Penta- 
teuch itself, had already long existed when that of the Israel- 
ites was instituted, the material of the clothing is peculiailj 
Egyptian, and the garment of byssns e?en m the time of 
Joseph, appears as the most common Egyptian clothing.* 
Thus, we have an important result in fa?or of the Peotateuch. 
Soch a reference to Egyptian- customs can only be supposedi 
if the priesthood was instituted in the circamstances given 
in the Pentateuch ; and modern views of the origin of the 
Israelitish priesthood must appear as entirely untenaUe, since 
in the time to which this isTeferred, so close a conseiron did 
not exist between the Israelites and Egyptians as to render il 
possible for the former to borrow from the latter. 



UBIBf AND TRUBtMIM. 

The Egyptian reference in the Urim and Thummim, is 
e^cially distinct and incontrovertible. Of them it is said : 
"And you shall put in the breast-plate of judgment the Urim 
and the Thummim (the light and the truth); and they shall 
be on Aaron's heart when he goeth in before the Lord ; and 
Aaron shall iiear the judgment of the children of Israel upon 
his heart befure the Lurd contiiuially," Ex. 28: 30. According 
to A el i an^t he high priest among the Egyptians, as superior 
judge, wore around his neck an image of Sapphire, which was 

* Gen. 41: 42. 

t Var. Hist. L. 14. c. 34 : jityvTttiol (paai iiaQ 'JB^uov td vofufta 
ixfjtovouid^au' dinaoraX Se to d^Xduov ifaQ AlyvTzriois id kqug f;aav* 
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called truth. D i o d o r u s* also confirms ibie fact Aecoi^* 
ding to him the chief judge (alao according toDiodoruathe 
office of judge belonged to the priest8,t) wore around his neck 
an image of costly stones, suspended upon a gold chain which 
was named truth. After both of two contending parties have 
laid^open theur case the Iiigli priest must toudi one of them 
with the image of truth. The ^auine authorf in describing 
an Egyptian wall-picture shows us in the midst of the judges, 
the chief judge, '^who wears suspended from' his neck the 
truik with dosed eyes." By this it is shown that the chief 
judge must see only the truth. These declarations of the 
ancients have received couhrmation from the new discoveries 
in Egypt In proof of the statement ofDiodorus^Rosel- 
1 itti§ says: ^'Ainong the monuments of the tombs, repre- 
sentations of persons are found who filled the oliice of chief 
judge, and who wore the common little image of the goddess 
Thmei suspended from the neck. Wilkinson|| givesftom 
the Theban monuments an engraving of the goddess who was 
honored under the double character of truth and justice, and 
was represented with closed eyes. 

That a connection here exists between Egyptian and 
Israelitish antiquuy, even the Seventy probably perceived, 
since in Ex. 28: 30, they translated Urim and Thummim, 
by revelation and truth, d^Uurts nal uki&ua. This relation 
also forced itself even upon the anci^t theologians. B r a u n ,^ 
for example, su|)|)()ses that the Egyptians probably borrowed 
this symbol from the Israelites. 

Bat recendy B & hr** has denied that there is any oonnee- 



* B. 31. c. 75. i See Weegeling on this pawage. 

t B. 1. c. 48. § II. 3. p. 500. II II. p. 27. 

H De Vestita, p. 598. '''' Symb. II. S. 164. 
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iioD between the two. The agreement, he asserts, depends 
on no other groond tbao the acknowledged false translauao 
of Thuramim by the Seventy, as meaning truth. Bnt this 

**acknovvI edged false traut^lation" since the word meatis per- 
feotness or biamelessness in the moral sense, is proved -on 
closer examination to be as completely correct, as|be explana- 
tion given by B a h r is on the other hand false.* 

Besides, remarks B a h r, there is nothing more mcongru- 
ous than the significance of the Urim and Thummim when 
compared with that badge of the judge, which evidently points 
to impartiality as his first duty. But the moral sigiuiicance 
which later Greek writers, accordmg to their custom, gi?e 
the symbol is not certainly the first and most important one. 
That symbol has first and principally a promissory significance. 
It refers to the special aid of the goddess of Iruili and justice, 
which the high-priest and chief judge eojoyed. On the other 
hand the promissory significance does not exclude the moral 
one in the Israelitish symbol. Upon the promise follows of 
itself ratlier the admonition. How intimately both are con^ 
Mc cted is shown hy Deut. 33: 8, 9, in which the Urim and 
Thummim given to the tribe of Levi is-considered as a pledge 
that God will guide him in the decbions given in his name, 

* Accarding to hixn, (See S. 165,) the word dp must mean com- 
pleteaeas, and tr'&p in connection with D'>nqK is a anbordinate, acces- 
sory idea, both together meaning perfect illnmination. The suppo- 
sition of such a hendyadis, besides that it is in itself very harsh, and 
coidinaed by no entirely analogous example, is excluded by Deut. 
33: 8, where c^ttf; stands first : " Thy Thummim and thy Urim belong 
to thy holy one." The Urim (the plur. is the plur. majcst., compare 
Beilrage Th. 2. S. 258,) therefore, refers to divino illnmination, Ifie 
Thummim to the perfect rectitude of the decision given by him, and 
integrity and truth arc the designations of the same thing considered 
from a different point of view. The ciroumatance that D'^'n!)^ is used 
unaccompanied by Thummim is very easily eacpkined also by the 
moral element comprehended in the latter. Light has right and truth 
as its necessary concomitants, so that the Urim comprehends the 
Thummim in itself* 
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and then it is said : *^ who says unto bis luther and to his 

mother, I saw thee not, and his brother he recognizes not, and 
his children he does not know," words which in a striking 
manner, Tcmind one of the Egyptian image of the goddess of 
jastiee with dosed eyes, and of the statues of the judges at 
Thebes mentioned in PI at ar c h* wuliout liands with their 
president at their head, having his eyes directed to the 
graand. 

How any one could ever suppose that a denial of the affin- 
ity oi these Egyptian and Israeiitish symbols is of any impor- 
tance iu the vindication of the truth, can hardly be conceived- 
Througii the outward similarity the internal difierence is 
more clearly exhibited. As among the Egyptians the author 
of truth appears to be a mere personified abstraction, an 
imige oCil^r own fancy which can never hare a tnie and 
plffeet power over its own producer, on the contrary, among 
the Israelites he is the only, the living, the one God manifest 
among his own people. 

^ Il i»aa imiportant difference, that among the Egyptians the 
fffOiM appem to have referred merely to judging in its nar* 
rower sense, while the Urim and Thummim was a symbol of 
the jndicia] office in a broader sense, promising generally to 
llle'high-prtesr divine assistance in difficult and important 
decisioiii^, especially such as have reference to tlie weal and 
woe of the whole people. 




THE CnKKtlJlM Ai\D THK SPHINXES. 

Xhe affinity of the oherubim with the Egyptian Sphinxes 
iaoiilve do«htfuI, yet it Is so only just so long as we consider 

the thing merely by itself, and leave out of the account the 
numerous otiier points of contact between the Pentateuch 

* De Uid. et Os. See Wilk. XI: 88. 
14# 
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tnd Egypt. If tlMe are Ukeii intoTiew, the eimilarity ki 
•ofieieQt to warruit here also mofa an afluaiee* 

The I^^gure and Significance of the Sphimes. 

We begin whb eome remarks open the figure and signifi- 
cance of the Egyptian sphinxes. As respects the figure, it 
was the current belief, in ail antiquity, that the^hiux was com- 
posed of the ik» and a yonng female, and memly/ B& hr* 
has argued, on this suppontieii, against the affinity of the 
cherub with the sphinxes. This opinion has also been yet 
more confirmed by the scholars of the French expedition, who, 
while indeed Herodotust speaks of. the maohephinzi ai^ 
8ert|: that all the sphinices with hnman heads wlneh tl^y 
saw, except one near tlie pyramids, had the head of a female. 
This is also in accordance with A e 1 i a n. On the contrary, 
tiie latest in?estigatimis of Egyptian antiquity have eouie to 
the result, that the Egyptian sphinxes are never fiiniale, like 
those of the Greeks, but always have the head of a maa and 
the body of a lion. W i I k i n s o n§ asserts .this very oonfi- 
dently; as also Rose 11 in iy|| who remarks: with the eieep- 
tion of a ?ery few cases the sphinxes have a beard. It is 
consequently not true, as some affirm, led into error by the 
<]^reek and B.oman sphinxes copied from those in Egypt, that 
these symbolic animals have the face of a female. Th^ are 
rather of male sex, which accords with their symbolic import. 
The few exceptions are accounted for by supposing, that they 
symbdize a queen who reigned at the time. Each of these 
symbolic figures bears^ on the breast or some other part of 

the body, tlie name and title of the king whom they designate, 
and whose features the human head exhibits. The a{)hinxes 
without inscriptions are the wor|^ of Grecian or Roman artists. 

* Th. 1. S. m t B. Sa. c. 175. 

t See Dcier. 1 8. p. 57^. § Vol. III. p. S3. 

||U.S.p.l77-8. 
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Even befijre traihthete tnthon^ M inntoli* hid ifimafhed : 
The flphimtM have eidier bodiei of lions with humaii horn, 

without however a trace of the female hgure, or the h^adfi 
«f rams." 

We will now qpeak of tbe inport'C^ ibe iphiniea* It is 
acknowledged tliat the Egyptian animal eombinationa, in 

general depending upon a yyaibolio significance, designate 
the union of diierent characteristic properties which^ by each 
party tbe animal made up fvill repiesent So says J o m a r d 
''They have exeelled not less in the combination of diflbr- 
ent figures of animals, in order to compose chimerical beings, 
expressing without doubt the reunion of the properties attri- 
biMed' to each of these figures." C r e a z e also remarks : 
''Upon Uiis Egyptian coin of the time of tbe emperor Adrian^ 
we see the beardless sphinx with the lotus on its head. The 
front part of its body is covered with a veil down to the feet. 
Oat of its breast there is lei^ing forth the inrerted head of a 
croeodile, mider its feet crawls a serpent, and npon its hnxk 
a griffon appears with the wheel ! There are, therefore, here 
the different attributes of the godhead ; that of strength and 
wiadomj that of secret control^ tbe idea of eternity and of a 
' beneficent guardian angel, etc., united in this remarkaUe 
way; and this representation may be designated by the 
technical term Panthcum,^^ 

Nowy therefore, the sphinx ean designate nothing else than 
the anion of strength and wisdom, and this import has also 
been attributed to it from ancient times until the present, 
with no inconsiderable agreement.^ 

* S. 357. t In tbe Deecr. 1. 1. p. 311. % Vol. I. p. 499. 

$ Thus Clenens, Alex. Strom. L. 5. e. 6. p. GSl, says: " uXtaj^ 

atplySj TO (ilv awfia n&v Uovto^, rh it^imanov 9i irdf^tkrov l^aMV* 

It is however granted, that it has not always thii eignifieaaee ; on 

the contrary, in c. 5. of the same Vol. p. 664, its import is different. 
Synesius, De Regno, p. 7, designates the sphinx as the sacred symbol 
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Accordiug to this whole view then, the sphiu& sjiubolizes 
merely the onioa of the two desigiiited qualities; whUst the 
po08ei0or of theie is not indicated by the symbol itself, bot 

can be known only by the position in which the sphinx is 
ibund. If they are iouad, as they commooiy are^ at the en- 
trance of a temple, where they form entire rows* on each 
side, they designate the union of these properties in the deity 

to vvliom the temple is dedicated. If they are found around 
the throne of the king, tlien the king is the possessor of these 
attributes. 

On the contrary, Ro sell in i and Wilkinson assert, 

that the sphinx decjigiiaLL:^ not merely qualities, but also the 
king as the possessor of them. But the defenders of thia 
modern view have not attempted to substantiate its datms 
in opposition to the M theory, and we do not see how they 
. can succeed in cuntioverting the reasons which declare for 
the latter. How can the sphinx, in its usual position before 
the entrance of a temple, designate the king 1 How can thei 
human face be nnderstood to be personal, whilst the lion's 
body, and all thui^u things which in many cases are added to 
it, as the hawk and vulture hovering over the sphinx, be 
symbolical 1 How can it be reconciled with this supposi^ 
tion, that besides the common sphinx or the Andro-sphinx, the 
Crio-sphinx and the liieraco-spbinx, the lion's body with 
the ram*s or hawk's head, are found It That which is ad* 

of the union of the virtues, the strength of the animal aadthe insight 
of maa. Zoega, Dc Obeliscis, p. 598, says . Mens cum roborc con- 
juncta primus et obvius Aeg. sphingis significatna. Chanipollion, 
Bhefe, S. 239, gives a similar explanation : The monarch (Remeses 
Meiamiin), adorned with all the insignia of royalty, sits upon a beauti- 
ful throne, which the golden images of justice and truth cover with 
their outstretched wings : the sphinx, a symbol both of wisdom and 
strength, and the lion, the emblem of courage, stand near the throney 
and seem to be its guardians. 

* See Descr. t. 2. p. 505 seq. Creuzer, I. S. 498. 

i WUk. Vol. ill. p. 27, 
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duced as positive proof Ibr this theory^ is anything but deci- 
sive. Il rests upon the supposition that all sphinxes bear 
the name and title of a king. Allow that this is so, when 

the sphinx is intended to represent royal qualities, cannot the 
name and the title serve directly to designate the possessor of 
these symbolized qualities, not designated by the symbol it- 
self 1* But where the sphinx has a religious import, there 
the inscription may appropriately immortalize the name of the 
king who built the temple. Were it true, that the human, 
faces of the sphinxes represent the countenances of the kings 
whose name they bear, it migtit be accounted for, by suppos- 
ing that they considered the face of the king as the roost no- 
ble representative of the human face* 

The Cherubim — their Fmmi and Import. 

We turn to the cherubim. That this symbol, as such, 
aside from its significance, which indudes a real, original, 
Israel itish element, did not spring up on Jewish ground, ap- 
pears probable from the merely scattered notices of it which 
are (band. We cannot, however, appropriate to ourselves 
the argument which Bauer has adduced in favor of its 
foreign origin, namely, that * the cherubim was not first intro- 
duced by Moses, since the law speaks of it in a manner that 
it conid not do, except on the supposition that it was already 
d^itely known among the people;' for indeed, at the time 
in which the law was written down, cherubs with all the ac- 
companying things, for which Bauert argues in like man- 
ner, had already existed a long time,—- a circumstance which 
could not fail to modify the record, and cause the thing to 



* The crown also and oliier symbols of royalty, which accuiding to 
Wilk. Vol. 111. p. 3G2, are said to be oilen represented oji the sphinx- 
es, are for the same purpose. 

t KeL dea Alt. Test. Th. I. S. 300. 
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appear, in various wajs, as if it were well knawa at the time 
of its inlfodiietioii* 
We m specially guided lo the Egyptian origin of the ohc^ 

rubim, since of all the people with whuin the Isnielites in 
ancient iioies were closely connected, only among the i^yp- 
tians are componnd animals found in history. ''Among the 
Phoenician animal combinations," says B ft h r,* ** we only 
irecoiiect Muloch.*' But the information that the image of 
Moloch had a bullock^B head is found in R. Simon Had- 
darsohan, A. 1310!!t And in like manner, it is of 
no impofLaiice whut ise found in the same author} concerning 
compound animals among the Carthaginians. 

But the real similarity of form between the Hebrew che* 
ruUm and the Egyptian sphinxes is of greater importance. 
Even in the cherub of Ezekiel, this agreenaent is still in a 
considerable degree perceivable. Two of the same elements^ 
lion and man, are fonnd here and in the sphinx. But it is 
generally agreed that the form of the cherubim in Ezekiel is 
not the original one, but that the prophet, as from his whole 
character cannot besappowd improbable^ expanded variously 
the symbol^ In what the additions and changes consisted 
is difficult to dctcrmiae, since we possess only so very imper- 
fect notices of the figure of the Mosaic cherubim. || But 
we can show, with great probability, from Ezekiel himselfi 
that the changes have reference to just those things in which 
the cherubim of Ezekiel are unlike the Egyptian sphinxes. 
Thus, while the cherubim in Kzek. 1: 10 appear to be made 

* I. S. 358. t Compare Mflnter Relig. der Caithag. S. 9. 

tS.68. 

§ See, e. g. among the ancient writers, Witsius Egyptiaca, p. 158, 
among those of modern times, Bahr, S. 311 ff. 

II Witsius remarka coxxectlyi p. 155 : Moses speaka of the form as 
only twofold, primam quod passas habuerint alas sursum versus quod- 
que suls alis obtexerint propitiatorium, dein quod facias habuerint ob 
Tarsus fibi mutuo itemque eonmias ad propitiatofivm. 
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op of fiwr elements; ainl have four faces, that of a man, an 

ox, a lion and an eagle; in Ez. 41: 18 — 20, only two faces, 
that of a man and of a lion, are ascribed to them. Now we 
may certainly, with L i g h t f o o t and M i c h a e 1 i a,*' assume 
that the two other faces are to be considered & existing, but 
not in sightjt an assumption which receives confirmation 
from £z. 1: 10, accordmg to which the ox and the eagle 
were on the rererse side. But yet this at least remains in 
flwee, that in the cherubim of Ezekie}, the man and the lion " 
were in front, and therefore when placed against the wall 
they only came in sight. This leads us to the result, that 
the change before spoken of by Ezekiel, consisted in his ad- 
dition of the element of the ox and the eagle, just as also in 
the sphinxes, to the original and principal elements, the lion 
and man, in many cases others are also added.^ Thus, the 
form of the cherubim is reduced almost to that of the sphinx. 
The only remaining diflference of importance, namely, that 
the simple cherub yet has two fnces, while the sphinx, al- 
though composed of two elements, l;as only one, is probably 
also to be set to the account of Ezekiel* That the Mosaic 
cherub had only me face has been rightly shown§ from Ex. 
25: 20: "And their faces shall be towards one another; to- 
wards the mercy-seat shall the faces of the cherubim be." 

As respects the significance of the cherubim, their real 
agreement in this particular with the Egyptian sphinxes can- 
not be doubted, and the difference and opposition respects not 
so much the import of the symbol, as rather the possessor of the 
qualities signified by them* The cherub,'* remarks B & h r. 



* Bibl. Heb. on this passage. 

t Alias qmUioT, quia hio daae tantum in piano apparebant. Duae 
itaque aliae facies eoaeipi debent qaasi parieti obversae et ah eo db- 
aauratae. Latutt ihcies vitalina a stniatris et fiusiea aquilina a tergo. 

t See the passage cited from Creuzer, S. 159. 

§ See, e. g. Ges. Tfaesanrus, same word. 
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' who of all writers has comprehended most correctly and tho- 
roughly the nature of this symbol, is such a being as stands 

ing OD the highest grade of created existence, and containing 
in itselt the most perfect created life, is the best manifedtatiou 
of God and the divine life. It is a representative of creation 
' in its highest grade, an ideal creature. The vital powers 
communicated to the most elevated existences m the visible 
creation are collected and ludividualized in it.'' Accord- 
ingly the diffierence would perhaps consist only in this, that 
in the cherubim^ the divine properties were only indirectly 
symbolized, so far as they came into view in the workii of 
creation, whilst in the sphinx, directly, a ditierciice which 
cannot be considered important. - 



L6V1TICUS, CHAP. XVI. AZAZEL. / , , ^ | 

An Egyptian reference, it appears to us, must necessarily 
be acknowledged in the ceremony of the great atonement day. 
But In order to exhibit this reference, we must first substan^ 
tiateour view of the meaning of .the word bti^T^., Azazd, 
which is, that it designates Satan. And this can only be 
seen at a right point of view, if we in the first place, in a 
general survey of the whole rite, point out definitely the posi- 
tion which the word Azazel takes in it. y r - * X t'7 / ' 

First, in verses 1 — 10 the general outlines are given, and - 
then follows in v. 11 seq. the explanation of separate points. 
It is of no small importance for the interpretation, that this 
arrangement, a knowledge of which has escaped most inter- 
preters, be understood. Aaron first offers a bullock as a 
sia-otiermg for himself and his house. He then takes a fire- 
pan fiiU of coals firom the altar, with fragrant incense, and 
goes within the vaiL There he puts the incense on the fire 
before the Lord, and the cloud of the incense (the embodied 
prayer) covers the mercy-seat which is upon the testimony. 
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lhat he die nol." Aaron then takes of |he blood of the buUock 
and sprinkles it seven times before the merey-seat. After he 

has thus couipleted ihe expiation for himself, he proceeds to 
the expiation for the people. He takes two he-goats for a sin- 
ofiering; nmnb » for the children, of Israri, verse 5. These 
he places before the Lord at the door of the tabernaele of the 
congregation, verbc 7. He casts lots upon thenij one lot for 
the Lord^ mn'*b , and one lot for Azazel, bt^tT3>b , verse 8. 
The goat upon nvhich the lot for^the Lord, iiirPbi fell, verse 
9, he offers as a sin^flfering, brings his blood within the vail, 
and doea with it as with the blood of the bullock. In this way 
is the sanctuary puritiedirom the dehlements of the children of 
Isra^ their transgressions and all their sins, so that the Lord, 
the holy one and pore, can continue to dwell there with them. 
After the expiation is completed, the second goat, the one on 
which the lot for Azazel, bTfi^T:^ b , fell, is brought forward, 
verse 10. He b first placed before the Lord to absolve him, 
nsDb** Then Aaron lays both his hands upon his 
head, and confesse^s over him the (forgiven) n)iquities, trans- 
gressions and sins of the children of Israel, puts them upon 
his head, and gives him to, a man to^take away, in order that 
he may bear the sins of the people into a sditary Iand,f verse 
32, into the desert^ for Azazel, verse 10. Then Aaron of- 
fers a burnt-o^ring for himself, find one ibr the people. 

Now, in respect to language, there can be no objection to 
interpreting Azazel as meaning Satan. The exposition be- 
low shows tins conclusively.^ 

• Verse 10, with 16 and 18. 

t nnt^ YI^Vk, literally, in terrain abscissam,8c.aierra habitata. 
The SeVenty : tig yijr Vulgate : in tenam solituiam. 

X That the Hebiew root Sfp oorxespoadB to the Arabic , 

as was asserted by Bochart as early as his time, and al ter wards by 
Sohxdder in Scheid and Groenewood, Lex, Hebr. 11. 397, is now gen- 
erally acknowledged. VrKfjt (for hi?tf) belong* to the form whicii 

15' 
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fiot this espitnatioo, «8 fo as finta ki the otse m eot^ 
eeraad) b in like manner ex|)o9ed to no well groonded ob- 
jections. The doct rinal siguilicaiice of the symbolic action, 
SO far as it has reference to Azazei, is this, that Satan, the 
fnemy of the people of God, canooi harm thoae IbrghreD by 
CM, but they, with nns forgiven otGM^ cmi go belbfe bhn 
with a h^ht heart, deride him and tnuniph over luni. 

The positive reasons, which favor this explanation and 
oppoae e?er J other, are the following t 

1. The manner in which the phrase brdtts^b , for Asax^, 
is contrasted u iLh rin'^b , for Jehovah, necessarify requires 
that Azazei ^louid designate a personal existence and if 
SO, only Satan ean be intended. 2. If by Azazei, Satan 
ifl not meant, there is no reason^ for the lots that wm 
cast. We can then see no reason wliy the decision was 
referred to God, why the high priest did not simply as- 
sign one goat for a sin olfering, the other for sending away 



re|)eat8 the s( cuiid and third radicals. In reference to this form 
Lwald in hia cmaller Grauimar, § ^33, remarks : The form indeed 
also expresses general intension, but tlie idea of continual, reo;ular 
repetition, without interruption, is also especially expressed by the 

repetition of nearly the whole word/' In reference to the meaning 

/ / / 

ei the word we axe referred to the Arabic. The word aigni' 
fies in that language^^flemortty dhnoYit, lemovit, deseivit ; in the pass. 

Vl ' 

lemoUia, depoeitui fuii; and the part. .Jr ^ meane,. a eeteiie Be we- 

jangena. In like aaamier, ^^'Cf , ^JwJLo aigaify, aemotua, re- 

motUB, abdtcatus. Accordingly two explanations of Vtst^ relating 
to Satan are furnished, either the apostate (from God) or the cue en- 
tirely separate. It is in favor of the latter, 1. that the eignitication, 
descivit, is only a derived one, and 2. that it is appropriate to the 
abode in the desert. The goat ie sent to Azazcl, in the desert, in the 
difided land (terram ahaeiasam) . How could he then be deaignated 
by a more appropriate name than the aepaiate one ? 
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into the desert The eircttmaCaiiGe thi^ lots ere cM, inq^Hcs. 
that JcAcMrah is nuidie the antagonist a personal existence^ 

W ith respect to which it is designed to exalt the anliinited power 
of Jehovah, aud e^cdude all equality of this being with JeW 
vah. Azasdy as a wovd of comparatively infreqaent form* 
alion and only nsed here, is best fitted for the designation <^ 
Satan. In every other explaiiution, the question remains, 
why then (as it has every appearance of being) is the word 
formed for this ocoasbn, and why is it never fonnd except 
herel 

4. By this explanation the third cliaper of Zechanah comes 
iaU> a relation with our passage, entirely like that in which 
chap* iv. of the same prophecy stands to Exod, chap. 35: 31* 
Here as there, the Lord, Satan and the high-priest appear. 
Satan wishes by his accusations to destroy the favorable 
relations between the Lord and his pec^e. The high-priest 
presents himself before the Lord not with a claim of purity, 
according to law, but laden with his own sins and the sins of the 
people. Here Satan thinks to find the safest occasion tor his, 
attack, but he mistakes. Forgiveness baffles his designs; 
he is compelled to retire in confiision.* It is evident that 
the doctrinal import of both passages is substantially the same, 
and the one in Zechariah may be considered as the oldest 
commentary extant on the Words of Moses. In substance 
we have the same scene also in the Apocalypse, I2z ID, 11 : 
**The accuser of our brethren is cast down, who accuses 
them before our God day and night, and they overcome hina 
by the blood of the Lamb." 

5. The relation in which, according to our explanation, 
Satan is here placed to the desert, finds analogy in other 
passages of the Bible, where the deserted and waste places 
appear as peculiarly the abode of the evil spirit* See Matt. 
12: 43, where the unclean spirit cast out from the man is repre- 

* Chrisiol. Th. S. 33 eeq. 
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seated as going through *'dry pltcea^" Lake 8s 27^ and Apoe* 
aljrpse 18: % according to which the fallen Babylon is to be 

the dwrlliiifT of all unclean spirits. 6. To the reasons already 
given the Egyptian reference which the rite has according k> 
this explanation^ may be added— a reference which is so re- 
markable that no room can remain for the thooght that it h«s 
arisen through false explanation. 

Among the objections to this explanation the one which is 
most important, and has exerted the most inflaence is this, 
that it gives a sense which stands in direct opposition to the 
spirit of the religion of Jehovah. It was this objection which 
made so many of the ancient theologians disinclincid to inter- 
pret the passage as we have done.* 

The objections u liich so many in modern times, even as 
late as Bahr have ( lierished against this interpretation^ pro- 
ceed almost entirely from this point Most of its oppoeen 
expressly declare themselves as of the same opinion with 
Bau mgarten-Crusius, who in his Biblical Theologyt 
says : " In fact^ could an ofTeriiig properly t>e made to the evil 
spirit, in the desert, which the common precepts of religion 
in the Mosaic law as well as the significance of this ceremony 
entirely oppose 

Now^ were it really necessary to coonect with the expla- 
nation of Azazel as meaning Satan, the assamptfon that 
sacrifice was offered to him, we should feel obliged to abandon 
it, notwithstanding ail the reasons in its favor. Especially in 

* Deyling, e g who after he has been candid enough to remark, in 

the Obss. Sac. 1 p. 50 : Lamed Jehovae et Azazeli prefixum casam 
eundem, n«Mnpo dativum notat, nec posBuntei slonificationes diversae 
in eodem commate attribui,yet, p. 51, shrinks back from the explanation 
of Azazel as meaning Satan, with these words : Quid tin'^\ potest 
inepliug absurdiusque, quain deum ex duobus hircis alterum sibi, 
alteram diabolo destinasse et ofieh jussisse. Nonne Lev. 17: 7, sacri* 
ficare daemon ihns expreaaia Terbis vetat? Land also gives a aimilar 
explanation, a 1032. 

t 8. 
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tfie nuHiner in which Ges e n f us* ondersUuida the passage^ 
it presents an opposition to the the vital being of the religion 

of Jehuvali, so atrociously unjust, that whoever adopta this 
cannot think of assenting to that. 

But nothing is easier than to show that this manner of 
nnderstandittg the expliinatton is entirdy arbitrary. The 
ibllowing reasons prove that an offering made to Azazel 
cannot be supposed ; 

1. Both the goats were designated in verse 6 as a shi- 
offsring. **And from the congregation of the children of 
Israel he shall take two goats for a sin-offering." That 
these goats were taken together as forming unitedly one sin- 
oflfering whdly exchides the thought^ that one of them was 
brought as an offering to Jehovah and the other as an cSeimg 
to Azazel ; and further an offering which is given to a bad 
being can indeed never be a sin-offfering. The idea of a sin* 
offering implies holiness^ hatred of sin in the one to whom 
the offering is made.t 

* In Robinson's Gesenius, p. 751 , it is said : I render it (Vt Kt 5) with- 
out hesitation, the averter, the expiator, arcrri/ncjfs alt^inavioi ■ By 
- this name £ suppose is to be uiiderBtood origniallv some idol that was 
appeased witli sacntirrs ; hut afterwards, as tiie names of idols were 
often transli'i I ed to deni- ns, it seems to denote an evil demon dwelhng 
in the desert, and to be piacated with victiinSf in aecordtnoe withthtl 
Terj ancient and al^o gentile rite. 

t It is acknowledged that this reason would loae \\» force, if it were 
allowable, with Bahr, S. G79, to generaUae the meaning of n^t^ri . 
It need not, he lemarka, be taken in its most limited senae^ as a ain- 
oSferiBg, but it may be translated In a general way, aa the Seventy 
have done, by ne^l afiot^rtae ; Aaron shall take the two goats vn 
account of sin. lint this generahzing, of which even the Seventy 
iiad no conception, we must consider as entirely arbitrary. The w^ord 
nstan has everywhere only the two sifrnifications, sm and sin-offer- 
inff, (compare Ges.Thes. s. v.,) and since the hrsl hen is not suitable, 
only the last can be understood. That this sense is the correct one here, 
can the less be doubted, since the word is so often used in the con- 
text itMlf with th i meaning. It is especial!/ required by the antitli- 
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2. Both the goats were first placed at the gate of the tabtiw 
Hide of the congregation, before the Lord. To him therefore 
Ifaey both belong, and whea aftorwardi one of them is sent to 
Azazel, this is done in accordance with the wish c£ Jehovah 
and also without destroying the original relation, since the 
-ope sent to Azaatel does not cease to belong to the Lord. 

3. The cMting of lots also flhowe that both tbeaegoats are to 
be considered as belonging to the Lord. The lot u never 
used in the Old Testament except as a means of obtaining 
the deoiaion of Jehovah. So then, here also, Jehovah decides 
which goat ia .tM> he offered a» a siift-affi9riii| and which-siiall 
be sent to Azazel.* - 

4. The goat assigned to Azazel, before he is sent away is 
id)flolved; *'And the gofii upon whom the lot falls for Azazel, 
ahall be placed alive before thjel4>rd in^oider to aba^ilve himyt 

■ ■ ■■ * ■ ^ ' ■^;jgrJ ' ^ ' . • JKK ' .m^ 

esis between ri<i:n and r^Vy, in verae 5. Who c«e "dooW that in 
the connexion with burnt-offering so frequently occurring J^^tstl 
must deHiirnate sin-offering? Just the^ Bfuo^ (^nnection of r\«terj!> 
and n^"i:?^? i we also have in verse 3. ' ' ** v- "■ ^ ' ''-"^ 

* The iMt twc^ reasons are stated even by Rabbi Bachai upon this 
paaiage, quoted in ManiitiuB, De Sortione Hebraeorum, p. 35 : Uter- 
qnehiicuB itte erat oblatio domini, ad mdicaodam non debeve not 
Uiter cogitare de utroque, qoam soli deo benedictoepae ob]atiu%atqae 
ideo Moeidosatatim ab initio hnjus opQris daaa xes istas fecit : nimiriun 
obtulit utrumque |iircomm in oblattonem dei et projiciebat series su- 
per illos : res enim ilia, quae opera sortitionis dividitnr, est portio, quae 
a domino venit, uti scriptum exstat : in sinu projicitur sors et a deo 
omnis ejus c.iusa. Quodsi enim saccrdos ipse ore tenus sanctificasset 
608 dicens : hie est dei et hie est Asaselis, tunc utramque rem siiailem 
fecisset, quomodo autem non facere licet. Jam vero, cum medio sortis 
■ " hoc factum sit, en deus ipse Asa^eli hircum dedicat, atque ita ab ipso 
yeniebat hircus ad eum, sicque deus ipse electionem faciebat, non nos. 

t The endeavor to give a difieient senee to these words is vain. 
The proposiiiiiin V% accompanying *n designates always and without 
ezceptioi^p^^bject of sin, (etmipare Bahrt 683|) and even m this 
same chapter '^Bd with Vat is so used, fives Coooeius says that ha 
caiinot fiud Uiat nBS with is used otherwise, nisi vel de pMSOiii% 
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•')^55?1*lBDt, and then send him to Azazel in the desert." 
The act by which the second goat is, as it were, identified 
with the first, to transfer to the living the nature which the 
dead possessed, shows to what the phrase * For a sin-offer- 
ing' in verse 5 has reference, and what Spencer indeed per- 
ceived, — the two goats, says he, are as it were, one goat, — 
that the duality of the goats rests only on the physical impos- 
sibility of making one example represent the different points 
to be exhibited. Had it been possible, in the circumstan- 
ces, to restore life to the goat that was sacrificed, this would 
have been done. The two goats in this connexion, stand in 
a relation entirely similar to that of the two birds in the pu- 
rification of the leprous person in Lev. 1: 4, of which the 
one let go was dipped in the blood of the one slain. As soon 
as the second goat is considered as an offering to Azazel, the 
connection between it and the first ceases, and it cannot be 
conceived why it was absolved before it was sent away. , 

5. According to verse 21, the already forgiven sins of 
Israel are laid on the head of the goat. These he bears to 
Azazel in the desert. But where there is already forgiveness 
of sins, there is no more offering. . . 

6. The goat is sent alive into the desert. But in accord- 
ance with the view of the thing in the Old Testament, no 
animal offering is made without the shedding of blood. 

-Thus, therefore, this first and principal objection to the 
interpretation of Azazel by Satan is to be considered as fully 
confuted.* What Ba h r remarks : " Now if we understand 



pro quibus expiatio facta, vel de instrumentis cultus sacri allari et 
similibus. 

* It is worth while to consider also what Schroder, De Azazele Marb. 
1725. S. 31, adduces for the intimate relation which the two goats 
sustain to each other : Notari et hoc inprimis meretur, ambos hircos 
in ipsa consecratione ita fuidse sibi mutuo implexos, ut neutrius ritus 
seorsini absolvendi, sed utriusque cerimoniae pariter inchoandae, al- 
ternis vicibus adininistrandae et junctim quasi consummandae unius 
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Azazel as a personal superhuman being, opposed to Jehovah, 
the text, verse 8, does not permit us to understand the phrase, 
for Azazel, in an entirely different sense from that, for Jeho- 
vah ; on the other hand, it is necessary to recognize an offer- 
ing in the second goal, as well as in the first, both before in 
verse 5 are particularly represented as appointed for a sin- 
offering,"* — will not easily lead any one into error. What 
B a h r here adduces as an argument against the interpretation 
approved by us, far more strongly opposes his own, and every 
other explanation, than that by Satan. We can, I think, 
at least, which is the first point insisted on, understand the 
ir in nin^b and in bTNT5>b , as in the same grammatical con- 
struction. According to our interpretation, one animal, at 
least in a certain sense, belongs to Jehovah, and the other to 
Azazel. The demand that both shall belong in precisely the 
same sense as offerings to the one and to the other is entirely 
inadmissible, since the contrary is expressly said. The goat 
which fell to the share of the Lord, is indeed, according to 
verse 9, offered to him as a sin-offering, the one which fell to 
Azazel is, according to verse 10, first absolved and then sent 
alive to him. The hypothesis of B a h r is not wholly with- 
out foundation. The symbol is intended to exhibit diversity 



piaculi sacra referre videantur. Uterque accipitur quasi unus, ad 
Aharonem adducitur, coram domino sistitur, uiriusque sors ducitur : 
tunc unus mactatur, ejusque sanguis spargitur ; alter impositis cum 
prece manibus dimittitur: dum illius exta exemta super altari, caro 
cum pelle extra castra cremantur, hie in desertum locum abducitur 
sicque ambo una expediuntur. Praecedebat alias in sacrificiis piacu- 
iaribus simplicibus, una tantum victima constantibus manuum impo- 
' sitio mactationem ; quod inconveniens plane esset jugulato animali eo 
ritu peccata imponere : sed quod hoc sacrificium et mori et superstes 
esse deberet, unius hirci morte ac sanguine sparso reatus ante aufe- 
rendus erat, quani alteri vivo imponeretur poena. Ita sane uterque 
hircus deo, ille mactatione, sparsione, incensione, combustione, hie 
omnia fidelis populi peccata portans, vindicatus est. 

* S. 6cf(i. 
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on the ground of a certain equality in the beginning. The 
design is to oppose the heathenish and peculiarly Egyptian 
view, which represents the evil principle as equally powerful, 
with equal right to be propitiated in like manner with the 
good being. With reference to this notion, two like things 
were first simply placed together, in order that the difference 
between both, and the dissimilarity of that which is to be 
done to them, may be presented in so much the clearer light. 

• B a h r* adduces a second objection : " Nowhere in the 
Mosaic ritual are Jehovah and the Devil placed together in 
a general way, much less then in such a manner, that lots 
are cast between the two, in order to determine their claims. 
This would have had, in the eyes of the people, an appear- 
ance of equality between the two beings." But the whole 
rite, according to our explanation, rather has the tendency to 
destroy the inclination existing among a people to believe in 
such an equality. The casting of lots, instead of being op- 
posed to this tendency, is rather firmly established in its fa- 
vor. This follows directly, if it is only settled, that accord- 
ing to the view of the Old Testament, the lot is under the 
direction of Jehovah. That the casting of lots here is not as 
a mediation between the two, so that it as an independent 
third agency decides to which of the two the one and to 
which the other shall fall, is clear from the fact, that both goats 
are represented as belonging to the Lord, before the lots are 
cast, by the phrase, for a sin-offering, in verse 5, and by the 
direction in verse 7 to place them before the Lord. The 
passage therefore by no means exhibits an equality, or even 
the appearance of it. ^ 
Ewaldt refers to a third objection: "A bad demon, 
Azazel, which those later than the exile have first made out 
from the passage, cannot be found in the Pentateuch." But 
an explanation which is demanded with absolute necessity 



S. 687. 



t Gr. Gram. S. 243. 
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ITB B6¥PX AND TMS BOOU OF ifOSSS. 

bf the lam of IiitMpielalioiit oaoaoi be diaproved by mch 
objeetioDB. Tbej in any ease bave force only when the thing 

caunot be decided with certainty on exegetical groiind^. 
And why in it said, that an account of Satan cannot be found 
in Ihe Pentalench ? Beoanse it was first notoriooa aAer the 
eulet But even Ew aid allowathat the book of Job was 
composed lorifT before this time, and should it be asserted 
that the »Satan of this book is still not poasessed of the real 
ailiibtttea of Satan^ every one will easily perceive, that thaft 
which aeens to Ihvor this belongs only to die poetic drapery. 
It will varnsh as soon as that only is understood, which is as 
dear as open day, namely, that the prologue bears, in the 
aamo degree, a poetiGal charafiler, that the apeeehes do. 

The hypothesis, that the knowledge of Satan does not ap«> 
pear anioug the Israelites until after the exile, has been 
evidently called forth by a motive external to the thing itself, 
by the liMlIng that this knowledge is of heathen origin, and^ 
consequently able to cast a shadow upon the truth of the ac- 
count. But it is scarcely possible to conceive how it can be 
believed, that one, even with this object in view, is confined 
to Peraian times. Is it not unaccountable, that it is not per^ 
ceived, that just as much is accomplished by a reierence to 
the Egyptian Typhon as to the f eraian Ahriinan 1 That 
this view is an firady adhered to, appeara to be eapiioahte» 
only on the ground that at the time when this interest first 
arose, the Zendavesta was just in fashion, and that as this 
kst popularity, the hypothesis already strengthened had be- 
come hifltorical tradition^ which was received without ar- 
gument. 

From a theological point of view, which according to our 
belief is the true and only scientific one, it will, from the 
nature of the ease, be found almost impossible, that a dogma, 

which ill the later period of ihe revchitiou holds so imporiaat 
a place, should not also at least be referred to in the statement 
of the first principles of that revelation* So far^ therefore. 
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from expeiiiBg it by force, where it does exist, we we rather 
ioeliBed to mrch earefolij for Uie traces of ks entenee. 
Besides, oar passage is not the only one in the Pentateuch 
which coutams intimations of the doctrine of a Satan. That 
saeh a doelriae is.alao promioeiit in Gen* cliap,iiij hm been 
shown in reeent tilDes, among ed^rs, bjachott,* Rosen- 
mueller,t Hah n,| and in the Chribtulog) . > 

After exhibiUDg the positive reasons for the explanation of 
Anaaei by Sattt, and obviating the ofejeelions to it, we nrast 
now also subject lo eicamination those among tke vnrions ex- 
planations that have been given, which are riow current, 
whilst in reference to the rest we refer to B-ah r. 

Acoording to E w ald^H Azazel designtttes the nnelean, 
tilie ui^ioly (literally, the separate, the abhorred) tmV Bmt 
this explanation must, on philological grounds, be considered 
as qQe8Uonable.1T It however appears mueh mere untenable, 
when we examine the context Acoording to this, what can 
be the meaning when it lis said in verse 10, **to send it to 
Azazel, bTit|^b, lin the desert?" or in verse 26, ** he who 
brings the goat to Azazel, 1" In what sense can it 

be said that the goat was sent t6 sin ? ^ 

Moreover, this explanation has indeed been adopted by no * 
one except its originator, who has perhaps himseif long ago 
abandoned it Thm is snoth^, to which the ieinthority of 
Tkoluek** among others has given more currency, and 
which is defended by B a h r : ft " for complete renun al." As 

Theol. Dogmat. p, 12«. i S. 109. 

t Dogmat S. 345. $ 1. 1. S. 27 

I Gr. Giani. S. 343. 

H The signification which Ewald gives to the word is quite unlike 
that of the root in the Arabic. No authority m found fur tlie change. 
It stands entirely by itself. If it were allowed to proceed in this 
way, ^T»^y could signify something very different still. 

The A. T. m the N. T. (Beit, zam Br. ui die Hebr.), 80. 

i\ 8.e68. 
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far as philology is concerned/' says B&lir , Very confidently, 
** there is at any rate uo objection to it." But we caiiaot 
iinrn! to thii. The ei^lanatkMi is rather phUologicallj en- 
tirely ontaiiable** 

How little one caa succeed with this in the context lies on 
the surface. Even in verse 8 we do not know liow to dis- 
pose of it " A lot for lebovah and a lot for complete renio- 
val this is not congnioiis. The Id is sot to be.carried 
away. Aho the tiemaaii fur similarity in the use of the prepo- 
sitions in rrin^b and bTMTS^ b , for Jehovah and for Azazef* 
will then be grossly YiolHed. We see, therefore^ that we are 
compelled, at the outset, to modify the explanation with 
T h o 1 u c k , who translates : * one lot for the animal devoted 
to God ; the other lot fox the animal destined for removaL' 
But the interpretalioDy thns modified, is not coDgruoos, again, 
in Terse 10: *tbe goat on which the lot fell for Azazd.' 
There we cannot translate : ' for the animal destined for re- 
moral,' but, ' for complete removal ;' and just so, also, in the 
last words of the same verse ; * to send it, bTdtrrb , for com- 
plete removal, in the desert.' And if the ^ in these last two 
cases can only be mterpreted by r ( denoting purpose), it is 
not proper to translate it in verse 8, as e?en the {rr i tx^b 
demands by for (denoting possession ). — ^Also in verse 96, this 
explanation of Azazel is not suitable. It is there said: 
he who let go (or sent away) the goat, btfiij^I: . If we here 
translate : ' for complete removal,' it will neither be said for 
whom, to whom, or whither, the goat is sent away. That the 
first (the individual to wliom it is sent) is designated by bTNT^b 
is so entirely evident, that any one will scarcely he able to 
deny it without doing violence to his conscience as an inter- 
preter.t 

* The forms llkd VtK{9 are only a^tUha^ (eompaxe Ewald Kl. 
Gram. § 333,) not s6«lracto, least of all iiomiiui aeHims, which otimot 
come firom words originally adjecHva* 

i The ^> in Vtht^^^ in verse 8 anil 10 can the less be explained by for 
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If it is now established that Satan is to be understood by 
the term Azazel, then an allusion to Egypt, in the whole rite, 
cannot be mistaken. 

Among the great errors which necessarily arise as soon as 
man having attained to reflection is abandoned by insight in* 
to the depth of hnman sinfulness, which insight alone will ex- 
plam the riddle of human life, is dualism, an error propor- 
tionally harmless, which in Egypt also took very deep root. 
" Every bad influence or power of nature, and generally the 
bad itself, in a physical or ethical reqpeet,'' was ^ere personi- 
fed under the name of Typhon.* 

The doctrine of a Tjphon among the l^gyptians, is as old as 
it isflrmly established. Representations of him are found on 
numerous monuments as dd as the time of the Pharaohs.t 
Herodotus speaks of Typhon in 3. 144,5^. and 3.5. 
But Plutarch gives the most accurate and particular ac- 
counts with indeed many incorrect additions.} 

The barren regions around Egypt generally belonged to 
Typhon.§ The desert was especially assigned to him as his 
residence, whence he made his wasting inroads into the con- 
leeratedland. ''Heis,"says Creuze'r,|| ''the lover of the 
degenerate Nephthys, the hostile Lybian desert, and of the 
sea-shore, — there is the knigdom of Typhon ; on the con- 
trary, Egypt the blessed, the Nile*-?alley glittering with fresh 



(denoting purpose), and some other than a personal being be an- 
deretood by Azazel, since ^ is used in other places to designate the 
person to whom a lot belongs. Compare Josh. 19: 1 — And the sec- 
ond lot came forth i to Simeon.'^ Verse 10 : And the third 
Jot came ont for the cfhildten of Zebulon, -(>!)at "^aaV , and so also 
in other verses in the same chapter. 

* Cieozer, Myth. I. S. 317. f Compare Creuzer, S. 322 ff. 

X Compare Jablonski, III. p. 59, 60. 

§ Zlur iaxdkmf mniftwoQt Flataroh in Jabl. p. 83. || 8. m. 

16 
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crops, IS the land of Isis.'' Herodotus* ascribes a similar 
dwdlmg to Typhoii^t 

Fn a strange but very natural altematkm, the Egyptians 
sought sometimes to propitiate the god whom they hated, but 
feared, by offerings, and indeed by those which consisted of 
sacred animals. Sometimes, again, when they supposed that 
thepcmerof the good gods was prevalent and sustained them 
agaiii-t liim, they allowed themselves in every species of 
mockery and abuse. "The obscured and broken power of 
Typhon/* says Plutarch, e?en now, in the convulsions 
of death, th y seek soilietimes to propitiate by oflerings, and 
endeavor to persiifirlc limi ?o favor them ; but at other times, 
on certain festival occasions, they scoff at and insult him. 
Then they cast mud at those who of a red complexion, 
and throw down an ass from a precipice, as the Ooptites do, 
because they suppose that Typhon was of the coJor of the fox 
and the ass." The most important passage on the worship of 
Typhon is found on p. 380 : But when a great and trouble- 
some heat prevails, which in excess either brings along willi it 
destructive sickness or ntlier strange or extraordinary misfor- 
tunes, the priests take some of the sacred animals, in profound 
silence, to a dark place. There they threaten them first and 
terrify them, and when the calamity continues they offer these 
animals in sacrifice there."§ 

Now the supposition of a reference to these Ihfphonia sacra, 
W i t s i u s considers as a profanation.|| But it is seen at once 
that the reference contended for by him is materially different 



* B. 3. c. 5. 

t Comjiare upon this paBBage,Bahr and Creuzer in Comm. Herod, 
p. !i285. ' I De Iside et Os. p. 362. 

i Compftfe Comm. upon the passage in Schmidt, De Saoerdotibas 
et Bocrtf: Aeg. p. 313 seq. 

II Aeg. L. n. e. 9. p. 119 : Num permisit suis dens, nedam at jus- 

■erit genium aliquem averruncum agnoscere, quern sacratis placarent 
animantibus, aul quicquam iacere abominationibus Aegyptiorum 
simile. 
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firom that adopled by osr The laUar is a poleiaic one. In 
oppontion to the Egyptian view which impfied the necessity 

of yieldiiit,r respect even to bad Lieiiigs generally, if men would 
easure themselves against them, it was intended by this rite 
to bring Iirael to the deepest ooiiscioasneaB, that all trottbk 
is the punlriunent of a jint and hdy GFod, whom they, through 
their sins, have oileiided, that they must reconcile themselves 
only with him ; that when that is done^and the forgiveness of 
sins is obtained, the bad being can harm them no farther* 

How very natural and how entirely in accordance with 
circumstances such a reference was, is evident from the 
Difits contained in other pasaages of the Pentateuch which 
skow how sefere a conteit the religions {Nriaciples of the 
Isi^aeliles had to undergo with the religious noU^ms imbibed' 
in Egypt. This is especially exliibited in the regulations in 
Levitij&us xvii, foilowmg directly upon the law concerning 
the atonement day, which prove that the %yptian idol wor- 
ship yet eottttnned to be practised among the Israelites. The 
same thing is also evident from the occurrences connected 
with the worship of the golden calll 

The aaaumption of a reference so specially polemic might 
indeed be supposed unnecessary, dnoe in a religion, which 
teaclies generally the existence of a powerful bad being, the 
error here combated, the belief that this being possesses other 
than derived power, will natnrally arise in those who have 
not found the right solution of the riddle of human life in the 
deeper knowledge of human sinfulness. 

But yet the whole rite has too direct a reference to 
a prescribed practice of propitiating the bad being, and im* 
pKes that formal oflTerings were made to lttn»— suoh a thing 
as has never been the product of Israelitish soil, and 
could scarcely sprmg up there, since such an embodying of 
error contradicts fundamental principles among the Israelites 
respecting the being of Jehovah, which indeed allows the 
existence of no other power with itself. And finally, there 
exists here a peculiar trait, which in our opuiion makes it 
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MTtain thai ttiere is to Egyptiaii refiarence, namely, the eip- 
eomfltance that the goat was lent to Azazd into the deaert 

The special residence of Typhon wa^ in the desert, according 
to the i^gyptian doctriuey which is most intiiaately coanected 
with the nataral condition of the conntry. There, accovd- 
ingly, 18 Axazel placed in our paaaage, not in the bdief that 

this was literaily true, but merely symbulicaily. 



NUMBERS, CHAP. XIX. 

In the law concerning the manner of purifying those who 
have defiled themselves with the dead in Nnm, xix, it is said, 

verse 2 : " Speak to the children of Israel, that they bring thee 
a red heiier without spot, wherein is no blemish and upon which 
never came yoke." 

The inquiry whether an Egyptian reference is prominent 
here, must depend upon the significance of the red color 
demanded by the law* For, that this is not without signifi- 
cance we consider as evident without argument* **As re- 
spects the red color," B a h r* correctly says, ^' this w nowhere 

else deinaiided tor aii aninial offering or in general even any 
determinate color, so much the less then can it be doubted 
that its determination in this case is intentional." Tliat the 
color here must have a significance, has at all times been 
generally acknowledged, although it has been declared diffi- 
cult and in some respects impossible to fully determine its 
import; as, for example, the old Rabbins said, that not 
even Solomon knew why the heifer must be of red to the 
exclusion of nil other colors.t 
We maintain that the red color of the better serves 

* Symb* % S. 498. 

f Compare aUm Witsioi, Aeg. 115 : At quae tandem eaiwa dici 
potest cur, cum in caeterie flacrificiw omnibus sine colorum diserim- 
ine munda animantia rite offbnentur, tolam banc lustralem vaceam 
rabram eaie neoe«e ftierit ? 
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lo ci^aracier ise it as a sin-otibriiig. We adduce the ibUowuig 
argnneoui ip ptool of this fumnnplioas 

1. Iniah Is 18 shows undeniably llitt tlie red color in the 

symbolic laiigujgc oi the ^Jcrlptures denotes sin: "Though 
your sins be as scarlet, tiiey shall be as white as snow, though 
they be red like orimsoD, they shall be as wool.'* The eoi^ 
toxt, Terse 15, Your hands are fiill of blood,*' yerse 31, 
** and now murderers, ' biiuvvs at once, on what this signili- 
oanoe rests, namely, on the fact thai in the shedding of inno* 
caat blood thenr sin was coosimimated. 

2. According to this interpretation both the designated 
peculiarities of Uie beast for sacrifice grow up from one and 
the same root; as a sin-obring, it is ajt the same time a 
fimak and rsdL . The answer to the questioii why a heiftr 
must here beoiiered, vv lule m Lev. 4: 14 the rale is laid down 
that each sin-offering for the whole congregation shall be a 
biitloek, lies manifestly in the {dnraae firn tularin , it is a sin- 
ofiering, litesally, it is sin, in verse 9 and yerse 17. Since s«s 
in Hebrew is of the feminine gender, so must the animal also be 
which bears its image, which representing it shall atone for it. 

d. According to this explanation, the red color of the heif«r 
corresponds accurately with the scarlet, with which and cedar 
wood and hyssop her ashes are to be mingled. That also 
this designates sin is evident from Isa. 1; 18, already quoted, 
which must be considered as an approved interpretation.^ 
B a h rf exerts himself in vain to show that in Hebrew the 
scarlet is the s)'mbol of life. He has not adduced in favor of 
it, the semblance of a proof. Let it not be said that the scarlet 
eannol, on acconnLof its union with cedar and hyssop be a 
symbol of sin. Tliis connexion which occurs once besides, 
in the directions for purifying the leprous person, in Lev. 14: 
4, may be explained as follows : The key for the interprets^ 

* The ryVin in Num. xiz. is in IsAiah ■epsvtted : e*ts« is in 
the first ekase, and y^^n ia the lecoad. 
t Symbol. 1. 8* 334 fP. 
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tioii uf cedar and hysmp which are not to be separated from 
one aaotber, as Bah has done, but must be considered in 
eoiinectioDy as they never appear smgly, is finmisfaed by 1 
Kings 5: 13, (4: 33) : From the cedar upon Lebanon even to 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall. The cedar as the 
loftiest amonK created things — hence the cedars in Scripture 
are the eedars of God, Ps. 8Ch 11, (10), — Bymbolises Ins el^* 
▼ation and majesty ; the hyssop on the contrary, a^ the least, 
his lowliness and condescension which David celebrates in 
Ps. Yiii.t In the cedar and the hyssop, both the difine qoal-* 
Hies are represented which are exercised in the alonement 
and forgiveness of sin ; his majesty which gives the right 
and power, and his lowliness and compassionate love which 
ensoies the will. The scarlet represents the objeet with re- 
ference to which both these divine qualities are «Gereised| 
the occa&ioa tor which they are display ed.f 

4. The reference of the red color to sin is in accordance 
with the spirit of the whole rite deseribed in Num. ziju 
Everything in it points lo the fact that the consdooaness of 
sin unfolds itself in death, the image and recompense of sin.^ 



*lI.p.6Q8. tCompsie 1*9.18:96. 

i Chrotiiu was sidMtantianj in the right way of explaining this rite, 
when he remarked npon Lev. x\y : Superbiam cedrus significat, ver- 

miculus, 8»ve coccinura peccaiuni, et hyssopus opposilam virtutem, 
Tai7t£ii'0(f^jQavvyv, He erred only ni inaking the sinner instead of 
God, the possessor of the attributes represented by cedar and hyssop, 
iiahr says, Th. 2. S. 503 : " Purifying power is ascribed to the hyssop 
in Ps. 51: 9. But why i* k ie asked, and this question cannot be an- 
swered from the psHHige itsell, but firom the *lociis elassicus' to which 
DsTid the same as expressly refers, if t( is eoiiectly understood^ 
this vane of the Psalm IL also appears in its true light. It is the 
condeseending loye and pity of €rod in which David takes refuge^ 
when he desires to be purged with hyssop. 

§ This appears so much the more as such, wiicn we take into 
a^l^ount the immediate occasion of this law. " Occasionem prae- 
hente," remarks l>eyling, Obss. Sac. p. 73, pollutorum maltitudine 
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The whole has the remembrance of sins, avaiirr^^q afiagjiwpj 
Heb. 10: 3, tor its object. Since the 8in«offeriiig here repre* 
aenta bid, and is designed to awaken the GODflcioaflneas of the 
odfouaness of sm for itself, il cannot be alain in the holy 
place like all other offerings, but this must rather be done out of 
the camp. While in other cases ol sin-offer ing for t}ie people, 
the blood was sprinkled seven timea before the Tail^* it was 
here from withont the camp, sprinkled only in the direction 
of the vail.f The wliole animal was burned, and not even a 
part of it was laid OQ the altar as in the case of other sin- 
cftringa for the congregation* The ceremony notwithatand- 
11^ its ifltiportance was not performed by the high priest him- 
self, who must nut defile himself, but by the oldest of 
his sons; and even he perlbrmed only that which must 
naeeasarily be done by a priest; all the rest waa executed 
by peraons who were not priests. All the persons em* 
poyed were defiled, even the water of purification polluted 
the clean person. The clean man who performed the puri- 
ficatiotty waa in conseqaence of doing thi(i« impure until 
evening, and^must then wash his garments and bathe himself; 
according to verse 21, ever) persou who touciied the W2^ter 
of purification was unclean. 

These are the reasons which declare in favor of oar inter- 
pretation. But the following ( Injection is raiaed againat it 

It can scarcely be conceived how that by which sin is to be 
removed can itself be characterized as sin. '* Indeed all sin- 
ofibrings are themselves considered as something most holy 
after death, so that they can be eaten only by holy persona, 
by priests.^' Every thought of bin is hcfe especially excluded 

in castiis Israelitaiam qui ex cadaveribua seditiosorum cum Korah 
tuiaultum contra Mosem excitaret, contaminati erant." Yei, in tins 
case, the general import of death is onl_y ahuwn in a particnlilHy con« 
apit-ii'ins rnr^nnff, That accordincr to the Israelitish view death gen- 
erally is considered as the image and recompense of sin, is shown by 
Gen. 17 and 3: 19* 

*LeT.4:17. tBabr^S. 501. 
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by the phrase ''a perleci ooey in which is ao htoiiii^, «id on. 
irtiieli joke amr oum«'* 
The mutt iimple wd oatural uww«r to tins objaoiion m 

this : If the heifer could be called si?ij (the word nfi»?t3n means 
literaiij only this, not sin-oieriiig,) its color could as well at 
loMl, •ymbolixe the sene thkig* When the symbol tluie 
mterpreted b explained ss inappropriate, the mtm is also, 
and the way is closed against its justification. Farther, the 
same antithesis which is considered as inadmissable ia the 
qettlifieatioas of the lieiliBr, and rnbi^k ii is attempted to ex- 
clude, are seen everywhere tbroughont the whole rite, so 
that nothing is gained, if it is forcibiy excluded here. As 
the purifying power which exists in the ashes of the offering 
eorrespoods whh the declaration, ^^a perfect one, and in wfaioii 
is no blemish,^' and is founded on this quality ; so the faet 
that all who come in contact with the animal and his ashes 
are defiled, is in accordance with the character of sin express* 
ed by the gender and color. 

If we go back to the idea of substitution, which lies at the 
basis of all siii-oiierings, the twofold character which is car- 
ried through the whole rite is explained. The substitntiott 
at once requires two things : original purity and imputed 
impurity, or natural sinlessness and assumed sinfulness. The 
union ot l)oth appears most conspicuous in the antitype of all 
sin-ofierings, in him whom wlien he knew no sin God made 
to be sin for us.* 

* 

* Compare Deyling, Obas. Sac. p. 78 : Haec enim vacca, quae 
n)9'')on , ab onrni macula esse debebat immanis, ob suicepta tamen iu- 
quinamenta populi immundisBima facta est, quid aliad aignificaTit, 
quam Chrfttuhi. Hunc entm juij yv6vxa aputqtUw deiia imlg ^fimp 

djLta(jzta)' fTotf^uti', 'iva ijusl^ yivoj/Lwdti ^ixaioaiv?^ -d'eov iv. «» r<o," 
2 Cor, 5» "Jl. The twofold nature which belongs to sin-offeriniis g-ene- 
rally, and specially to tliis one, is explained with substantial correctness 
by Spencer, p. 503 : " E legis um factum est, ut aninialia omnia ad pec- 
catum et immunditlem toUendam seposita, puritatem quidem ofiisren- 
tibus, maximam autera iramunditiem aibi ipsia coneiliarent : pioat 
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It migbt be further objected^ that it is madmisMble to un- 
derstand here, that in the gender and color of the animal sin 

is signified, while in other sin-offerings, the quality common 
to them with this is not symbolized in this way. But this 
objection is entirely without for ce^ aince the feminine gender 
and red color are peculiar to this case. But only in accord- 
ance with our view can an appropriate explanation of the 
peculiarity of this case be given. Since sin was here made 
flD specially prominent a things and was even symbdiced by 
gender and color, as is done in no other case, it is clear that 
this uncleanness was the greatest of all, that the lawgiver 
aimed at awakening a just abhorrence of death, and accord- 
ingly of sin whose type and penalty it is. In it is also shown^ 
in the most striking manner, that we are dead through tres- 
passes and sins, vmqoX roig naQaTrtdfAaai xal %alg cr/iof^x/ai^.* 
If it be now established, that the red heifer was a type of sin, 
we have a remarkable parallel from Egyptian antiquity. " In 
the symbolic colors, as arranged by the Egyptians," says 
D r u m a n n, in the passage before quoted, *^ black was the 
color of death and mourning, for slaughter and its author the 
red color was chosen.^' Herodotust says, the* animals 
deaigaaled for sacrifice were among the Egyptians accurately 



aqua ad manus a sordlbuB porgandae luurpata lavanti quidem mun- 
4itiem afifert, dam interim paritatia piopriae jactnxam patitnr. lUe, 
eai hireum piacukrem dimittendi prorincia demandata est et aacerdoa 
qui juyencnm pro expiatione oombustity immundi fteti Bunt, nee m 
ad aanctoarimn aditue conceMmi, donee Teetee et eorpora abluisaent; 
eo quod populi immmiditiae in animalia ilia, prout corporia aoides in 
aquara purgatricem transire atqtie adhaerere crederentur." Pfeiflfer 
expresses himself still more definitely, Dubia Vex. p. 290 : " PoUuebat 
mnndos, quia imputative erat piaculuni sive catharma, praeiigurans 
Cliristum, pro nobis factiiin xard^av. Gal. 3: 13. 2 Cor. 5: 21. JVlun- 
dabat vero ^avrtofiog aquae, ejus cinere et quasi pulverisato sanguine 
miatae poUutos, designane ^avnofi^ aaoguinis Ciiristi nos ab omnibus 
peccatia mundaniis et ezpiantit. 
*£ph.S:l,5. Col. S: 13. t B. 2. c. 36. 
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enuBUied bofoiihiiid, wad if only one biack hair was found 
mt like MIoek, k wis proved wnaitafale for ofibring* What 

P hi t a r c h* says in his book on Isis and Osiris, performs 
the ottice of a commentary on this passage. We see from 
it» thai the aniiMb offered mutt be thfOttghout entirely 
ffwdi **Tk0 Egyptiansy mee they suppose that Typhon ie 
of a red complexion, devote to htm red bullocks, and they 
institute so close an inspection of them, that they consider 
die amnMl imfit kn saerifiee if a single black or white hab 
i§ found on him.** Besidea, & a v s P 1 q t a r c h, the Egyptiens 
celebrated certaia feast days, on which they, in order to re- 
vile and disgrace Typhon» abused men who had red hair. 
D i od or n s,t of Sicily^ says, in aneient times the Bgyptiaos 
oikred men, who like Tyi^ion had red hair, at the tomb of 
Osiris. 

Now the choice of red color to designate the evil and the 
base is not certainly arbitrary. It depends m all probability 
among the Egyptians, as among the Hebrews, upon Jhe fact 

that red is the color of blood .J Thence it mi^ht be supposed 
that both of these nations came independently of one another 
to one and the same symbolic designation. With reference to 
this, it is proper to remark farther, that these two are the 
only nations among whom red is found as a fixed and na- 
tionally recognized designation of evil, and that the connec- 
tion of the color with the thing designated is a looser onci 

* P. 363. A. f 1. 88. 

t According to Bahr, Symbol. Th. 2. S. 234, Typhon has the red 
color, as the personified burning heat, which dries up the fertilizing 
Nile, and scorches everything." But no proof for this derivation of 
the red color is adduced. ^ We could quote in our favor Goulianof, 
who, in the Archeologie Eg., Leipz. 1839. t. 3. p. 89 seq., has a separate 
section entitled : Etude des alleffories de la coiileur rouge, in which 
it is attempted to show, that red as the color of blood is the color of 
impiety. Compare the section, p. 422 seq. : Etude des alleg- attaches 
a la couleur pouqtre ou ^ccarlate. But we do not consider him as 
good aathority. 
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thitt, fcr axmptey m the ooeof white m the dolor of imio- 

eenee, and bliiek as the color of mcHirniDg; then also, it may 
be added, that among both these naiions this symbolic view 
ehtUBs miuenoe diiectly opoQ the oiSeriiig of sacrifice!^ 
mong the laraeiitea only in particuier oam, hut moog the 
Egyptians generally. If we take this into consideration, a 
dependence of one of these nations upon the other will appear 
very ptobabtei and then we can decide for oaradves whether 
the crigm of the symbolic desijpiatloQ was not among the 
Egyptians. 

Fifialiy, it is evident from the foregoing remarks, that the 
Egyptian reftrenee in Nam. cbep. xix^ by no meeiia reapeels 
the whole rite, but is a very partial one; it ia limited to the 

ideiuiiy of the symbolic import of the red color, to which 
may perhaps also be added, that the color has an influence 
in the choice of the victim.* There ia no direct authority, 
far finding; with Speneer,f who has foHowed Thomas 

Aquinas and DuVoisin, in the clioice of the heifer 
instead of the builocky which on other occasions was taken. 



* Witnus, Aeg. p. 115, leeks to deatroy the cQnoaotton between the 
red boUock which was aacrificed by the Egyptians and the red heifer, 
by the foHowing remarks: Aegyptii rufoe boves iinmolabant non 

quod pretiosiores eoB aut diis siiis jrnitioreB esse existimarent, sed ex 
odio et contemptu. Dictabaijt viuin xtiai/iov ov (piXov tlvtu &eo7c. 
(Compare Schmidt, De Sacerdotibus et Sacrif. Aeg. Bahr, Symbol. 
Th. 2. S. 235.) But if the significance of the red color of the 
heifer is correctly determmed, this remark serves mther to bring both 
nearer each otiier. 

t This author, p. 486, alter he has referred to passages by which it 
ia proved that the cow is considered sacred among the Egyptians, 
aaya : Cum f taqne eo dementiae et impietatis prolapsi essent Aeg., ut 
vacoam fanto enltn itndioqne honorarent: dena Taocam mnlta enm 
cerimoniamactari Tolmt et liziTinm ex illins oeneribns ad populi im- 
mnnditfas expurgandas coniici ; nt Aeg. vanitatem sugillaret et per 
hanc disciplinarn, cum Aegypti more scnsuque pugnantem, IsraeUte 
ad cultus llhus vaccini contemptam atque odium sensijDi perducerentur. 
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a refereneei and indeed a boelile one, to an Egyptian ena- 
loin, — ^he eappoaes the deaignation of the heiier kir an ofier- 

ins^ of purification is a prartic il deriaioii of the Egyptian no- 
tion of the sacredness of the cow, — since the choice of the 
heifer ia auffioienliy eiplained by the reaaona already giFOD, 
withoQt aoeh a reftraiee. Tet it may be reowked, that the po- 
sition taken by us, by no means exclufles ihe reference claimed 
by S p e n c e r, but on the other haad, both may very easily be 
fecoociled. If the heifer was choeen instead of the btiHock 
commonly offered, in order to designate it as impersonated flin, 
there would even in this l)e fuund the strongest oppusitiuii to 
the Egyptian uoUon of the sacredness of the cow. 
• 



LAWS WITH REFERENCE TO FOOD. 

The Egyptians and the Israelites stand alone among the 

nations oi anticjuity, in reference to the great care which they 
bestowed upon the selection of food. Among both, regula- 
tions of this kind had eatensive influence. Through these 
laws, some of the most important means of subsistence were 
either withdrawn, or at least made odious, as, for example, 
hsh, which could not be eaten by the priests^* and the legu- 
minous froits«t How much the reguktions which had refer* 
ence to food influenced them in life^ is best shown by the 
passages collected by S p e n c e r.f 

This fact indeed leads us to conjecture^ that the Israel itish 
laws respecting food^ were not without an allusion to Egyp- 
tian customs. If no such thing Is supposed, the coincidence 
perceived between the two nations appears very remarkable. 

* See Herod. 3. 37. Plut. De laid, et Ot. p. 363. 
t Lareher za Herod. S. 8. S5S fF. 

t Page 130. See also the wonderful passage of Forphyry, De Ab- 
stmeatia, B. 4. c. 7. 



\ 
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TiMtt the admiflflion of such a reference detracts from the 
dignity of the Israelitish law, no one should affirm. This 
d^ends wholly upon the manner in which the reference is 
onderatood. That a dietioctioii of food originated very an* 
cientlj, is indeed certain without argument, since the diflfer* 
ent nature of animals, in very many respects, speaks a lan- 
guage of signs, clear without reasoning to the allegorizing 
mind of anliqnitjr. Thus^ we find, even in the time of the 
flood,* the distinetion made between the clean and nn;- 
clean beasts and birds. But that a beginning merely was 
made so anciently, these same passages show, since there is 
not a trace of a distinction between the clean and unclean 
wild beasts fennd in them. Now in Egypt from these first 
elements a complete system was formed. The Mosaic code 
of laws found a people which was accustomed to a distinction 
of food of extensive application. In these circnmstances it 
was natural, — which, in case the Israelites yet occupied the 
position of the patriarchs, would have been entirely unna- 
tural that the laws oi diet had reference, not merely to in* 
dividual things, but that they extended into the whole province 
concerned, even to its furthest limits, and arranged all its parts 
with respect to the iiiudamentai idea of the Israehtish religion. 
The fear of too great minuteness could not here have had any 
place, since the laws were made for a people accustomed to 
law, and its advantages and blessings would not be allowed 
to remain unenjoyed. BesideSi if the ground had been left v 
unoccupied, it would have been immediately seized upon, or 
rather retained in possession by the opposer, whom it was 
important to expel from the borders of the Israelitish juns- 
dielion in which he had already so strongly intrenched him* 

Mif. 

Not the existence alone of certain dietetic rules is com- 
mon to the Egyptians and Israelites, but they also both agree 

«Qen.7:2,3. 8; 90. 

17 
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in this, that these regulations have in them a'religiomhetliical 
significance. In respect to those of the Israelites, this could 
be deoied, and a mere dieletic object asserted only in a time, 
which through its peculiar impiety haa kwt the key to thoae 
phenomena which take root on rdigious ground. Prom the 
rec^tion of dietetic reasons merely, the designation of ani- 
mals not to be eaten as unclean, an abomination, a terror, ia 
not accoonted for, neither is the foandtngof theprohibitioii, 
on the declaration tliat Israel is a consecrated people to the 
Lord Its God nor this command : " its dead body you shall 
hot toncb*'' ThiB permission : To the stranger which is ia 
thy gates mayest thou give it, that h^ may eat it, or tboa 
mayest sell it to a stranger," is also explainable only on the 
supposition that the uncleanness was founded on symbolic 
teasoDs, which applied only to the Israetites. We have in 
Dent 38 : 18 (19), as good as an express decHiratkm of the 

leason of the |)rohil)iti()ii of certain kinds of food : "Thou 
ahalt not bring the hire of a harlot and the price of a dog, 
i. e* (as appears from rer. 17 [18,] ) of licentious men, into the 
house of the Lord.'' From which we see that the dog and 
other animals placed on an equality with it, as the representa- 
tives of moral uncleanness, were unclean. Indeed, in accord- 
ance with the general character of the law, it cannot be sap* 
posed to a dietetic object. Moses woirid fall enUrely be- 
low his istation, if he here for the time acted as a n^ere guar- 
dian of health by appealing to the fears of the people.* 

That also among the Bgyptians the prohibitions of food rest 
Im retigioos-moral gromids cannot be doubled. They abstaiti 
from that food which stands in any supposed relation to Ty- 
pbon, the evil principle ; and the reason of the hatred against 
certain animals lies, among them, above all in this, that they 
are considered the representatives and the physical mantfeta- 

* Besidea, even Spencer argued against the dietetic view : deum 
•nimalia nonnuUa inter impoia imposniMe, quae vetemm gida non tan- 
tarn aahiliria aedniettMram snacnm ddittss habait,*' e. g. the hare. 
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tbnof Typhfla, as Typboicatty infected* Thus they abiUun, 

according to P I u t a r c h,* from fish, because they coioe out, 
of the sea, which belongs to the dominion of Typhon. The 
swine wais hated by them, on account of its filthy habits, as the 
inearnationjof the unclean spirit. "In general/^ says Plu- 
tarch, "they consider all hurtful plants and animals as 
well as all unfortunate events, as the acts of Typhon."t 
tiie religious significance, a moral was joined. The repre- 
eentatiTes of Typhon, in the animal kingdom, were consid- 
ered at the same time as syiubols of the men devoted to 
him., ''The guilty person/' remarks Ch amp<>li ion, | 
** ^ipears under the figure of huge swine, upon which is writ* 
ten, in great letters, * gormandizing and gluttony,' without 
iJoubi the capital crime of the culprit, perhaps of a glutton of 
that time.*' 

But together with this agreement between the Egyptian an^i 
the Israel itish regulations in respect to food, there is a very im- 
portant difference, which is adapted to meet all apprehensions 
which might arise h-om a supposed too near contact of the 
two, and which fuUy eidudes the supposition of a crude 
transferring of a heathenish institution. Among the Egyp- 
tians, the separation between t^e rational and irrational crea- 
tion was removed, and accordingly the uncieanness of ani- 
mals was to them something indwelling and physical ; a swine 
and d aian giveji to excess, were entirely iii a like manner ihe 
creatures of Typhon. The eating of the Hesh of animals be- 
longiag to Typhon, introduced with it a Typhonic element 
into the one eating. Entirely otherwise was it, according to 
the divine law. At the very commencement of the Penia- 
teuch, the limit between the rational and brute creation is 

strongly drawn. Man only has the image of God, and 

«»■ ' ' > " .II I ^ ■ ■ ... I ■ 1 " 

*'OelBid.p.363. 

f Compare upon the relation in which tinelean animals ate phteed 
to Typhon, Jablonski Panth. Aeg. 3. p. 8. 
t Brieie, 8. 153. 
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therefore he alone can j)roperly be the suhject of cleanness 
and uucleanness; and when mention is there made of 
these qaalities iq the animal kingdom, this can be only as 
a symbol and representative of that which beloof^ to the rea- 
soning creation. On Jewish ground only, such laws respect- 
ing food could find place, and notwithstanding their formaJ 
abrogation, they will for snbstance always exists 



THE INSTITUTIOM OF THK HOLY WOM£N. 

An Egyptian reference is andeniable in the Israelttish in* 

Stitution of the holy women. The first and [)rincjpal passage 
upon it is in Ex. 3d : 8 — And he made the iaver of brass, 
and its foot of brass, of the mirrors of the femide serrants who 
served at the gate of the tabernacle of the congregation.** 
That the institution did not probably eiid with the Mosaic pe- 
riod, but rather contbned through the whole period^of the 
kings, we see from t Sam. 2: 22, where, among the great 
crimes of the sons of Eli, it is mentioned that they defiled the 
women which served at the gate of the tabernacle. 

An inquiry concerning the nature of this institution was 
instituted in the Contribufions, and we will insert what was 
there said here. 

The service before the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, is designated as the employment of these women, 
fitay signifies military service. Figuratively it stands, there- 
fore, for the militia sacra ol the priests and Levites, Num. 4: 
23, 35, 43. 8:2$. Their leader and standard-bearer is 
the God of Israel. In addition to the sacred host composed 
of men, there appears in our passage a corresponding one 
consisting of women; and the manner in which it is spoken 
of, shows that it was a general, important and formally or- 
ganized institution. The expression in the passages referred 
to, does not imply, tiiat they had external service at the taber- 
nacle—only by an inapposite reference to the German use of 
the word service (Dienen), has this idea been found in itr-* 
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and it must be altogether doubtfLil whether they were so em- 
ployed. Nelthtir the law nor iiistory give any intormation oi 
the service of the women at the tabernacle in this sense. 

That the ancient Jews did not understand that any such 
occnp:itions were implied in our passage, that it on the con- 
trary has reierence to ^intual service, to offices which have 
direct reference to the worship of God which the women were 
occupied with at the sanctuary, is shown by the para> 
phrase of the Alexandrian^ translators, who substitute for ' ser- 
vice,' * fasting/ ^ %wf naiimgwf %&v njifuwaomPf at imi^ 
-ffttwratfy as welt as by that^of Onkelos, who, in remarkable 
agreement with these, translates the same wurd by * to pray.' 
A ben-Ezra understands it in the same way : They came 
daily to the tabernacle to pray and to bear the words of the 
law.'* But of special importance for understanding what this 
service was, is the third passage upon the institution of the 
holy women, which shows that it continued even to the time 
of Christ. It is found in Luke 2 : 37, where it is said of 
Anna : " who departed not from the temple, but served God 
with fastings and prayers night and day." The relation of 
this passage to Ex. 38 : 7, is the more distinct if we compare 
it with the translation of the Seventy and of Onkelos. If we 
tak(! these into the accoimt, we shall also find a reference to 
the Jewish institution in 1 Tim. 5: 5 — "Now she that is a 
widow indeed^ and desolate, trusteth in God» and continueth 
in supplications and prayers night and day,'' a reference 
which implies that the service of the women was not performed 
with the hands but with the heart. 

This institution had- a strictly ascetic character. This is 
evident from the fact — in connexion with Ex. 25: 1 , where 
ses is required to take from the Israelites free-will offerings 
for the construction of the sanctuary : from every one whose 
heart moves him shall ye take my oflbring/'* — ^that the article 

* Comp. Ex. 38 : d4 ieq. and Nam. chap. vii. 

17* 
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which the holy women gave was their looking-glasses, their 
means of pleasing the world. This giving up of the use of 
' the mirror is of the same nature as the leaving of the hair to 
grow in the case of the Nazarites, by which they gave a 
practical demonstration that they, for the time in which this 
was done, renounced the world, in which the cutting of the 
liair belongs to the proprieties of social life, so that they 
might serve God only. The new to which Moses de- 
voted the mirrors, also indicated th^tthe offering of them had 
this significance. This gives, in addition to the negative, the 
positive reason. Not for the world, but for God, ought we to 
adorn ourselves, and seek to please him alone.* 

That women of rank devoted themselves to the Lord is evi- 
dent indeed from the nature of the case, — where such a way 
'is once opened, it will be trodden by more in proportion of the 
higher than of the lower order of people- — and it is also 
especially evident from the mention which is made of the mir- 
ror. Metal mirrors were, as even the fact that they were 
offered shows, an article of luxury, and they are represented 
as such also in the third cliapter of Isaiah. 

That the institution has an Egyptian reference, is very 
probable without argument, from the circumstance that it 
was, in all probability, not introduced by Moses by a law, 
but was found by him as an already-existing institution. It 
evidently arose of itself, from the Israelitish manner of life; 
and since this stood under manifest Egyptian influences, we 
should expect to find an analogous Egyptian institution, after 
which the Israelitish one was, in form, copied, whilst the 
spirit of both institutions must necessarily be as diderent as 
the service of the Holy One of Israel from the natural religion 
of the Egyptians. 

This expectation is accordinsfly entirely realized. Among 
tslassicai writers Herodotus first mentions the holy women 

* 1 Fet. 3: 3, 4. 
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aitodkig the Egyptians. He* says, ^^coincjirniiig tlid two'mcleiy 
namely, among the Greeks and in Lybia, the Egyptians gave 

me the foil owing account : The priests of Jupiter at Thebes 
said that t\\ > holy women (literally priestesses) were carried 
away from Thebes by the Phoenicians, and they had learned 
that one of them was sold in Lybia and the other in Greece. 
And thcso women were the first founders of the oracles 
among these people." Further, it is said: ''If the Phoeni- 
cians really carried away the holy women," and : '^As was 
natural, she who ministered at Thebes in the temple of 
Jupiter was mindful of him in the place to which she came."t 
Besides Herodotus also| alludes to the institution of the 
holy women in Egypt in other places. ''In the temple (of 
Belus at Babylon) there stands a great couch beautifully 
spread and near it is placed a table of gold. But there is no 
image tbere and no mortal passes the night there, except some- 
tiin^ one native-born woman, whoever, as the Chaldeans say, 
the God chooses from all who are his priests. These same 
Chaldeans relate also, but I do not believe them, that the God 
comes sometimes into the temple and sleeps upon the bed, 
just as the Egyptians relate of Thebes, for there also a woman 
sleeps in the tenjple of the Theban Jupiter. Both these 
women they say, never have intercourse with man. So also 
at Patara in Lycia, there is a chief priestess of the God when 
he is there, for there is not always an oracle at this place, but 
when he is there, she is shut up at night with him in the 
Temple.'' 

Diodorus^of Sicily speaks of The concubines of Ju- 
piter." that is, of Amon. S t r a b o|| says : " But to Jupiter 
whom they most honor, a very beautiful and uoble young 
woman is devoted, whom they call the Grecian Pallas; 
but this one has intercourse with whatever men she wishes 

* B. 2. c. 64. tB.2.c.56. 
I B. 1. c. 181, 3. § B. 1. 47. 

II B. 17: 1171. 
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LiiiLiI she arrives at the age of womanhood. After thai she 
A3 married. But before her marriage there is a lameDtatioa 
made for her. What 8 1 r a b o here says of the impurity of 
the young woman devoted to Amon rests without doubt upon 
the misunderstanding of the expression, " The concubines 
of Amoo,'' Herodotus gives us a contrary account: 

Tiiese women are said never to have intercourse with a 
man,'' and in another place, he says that among the Egyptians 
iinpuriiy is excluded from the circuit of the holy places^ in 
which these women had their abode.* 

The monuments confirm the accounts of classical writers. 
The data which they furnish m found collected in W i 1 k i n- 
8on,t where there is also an engravingj of the holy women 
given, and in Roseli in i,^ according to whom these young 
women bore the title of "bride of God«'' See also M in u- 
t ol i' 8|| Travels wliere it is said in the innermost part of the 
temple at Carnac : Near the king and the priests maidens 
are also seen represented." 

The characteristic peculiarities in which the Israditish 
agrees with the Egyptian institution of the holy women are the 
following : 1. Among the Israelites as among the Egyptians, 
the holy women with all the re8|>ect which they enjoy, still 
we not priestesses ; among both the priesthood belongs only 
to the men. What Herodotus mentions in B. 2. c. 35 as a 
distinguisiung peculiarity oi the Egyptians: ^^A woman never 
performs the office of a priest ibr a god or goddess/'^I appKea 
also accurately mut€^it mutimdis, to the Israelites. 

2. That the holy women among the Israelites had no ex- 

* The declaration of Strabo concerning the impurity of the holy 
women if confuted also by Bx>aellini J. 1. p. 216, and Wilkinaon, Vol. I. 
p. 259. 

t Vol. 1. p. 258 aeq. tp.aSO. 
§ 1. 1. p. 216 H 8. 181. 

IF^J^axm yvvfi fiip ohd^ftla ovn tgrnog &80v evv« ^^ri<;, Sy-* 
di ninm vt iw^ nwim. 
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ternal service in the tabernacle of testimony, that their service 
was rather a spiritual one, we have already seen. Jufitso is U 
among the Egyptians. That their holy womeo were not as 
B & h r* supposes, servants of the priests, (hierodiileD) is suffi* 
cieiitly proved by the quotations froui II e r o d o t u s.t He 
says, indeed, that they served the temple of Jupiter at Thebes»| 
But that their serrice, just as in Ex. xxxviil, is to be under- 
stood as spiritual service^ the account shows, since these 
Egyptian wonicn are supposed to have founded the oracles in 
Greece and Lybia. If they served Jupiter in these countries 
by foretelling future evenis, they were also employed in a 
similar manner in their father-land. 

3. That also among the Israelites, noble women especially 
were devoted to the service of the temple was previously 
shown. Just so was it among the Egyptians. According 
to S t r a b o,^ the most beautiful and the most noble maidens 
were devoted to Jupiter or Amon. Wilkinson says, 
whilst speaking of the tombs of the holy women described by 
D i o dor u 8, which are now seen at Thebes in a valley 3000 
feet behind the ruins of Medeenet Haboo : The sculpturea 
bhow tliat tliey were wnnien of the highest rank, since all the 
occupants of these tombs were either the wives or daughters 
of kings." R o 8 e 1 1 i n ill says : We shall find in the sequel, 
also Q^her examples of royal young maidens devoted to Amon, 
from which it may be interred that it was a custom in the 
earliest period of the Pharaohs to place by this rite some oi 
the king's daughters in a nearer relation to religion." 

4. That the holy women among the Israelites were always 
unmarried, either young women or widows, has been shown 
in the Gontributions.^! Just so also is it with the holy women 

* Zu Herod. B. 2. c. 54. t B. 2. c. 54-56.- . . 

inlMnOf ip^€^a fivfjfiriv tAwmf iguif. 

II P. 217. U Th. III. S. 142-3. 
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mmg the Egypthnu. Aoeordiog lo Herodotus* the 

brides of Anion were excluded from all intercoarse with men.t 
According to Strabo the most beautiful and noble young ' ' 
women were defoted to Jupiter, and wbea Ihey wished to 
merry, there wis previootdy a great l amcBt ation made for 

them as for one dead.| 



THE NAZARrras. 

From the iastitotion of the holy women we turn to that of 

the Nazarites. We must naturally expect an Egyptian refer- 
ence more or less distinct here also. For the institution of 
the Nazarites originated, not by the appointment of the law- 
giver, hat it is implied, in Num. chap, vi, as an existing in- 
stitution, and is there only sanctioned. 

But if we examine the matter more closely, we perceive 
indications of Egyptian influence, yet it is less conspicuous 
here, than in the institution of the holy women. For the in- 
stilatioii in general, Egypt furnishes no parallel. An Egyp- 
tian reference can be pointed out for only a single feature of 
the system, the leaving of the hair to grow, and that is one 
which has no connection with religion, hut with the customs 
of the people. Finally, the single allusion to Egypt, although 
truly worthy of notice, is still not so characteristic that we 
could with full certainty assert its existence. 

•'B. i.c.il8». 

f Kal yao di) ixti&t HOipatni iv tm tov Aioq to? O^Saitoq 
yv¥ri * (i^ijpoTE^oi' <3'€ avtmi iiyovtat avdgwv ovda^mv oiuiUipf 

HoiQ^v. This lameatatioii on lea-^ing this comnranity agrees remsik- 
ably with the mooming of the ibaghter of jBpMm when she eaterMi 
it. la both caM it depeodf iqpen tiit viaw of the exohKptvenesi of 
the relation. 
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It ic mmmmy bf our purpose, tbat we first -determine the 

signifjcance of leaving the hair uu shorn by the Nazarite. 
We begin with an eKaminatioo of the view of B a h r.^ The 
cbl^alioB of tlie Nazente, he aaeerts^ to let the hair grow 
freely, has its bans in the idea of holinesii. Among the ori- 
entals, and especially among the Hebrews, the hair of the 
head is the same as the products of the earth, the grass of 
the fieidy and the growth of the trees. Espeoialljr in aoeori- 
ance with this is the naming of the vine in the year of jubi- 
ke^ ^^T3 (nazyr), in Lev. 25; 5, since they prune it not this 
year^ bnt aUow its leaves and faranehes to grow fredy. From 
this it is evidettti that the growth of the hair, aoGording to 
oriental view, signifies grass, shoots, blossoms of men. But 
in so far as the Hebrew looked upon men as distiactively 
moral beings, the hiunm .bloseoms and shoots represent 
linesa. 

This view is by no means new ; but it is discarded by all 
judicious investigators, as mere mystical refinement The 
isUowing reasons are espeeiaUy decisive against it.f 

1. The proofs which are brought for the position, that ac- 
cording to oriental and especially Israelitiah views, the growth 
of the hair is a symbol for the thrivmg condition of man, are 
very weak. The one derived from Lev. chap. xxv. is the tsuAy 
one which is worth the trouble of a closer examination. It is 
there said of the sabbatical year in verse 5 ; The grain 
which giroweth of its own accord thoa shalt not reap, and the 
grapes of thy undressed vines (nazarites) thou shalt not 
gather, a year of rest is it for the land, ' after that it had 
been said before in verse 4, " Thy field thou shalt not sow, 
and thy vineyard thon shalt not prune*" Then in verse 11, 

* Symbol. Th. 3. 433. 

t Compare, e.g. Carpzov. Appar. ad Aiituj. p, 153: Ut eos taceam, 
*t|Ui inysticaiii ct>inmenti ratioiieni, nutnt kjiipjh capillarnrnti symbo- 
lum instituunt nutriUoms mt* riorii?, quo Abarbanei lu h. I. et Grego- 
rius, It. iL Moral, c. 2t>, tendit. 
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eoneeraiiig Che year of jubilee : " You shalliiot sow, nei^er 
reap that which groweth of itself, neither gather its nasa- 

rites*"* It is not f ntirf ly certain, that there is a special 
refereuce in these passages to the leaving of the hair to grow 
in the case of the Nazaritea. 

The general idea of separation, which lies at the basis of 
the whole iastitution of the Nazarites, might here also apply. 
As the Nazarites were separated from the world, ao was the 
vine from the use of man in the sabbatical year and the year 
of jubilee. But if we suppose a reference to the unshorn 
hair of the Nazarites, which the ' not gathering' and ' not 
pmning* in Yerses 4 and 6 favor, yet at any rate the point of 
comparison is only with respect to the separation. That the 
unpruned vine is not better, but worse, is decidedly against 
the opinion of Bah r. It shoots out in wood, and an injury 
is done to hs true growth.t This is decisive against the 
opinion that the growth of the hair among the Israelites is a 
symbol of prosperity, namely, that it belongs to propriety 
among the Israelites to go with shorn hair, whereas accord- 
ing to this view, long hair must have been considered an 

ornameiiL as amon^ most nations of anliquity.l 

2. The fundamental idea m the institution of the Nazarite is 
that of separation ftom the world, with its enjoyments, which ^ 
oppose holiness, and its corrupting influences. This nega- 
tive point of separation, involves the positive one of sanctih- 



* Besides the eitabliahineiit of the law in chap, vi, these passages 
also, in which before the giving of the law concerning the Nazarites 
allusion is «n%de to them, show that the lawgiver found it as an exist* 
ing institution. 

t John 15; 2. 

t Carpzov. p. Communis inter priseos Judaeos moe ita tulit 
ttt tonsis incedesent capillis, secus ao Graeci veteTes Romani, Galli 
a«t Geriaani, qui eomati evant. Gompase, in reference to the con- 
•idemtion in which long, hair was held among these nations, the 
collections hy Lampe in the Miscell. Grontng. t. 4. p. 909 seq. 
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MltoBy the Beparate person is at the same time Mj to the 
Lord — since the world Mands in opposition to the Lord, 
ever^ renaiiciation of it is at the same time a union with the 
Liord, and the separation is here made directly for the sake 
of the Lord. That the idea of separation lies at the founda- 
tion, the name, by which the significance of the iiibtitutioa 
must be expressed, indicates.* ")^T3 (nazyr) means the se- 
pmaie ane. Equally in fa?or of this idea is Nam. 6: 2: 
The WW of a Nazarite is fer a separating to the Lord.*^ 
Xhis fundamental idea of the institution must be traceable in 
all of its separate points. That especially the eonunand to 
leave the hair unshorn rests upon it, we have even the ex- 
prcsij cxplaiiatioii of the lawgiver. It is said in verse 5 : "All 
the days of the vow of his separation, no razor shall come 
upon his head : until the days be fulfilled in the which he 
separateth himself unto the Lord he shall be holy ; he shall 
let the hair of his head grow.'* The separation is here given 
as a reason for allowing the hair to grow. Even the Jiair of 
the Nazarite is in verses 9 and 18 named ^'^ra i stparatimf 
but with the accompanying idea of designation. Now ac- 
cording to the view of Bahr, the idea of separation is en* 
tiftiy lost* The negative idea which, aa has been alleged, 
must ferm the ^ndation upon which tfaepositire is supported, 
falls entirely away. Thereby then this element of the insti- 
tution of the Nazarite will be entirely separated from both 
the others in which the negative idea, as dan be demonstrated 
and is allowed, prevails. 

At the same time with the view of B a h r, that which W i- 
ner, (after the authority of La mpe,) has proposed, falls 



* Carpzov. p. 151 : Haud dubia "^.-t: est a -!T3 , scparavit, abstraxit, 
continuit Be a re aliqua et propterea segregatum, sopnratain notat. — 
Satis oninino praesidlo huic mterpretationi est ex sede hujus instituti 
primaria, Nam. 6: 2, ubi volam NaMxaei dicitux ad ae|NLraQdum se 
domino. 

16 
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to tbe ground " The head of the Nasarile with its natu- 
ral ornament was regarded ae specially devoted, and the 

touching of it with a razor is consequently a proiaualion of 
that which belongs to Jehovah." The negative idea, accord- 
ing to this fiew, ia also rohhed of its jiMt right. Long hair 
cannot, according to the notions the bradites, be oonMd* 
ered as "a natural ornament.'* 

The proof for the interpretation of the rite claimed bj m, 
18 given in the eonihtataon of other views. We believe that 
long hair is a symbol of separation from the world. It be- 
longs, as we have already seen, to the Israelitish ideas of 
propriety to go with ahom head,t and he who left his hair 
to grow, fiimished by this act a praetical eoaftssioa that he 
renounced the world, and abandoned all intercourse with 
men. That ako, on other occasions, those who considered 
theflBselvee as separated from men suffered their hair to grow, 
is shown by Dent. 21: 12, where, eonoerning the oq>ttve 
which an Israelite determined to marry, it is said: ' And 
thou shalt bring her into thine house, and she shall shear her 
head and pare her nails/' By shearing her head and paring 
her naUs she enters again into hnman society .| 

If the sinrnihcauce of leaving the hair unshorn is deter- 
mined, the Egyptian relereoce in this rite lies on the surface. 
Indeed it mnst appear remarkable that the IsraeHlea agree 
with the Egyptians almost against the whole of the rest of the 

* In dem Reallexicon, II. 1. S. 165. 

t Geier, De Hebr. Luctu, p. 203, correctly says: IsraeliLarum 
populuin coiiiatuin kaud(iLi[i(juain fu'isse vel inde coUigi potest, quod 
cotnam alere proprium esset Nazaraeorujii, adeo ut hi ipsi ab aliis po- 
pnlaribns facile intecnoscereiitur ex coma. 

t Thiff jABsage shows very diatinetly with what justice Bahr asserts, 
8.437: It waB the isnielitiah custom in mourning, not to allow the 
hair to be long, bat to cut it. Tbe cutting of it must indeed be differ* 
ent from sharing, calvitium facere. Only the latter was the aj>pro- 
priate ct uditiuu ill mourning. Comp. Geier, JDe liebr. Luctu. c. 8. 
§ 6 and 7. 
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world in coBsideriDg Abort hair as belonging to social prqpri> 
ety.* Indeed, this agreement is explained most easily by 

the loMg-coiiUiiLied residence of the l.^raelites in Egypt. But 
it is a point of more importance, that among the Egyptians 
not less than among the Israelites, the temporary withdraw* 
ing from the world, the going out of society, was symbolized 
by leaving the hair to grow. We see this from Gen. 4i: 14, 
according to which the ci^ves in Egypt left their hair un- 
shorn, and also from Herodotus % 96: ^'The priests of 
the gods wear, in other lauds, long hair ; but in Egypt they 
cut it off; among other nations it is the custom to shear the 
beard when a relative dies. But when any of their friends die, 
the Egyptians leave the hair which was before cut, to grow* 
both on the head and chin." 

^ Whilst the proof that the leaving of the hair to grow, among 
the Nazarites, was a sign of separation, shows on the one 

hand that the rite stood in an external relation to Egyptian 
customs, it serves, on the oiher hand, for confuting the hy- 
pothesis of Spencer, concerning the heathenish origin of 
the whole rite. The cases in which the heathen devoted the 

hair of the head aiid the beard to their divinities, appears from 
this point of view as entirely different* 

Our inquiries concerning the Egyptian references in the 
religious institutions of the books of Moses, are finished. It 
only remains now, in a last chapter, to collect together those 
things for which, until now, no soitable place has been found. 

Compare texDarks upon Gen. 41: 14^ where we have shown that 
entting the hair was coqaidered as a diBtinguishi ng peculiarity of the 
Egyptians. 
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CHAPTER Vli. 
MISCELLANEOUS PASSAGES. 

Tki ehmtdegieai Tmbk m Om. 

It has often been asserted that the genealogical table in 

Gen. X. cannot be from Moses ; since so extended a know- 
ledge of nations lies far beyond the geographical horizon of 
the Mosaic age. This hypothesis must now be considered as 
exploded. The new discoveries and investigations in Egypt 
have shown that they maintained even from the most ancient 
times, a vigorous commerce with other nations, and some* 
times with very distant nations. The proofs are found in 
Creuzer,* Heeren,t in my Contributions^ and in 
W i 1 k i n s o n . § This last author, among other things, re- 
marks» that the strongest proof for the commerce of the 
Egyptians with distant nations of Asia, is furnished by the 
materials out of which many- of the articles in use in civil and 
domestic life, tound in the tombs of Thebes which belong to 
the 18th or 19th dynasty, are made in Egypt; for example, 
the vessels of wood, which are commonly made of foreign 
wood, and not seldom of the mahogany of India. 

But not merely in general do the investigations in Egyp- 
tian antiquities favor the belief that Moses was the author of 
the account in this tenth chapter of Genesis. On the Egyp- 
tian monuments, those especially which represent the con- 
quests of the . ancient Pharaohs over foreign nations, (con- 
quests which certainly were oftener achieved in imagination 
than in reality^ as indeed the almost regular recurrence of 

* Symb. Th T S. 31U If. t S. 275, 321 ff., 376 ff. 571 ff. 

t Th. 2, S, 451 ff. § Vol. I. p. 164. 
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thoMr rqwriiwmtilinnn aader awly all tlie aneitttt PhacMlM 
shcM¥s, BO that ndthing can be more erroneoaa than tte 

present, popular way of relying upon them, witliout inquiry, as 
Aources ot hitttorical truths) not a few names have been founii 
wUeb aof reapoad wiib thoae oontaiiied in tbe ohaplar bdbre 
IMS. Wa will here qieak only of those where the agreemsDt 
ie perfectly certain. It must be allowed that far more stiU 
cotikl be eifeeied if oor koawledga of hierogljFpbitifl weie wsi 
•D imperfeet* 

Among the sons of Japheth, in verse 2, Meshech and Ti- 
I as are mentioi^ in doae cooaectiou. Amoiig tbe Aaialic 
naiioiia wbicb are reproaeated on die moattflneiilB as eogaged 
in war with tbe Egyptians, tbe Toeraha alao appear, according 
to W i 1 k i II s on . t They are shown, indeed, among the 
nations who are said to have been conquered by tbe third 
Renaeaes. Their idantiiy with Tiraa ia the less dottbtful, 
since another nation, the Mashoash, is named along with 
them. These last Wilkinson| designates as ''another 
AsMtic natioB who reaemble the former in their general foa- 
tarea and the shape of their beards.'' The agreement be- 
tween Meshech and Tiras on the one side, and Mashoash and 
Toersha on the other, is the less exposed to suspioion since 
Wilkinson did not think to place both in connection, as 
indeed in general, the present attempt at comparing the names 
of the people represented on the monuments with those firand 
in Geo* x.^ is tbe hrat. 

Among the sons of Japheth, in the same-TerBe, Javan, the 
loniaiis (J reeks, is rueiuioiied. According toRosell i n i,§ 
the Uouiim, tlie lonians are found among others, in a sym- 
bolic paintings representing king Menephthah I. the 13th 
king of tbe 18th Dynasty as in tbe sight of Amon-re he slays 
one individual of each of the conquered nations. These|| 



* Wilkiiisoii, Vol. I. 377. 
t Wiik., Vol L p. 379. 
II VoLIil.l. p.m 

18* 



t VVilkinflon, Vol. I. 376, 
§ Vol. III. 1. p. 425. 
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itaa peufle were ilao roectiontd on the nwimiMiiiie wUek 
Moiif toThotlinies V.* 

Ainurig the sons of (joiiier, the son of Japhet, consequentlj 
•as a Japhetic nation, Riphat is meoikuied in verse 3, pcob- 
ideotieal with the Poudot or Poont who ave reprcMoalod 
•on the monuments as engaged in war with the Egjptians, as 
-early as the time i>\ Amun-m-gori II, which the more receat 
^onok^iefs piaoe at aboat the year 1000 B.X/.t 

AmoDg the tons of Ham in verae 5, Gosh kfiral mentm- 
■€(1. The ( ^iish according to W i 1 k i u s o are represented 
«fnong the African people who are conquered by the moo- 
«rcha of the etghteeDtli or oineteeiith dynasty. Theae,^ 
(the Co«h,) he remarks, were long at war with the Egyp- 
tians ; and a part of their country which was reduced at a 
very remote period by the arms of the Pharaohs, was obliged 
to pay an annual tribute to the conquerors.'^^ According to 
H o s e 1 1 i n i|| the victory of king Horus over the same people 
is represented on a monument at Selsilis. According to the 
rsame aathor^H they appear in the painting already referred to, 
-among the nations conquered by Henephthah L Eleven 
separate Cushite tribes are there mentionrd in agreement 
with verse 7, according to which Cush is not the name of a sep- 
arate tribe but of several tribes belonging to one general family. 

Aa the second son of Ham, the second Hamitish head 
of a family, Mizraim is mentioned. This name was, as 
the dual form signifies^ originally the nane of the land* The 
diviaton of the land into the upper and lower regions to 
"which it relcrs, appears on the monuments even in the most 
ancient times. In proof of this see Wilki nson*^ and 
'Champollion's Lettera,tt where an inacriptiott is quoted : 



• P. 810. 

t Vol. I p 387. 

§ See algoChampollion Bricfe S. 10^». 
ijlll. 1. p 277 seq. 
••Vol. 11. p. 73. 



f See Wilk* X, 374. 



IF p. 420. 
ttS. 140. 
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I giwe thee tbe npper and the lower Egypt m erder that 
yoa may rule o?er them w kmf 

According to verse 13, Mizraim was the progenitor among 
oilier nations, of the Jiehafaifla and NaplHuhkn. ItierYea 
a conimnation of the statement that the Lybiada (the 
Lebabim) are an offshoot from the Egyptians, that they even 
to the time of the Ptolemies were considered a part of the 
Egyptians. GhampolJion* affirms that he found Nh 
phalat (:=Naphtocbnn) on the monomenta as a name of 
Lybian nations. 

The Canaanites and A monies (called Asmaori) are rep- 
resented on the Egyptian monuments whh Ijemanon (tiie 
people of Lebanon) and Ascalon.t The land Canana is 
spectficnlly named a[iioiig the inscriptions upon a representa- 
tion of the triumph of Menephtba L, together with the region 
of Nahareina or Mesopotamia and Singara or Sinear.} In 
reference to a representation of a campaign of Osirei, the fiither 
of Rerneses the (ireat, W i I k i n s o says : " The country 
of Lemanon is showa by the artist to have been mountainous, 
inaceessiUe tocbariots, and abounding in lofty trees, which the 
aftighted monntaineers are engaged in felltng in order to im- 
pede tiic advance of the invading army. The Egyptian mon- 
arch, having taken l)y ussauit the fofiified towns on the frontier, 
advances with the light infantry in pursuit of the fugitives who 
had escaped and taken refuge in tlie woods, and sending a her- 
ald to offer terms ou condition of their surrender, the chiefs are 
induced to trust to his clemency and return to their allegiance, 
as are those of Canana, whose strong-holds yield in like man- 
ner to the arms of the conqueror." It is readily seen from 
these representations with what justice an argument against 
the Pentateuch has been derived from the knowledge of Ca- 
nana which its author exhibits. 

* 8. m, t Wilk. Vol. 1. 385. 

tSee Ro8* III. 1. p. 437, abo upon Canana, p. 341. 
§ Vol. I. p. 3W. 
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*'TiMMB0 dTSbM/' il b Mid io veneSa^ ''are 
aad Ai$kur and Ar|>havad aad and Araaft*" 

It is ill the highest degree |)ri>b:iljle that Assfiur appears on 
ike moQumeiits under the name Shan. That the &hari^ who 
mptoMf tiadar the leign of Oaifei and bis aoa Bome ae e the 
Gfeat, are represealed as engaged in war wHh tbe Egyptians, 
are the AssyriajAs, is indicated not only by the name but bj 
the ainilaffitf ef draaa between tbem and tbe captiiree of 
Tirbaka* 

The Ludini act a conspicuous pari on the Egyptian rnoa- 
nneatd* Xa a repr edeutaUon of a triumph of Menepbthah L 
five fimign natioiia are foand, tbe Ron(ienea« tbe Scioe^ the 
people Ole iroin the land of Omar, the Tohen and the Sceto. 
All i)f these with the exception of Ots are represented in the 
inscripuona as belonging to tbe iand of Ludim. And of tbe 
whole eipeditioB it ia repeatedly aaid, that it waa directed 
against the people of the land of Ludim, which is in accord- 
ance with the book of Genesis, in wbich likewise, Lud is not 
repreaenied aa a aingte tribe but ae an entire nation. Siaee 
in theae sane inacriptiona tbe land of Canana ia alao named 
and the region oi ^Nahareina and Singara, just as in Genesis 
Lud is closely connected with Aram, Resell in it argues 
thai tbe land Ludim lay in tbe neighborhood of Canaan and 
Blesopotania, and be aflserta that it mast be aooght in the 
western part of Asia* 

4 

Abraham and Sarah in Egypt ^ Gen, xii. 

In Gen. 12: 14, 15 it is said : *'And it came to pass, that 
when Abraham came into Egypt, the Egyptians beheld tbe 
woman that she was very fair. Tbe princes of Pharaoh also • 
saw her and commended her before Pharaoh, and tbe woman 

was taken into Pharaoii's house." 

• Wilk. I. p. :i;.>-6. Compare also Charapollion, 105. , 
i 111. 1. p. 437-8. 
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6«rfthinttet therefore hnrebeeiiiiaveiM. TlieinoinimiitH 
iHow that eeoordittg to Egyptian customs she could only so 
appear in public. " We find from the monuments," says 
T aylor,* that the Egyptian woineD id the reign of the Pli»- 
rebhs, evpueed their &eM and were permitted to enjoy ap 
mach liberty eh the ladies of modern Europe. But this cus- 
tom was changed after the conquest of the country by the 
Peraian8»'' 

The r e eogtiitieii which Sarah's beauty finds is more easily 

explained, if we take into the account that the Egyptiaii 
women, although not so dark as the Nubians and EthiopianSy 
were yet of a browner tinge than the Asiatics. On the mon- 
amenta the women of high rank, in eomptiment to them were 

commonly represented with fairer complexions than their at- 
tend ants.t 

That Pharaoh is immediately thereupon ready to take 
(Sarah into his harem appears not to be consistent with He- 
rodotus B. 2, c. 92, according to which each Egyptian had 
only one wife4 But that Herodotus speaks only of the 
common practice among them and that polygamy was there 
allowed by law, is shown by what D i od o r u 8§ says : "Among 
the Egyptians the priests marry only one woman, but the rest 
of the men, each one as many as he chooses." That polygamy 
was hifreqoent among the Egyptians is evident from numer- 
ous representntions ofdomesticlife ou the monuments.|| But 
with their wives the nobie Egyptians had also other inmates 
of the harem which were sometimes merely servants and 
someliines also concubines; ''most of them appear to have 
been foreign (-rs, either taken in war or brought to Egypt to 
be sold as slaves "tl ^f ^^i^ cluaa are the women at Medee- 
net HaboOy attending upon Remeses^ and not the wives of the 

*P.4. tIbMl.p.4. 

t This ia eleailj ths sMaing of the pamttg&^ and Bahr is aa- 

tirely wrong in making It Asan the opposite. 

f 1. eo. II Wilk. Vol. II. p. eS. f ibid. 64. 
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monmh* Tbe cotMobiM mm» iptnibtri of Ike teitty and 
wm in rank oaxi to iW wives tnd ehildMn of their lord. 

Without doubt Sarah was intended tor such a station. Among 
the gifts wliich Abcftham received irum Pharaoh, male and 
fiMMie sUvee wtm nentkMied, m ohtpb ids jDemeetae 
daverjr," says Taylor,* " seeiM to bate been eatafalislied 
in Egypt from lUe earliest ages, and we find from the mon- 
uments that the mistress of a mansion was very rigid in en- 
forotof bar anthorily over the female doa Mstic i s . We aee 
Ihese unfortunate beings trembling and cringing be^er^ their 
superiors, beaten with rods by the overseers, and sometimes 
ikreatMed with a forraidable whip wielded by the ladj^<il^4be 
DMttaioQ hefBslf. Hagar was one of the female ifl«fap.»fc 
tained by Abraham at this time.*' See upon slavery among 
the Egyptians, W i 1 k i n s o n :t The Ethiopians were obliged 
to iQ|ipJy the Efyptians wkh slavasi which tba Egyptians 
sometimes exacted even from the conquered countries of 
Asia." ^fi^frr^^ 



In Gen. 13: 10, the author says the plain of the Jordan was 

everywhere well watered, ** as the garden of the Lord (Para- 
dise)y like the land of Egypt." I^ess wonderful is it here that 
the author understands the natural condition of Egypt than 
that just this same land presento itadf to him directly «^ a 

means of cumparison. » t-. 



altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone; for if 
thou lift up thy tool upon it thou hast polluted it.' ' The prepa- 
ration of hewn stone is r e pi ea en ted in a tomb at Thebes — 



Genesis 13: 10. 




•p. 7. 



fVoL l.p.366. 
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some workmen stand tbere smoothing the surfiices of a atone 
with chisels of different forms: others are examininsr to see 
whether it is perfectly square. The great skill of the Egyp- 
tians, in the prqwration of hewn stone, is one of the princi- 
pal causes of the dorability of the Egyptian monuments.^ 

The Festival of Vie Golden Calf, etc. £xod. xxxii, and Lev* 

17:7- 

A succession of allusious to Egypt are found in the 32d 
chapter of Exodus. That the representation of Jehorah nn- 
cter the image of the golden calf is only explainable on the 
suppoeitfOQ of Egyptian influence, and that it stands in con- 
nection with the worship of Apis, has been fully discussed in 
the ContribDtions«t In the same work, it was also shown 
that striking analogy is ^nd in the descrtpiions of the feasts 
of the gods among the Egyptians, for the manner in which 
the festival of the golden calf was celebrated by the Israelites, 
as exhibited in the following passages : verse 6— And the 
people sat down to eat and to drink and rose op* to play.^^ 
Verse 17: "And when Joshua heard the noise of the people 
as they shouted, he said unto Moses, There is a noise of war 
in the camp.^' Verse 18, where Moses says t " The noise of 
song I hear.*' * And in verse 19 : And he saw the'Calf and 
the dancing.'' The most ancient popular rites of the Egyptians 
were, according to C r c u z e r,J of the nature of orgies, and 
the fimdaraental character of their religion was Bacchanalian. 
Sensual songs were snng, with the accompaniment of noisy 
instruments. Of the yearly journey to Bubastis, Herodo- 
tus^ says: "Throughout the whole journey, some of the 
women strike the cymbal, whilst men play the flute, and the 
rest of the women and men sing and clap with their hands; 

» Roecnini II. 2. p. 159. f Th. 2. S, 155 ff. 

; Symbol. 1. S. 44$, 9. § B. 2. c. 60. 
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and when they, in their joarney, eome near a town, thej 
bring the boat near the shore and oondoot as follows: some 

of the women do as I have already described, some jeer at the 
women of the town, with loud voices^ and some dance/' while 
others commit other unseemly acts. Especially is it said 
concerning the feast of Apis,* " But when Cambyses came to 
Memphis, Apis (whom the Greeks call Epaphos) was shown 
to the Egyptians^ and as he appeared^ the Egyptians forthwith 
pat on their most costly garments and exolted.^t 

Just as here, in a manner throughout inimitable by one of 
later times, the circumstances, tendencies and feelings of the 
people who had grown up under Egyptian influences, are exr 
hibited with incontroyertible truth. So are they, also, in the 
passage Lev. 17:7, already explained at large in a former work.J 
It is there said, m reference to the rebellious Israelites : They 
shall no longer offi^r their sacrifices to he^goats , a^ 

ter which they hare lusted." The opposition which exists 
between a he-goat and a god, was removed in the Egyptian 
religion and in it only. " The he-goat, and also Pan, were, 
in the language of Egypt, named Mendes," says H erode - 
t u s,§ add almost all the Greeks follow him. This identity 
of names between the god and the he-goat is explained by tlie 
pantheistic element in the Egyptian conception of the world. 
The he-goat was not barely a symbol of Mendes, for whom 
the Greeks, looking away from the other great differences, be- 
cause of the form of the he-goat and his wantonness, substituted 
Pan, but the physical presentation, the incarnation of this 
god, and was thereforexoosidered holy and as worthy of di» 
vine honor. The service of the he-goat, as a deity, was very 
anciently performed in Egypt, and he was the participant of 

• B. 3. c. 27. 

t See also upon the nacred dance among the Egyptiana, Wilk. II. 
p. 340. 

t In den BeittageB, Th. 2. 8. 118 ff. § B. 2. c. 46. 
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▼erf bigk h(mm mong them,* te liMil wt mm tmm^th*^ 
e^rpeet tl^ klofalroas inelinalkifl of the TsraeliCea awakened 
after a short slumbet, to be also directed ^cialljr to ibia 
deity. 

We tnni beek k> fiiodys xxiii. Atjoa demmdsi wo^ 

eeHing to verse 2, of the children of Israel, the golden rings 
which are in the ears of their wives, their sons, and their 
daughters^ in order to fashion from them the caif. " The 
golden ornaments found in Egypt/* says Wilkinaon^f 
consist of rings, bracelets, armlets, necklaces, car-rings and 
numerous trmlcets belonging to the toilet ; many of these are 
ef the times of Osirfassn I. and Tfaoihmes III., ooBC6mfKNr»> 
lies ef Jesepb rad Moses/* The seme antlk>r| shews tfaet 
eaf-rings were commonty worn in Egypt. Rings of gold 
were so common in £gypt, according to R o s e 1 h n that 
iAmj took, to a eerlain extent, the plaee of titm^ imd manf 
tinMB were nsed in trade. 

According to verse 20, Moses took the calf that they made 
and burned it and beat it (namely, the elements of the calf, 
eatemAify gold and internaiiy wood, which bad eeeaped the 
Are) iracil k 'was ftae as powdisr* In Dent 9: SU, Moses 
says of the same transaction : ** And burned it with fire, and 
beat it, grinding it thoroughiy, until it was as hnc as dust.'^ 
Wilkin ff onti says, certain persons were em pl oy ed in the 
towns of Egypt, to pound various substances, in large sloae 
mcNTtars, with heavy metal pestles. When the substance was 
well pounded,, it was taken oot and passed throi^h a sievOy 
end the larger particles were again returned to the mortsr,. 
until the whole was sufficiently fine. 

In verse 32, Moses asks of God : " And now if tiiou wik,, 
fofgiie tlKtr sin ; and if not, Mot me, I pray thee, out of thy 

* Cmpaie Oieaasr, Th. liL S. m 

f WiUc., Vol. 111. p. 235. < t Vol. III. p. 

. § Vol. 11. i>. m II Vol. III. p. 181 and Drawing. 
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book wbidi thoa Imt writtaD/* These words knptj the em- 

tomarj employment of lists and rolls, which have existed in 
scarcely any other land so generaiiy as they did ui Egypt. The 
moDumeDts often exhibit this frequency* Thus there is rep- 
resented in a tomb at Garnah a lerying of Egyptian soldiers. 

The men, conducted by their commander, go before a scribe 
in order to be enrolled.* 

ProkUntian of Marriage between near Reiatives. Lev. znii* 

The law concerning unlawful intercourse, in Le?. xviii, in 
which marriages between near relatives occapios the first 
place, is in verse d accompanied by the words: ''After the 

doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not 
do/^ Truly, among no people of antiquity was the moral 
feeling, with reference to marriage among relatives, so biunt- 
ed, as among the Egyptians. The marriage with the sister, 
so stroncrjy forbidden by Moses, was considered among them 
as unconditionally allowable. D i o d or u st says : It is, 
contrary to the common custom, lawful among the Egyptians 
to marry a sister, since such a union, in the case of Isis, was 
so fortunate in its consequences." Pau8anias|: says of 
Philadelphus; who married his sister by birth: '^He in this 
did that which was by no means lawful among the Macedo- 
nians, but entirely in accordance with the law of the Egyp- 
tians, over whom he ruled." P h i 1 relates of the Egyp- 
tian lawgiver, that he gave permission to all to marry their sis- 
ters, those who are sisters by birth, not less than stepsisters, 
those of like age and older, not less than the younger. " By 
the sculptures in Upper and Lower Egypt," remarks W i 1- 
k ins on, II *'it is fully authenticated, that this law was ia 
force in the earliest limes." 

* Aoaellmi, II. 3. p. 218. Compare also Herod* B. 2. o. 177. 
f B. I. e. 27. t Att. 1. 7. 

§ De Special Legg. p. 780. || Vol. II. p. 63. 
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Defkanent unth Animals. Lev. 16; 2a £x. 22; 18, etc. 

The prohibition of defilement with animals is in the Pen- 
tateuch so often repeated and so rigorously eoforced, (see 
liev. 18: 39: Neither shait thou lie with any beast to defile 
thyself therewith, neither shall any woman stand before a 
beast to lie down thereto; it is coDfusion, b^n),* that we 
are iuroluiitarily driven to the BoppoeitioD, that the author 
hae a very special reason for.enjoining the prohibition of this 
so unnatural and infrequent a crime, and that he takes into 
account an immorality which ruied among those by whom the 
Israelites had been previously surrounded, which was intro- 
<h]eed among them through a pseudo-religious motive, and 
had acquired an influence which it could never have exerted 
without that sanction. We should the more expect to find 
such a vile practice among the Egyptians^ the fiirther er* 
roneoQS views of the position of animals in the whole creation 
and the changing of the proper relation of animals to human 
beings, was carried. That this enormity really existed among 
the Egyptians, Herodotust shows: ^'In this same pro* 
vince (tlie Mendesian) the following prodigy happened in my 
time : iyivBio d' iv yo/i^ toini^ in ifmf tovto to liQug' yp^ 
pawl jffmyog i(diry9f0 ivm^mMv. tovto 4g l9iidaS*v av^^miir 
cnrlbTa.'^ Thai the oceorrenee which Herodotus here 

* See also Ex. 22: 18. Lev. 20: 15. Deut. 27: 21. t 2. 46. 

t Bnhr s^nys upon this passage: Mendctis in urbe hircos mulieribus 
t>e miscere Findarus quoque cecinerat (v. Strabo, 17. p. 1154), quo 
alii repetierunt laudati a Schnoidero ad Pindari fragm. p. 122. cd. 
Heyn. t. 3. et Bocharto, Hieroz. 2, 53. Idem faciniMi de Thuiitis aln 
letuleronii v. Clem. Al. p. 27. Ac turpiMimi amoris caunm a 
leligione repetendam esse, qua duetae moliefes Pani a. hireo, ejus 
•ymbolo, ee permiserint, ia dabiom vocari neqait. The passage of 
Pindar quoted reads : 

Miv9ijta TtagA a^r^u vbv ifahiaoaQ, VayaTOV 

• T 
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mentions was not a single oae, is efident from the declara* 
tions of other writers.* 

The reference of the Mosaic Jaw on this subject to the ir* 
fiegiilarkiea connectad with the vonhip of the goal among 
the Egyptians, appears the more certain, since this worship 
of the goat aQiung the Israelites, according to the passage 
in 17: 7, already diacmoodi was duriog ibe paasagt 
through the desert yet very prevaknl. 

We are still more confirmed in our belief of an Egyptian 
reference in this prohibition of dehlement wilh animals^ from 
its being coB|uriaed in the mmber of thoae wbieh in Lot^ 
18: 3 are introdiieed by the worda; " After the doinga of the 
laud of Egypt, waereia ye dwelt, shall ye aut do.'* 

Lemiicus SU: 10—13. 

Tlie account of " Uie sou of the Israelilish woman whose 
lather was an lilgyptian/' in Lev. 24: 10 — 12, tranafera Ud, 
end in a laaaner peculiar and inimiuhle by a later writer^ 
into the my heart of thinga as they must hm existed ^ the 
time oi the departure ot the people from Egypt. If any nar- 
rative carrier the proof of ita authenticity along with it, thia 
does* Thenaaieoftbe mother and her father are given, and 
the name of the tribe of the latter ia alao atated. That the 

fitlier is an Egyptian and the mother an Israeiite, is entirely 
in accordance with the common relation of the Egyptians 
to the Israelites, while the opposite case, an Israelitish la* 
ther and an Egyptian mother, ia hardly sopposaUe. It is 
entirely natural that in the son of an Egyptian father, the 
heathenish blood ahould show itself, so that he curses the 
Ood of Israel. 

NuwA&rs lit 4 

In Num. 11: 4 it is said : " The mixed multitude that was 

* Sae the pteeediag note. 
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ivHh them M a lasting, and the chiidren of brael wept 

again, and said, who shall give us flesh to eat t*' Verse 5 : 
** We remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely; 
the cucuiahers, and the melonsy and the grass (helheh), aod 
tbe onicMiB^ aad the garUc*" 

This passage is especially important, in respect to the con- 
nectiiHiof the X^entateuch with Egypt. All the things named 
in it certafadjr exieled in Egypt in great abundanoe, and most 
of then were distinguished for their excellence; and among 
those means of subsistence, which ancient Egypt produced in 
great abundance^ which were generally in favor with the 
whole peopJe, and specially with them, there is no one omit- 
led. Among those named, one is found, the grass (helbeh), 
which is so entirely peculiar to Egypt, that interpreters down 
to the latest times have erred in reference to it^ since* they 
ISul to derive the explanation from accurate l^owledge of 
Egypt. These peculiarities can appear natural to us, in this 
oonoection, only on the supposition that Moses is the author 
of the Pentaleuehf but on that.^hypothesis they are entirely in 
accordance with the circnmstances of the case. 

We begin with that product, the naming of which is espe- 
cially worthy of notice, and suited to convince us of the au- 
ibos^B knowledge of £gypt 



The Grass (helbeh), 'n''::^. 

The current opinion, as it is found, for example^ in R<^ 

sen m u ell e r, upon this passage, and in Gese n i u s' The- 
saurus, same word, is this: "^"^^^ means here, leek, which on 
account of its grasslike appearance takes this name. 
* But this <^inion is entirely without foundation. Appeal 

cannot be made to the authority of the ancient translators.* 
. For who can give us security, that they, supposing that ^1 

* Septttagint, Tiijoaa, Vallate, porri. 
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herbage u«ed for fodder is excluded, and looking around 
WDoiig tbe prodnctioiie whioh aerve nen for food, fiar one that 
at least furnishes an external aimilarity to grass, have not 
merely guessed at tbe one they ha?e taken ? 

Bui the correct view is arrived at through a difierem counter- 
tu'guaieDt. Tbe baa etyoaologically tbe meaning of 

food for cattle — it is originally not grass, but pasturage, fod- 
der,* and so also according to common U8e.t The lirst cri- 
Urion Ibr tbe oorreelnesa of tbe interpretation ia, tberelbre, 
tbat the aidoleof food wbioh ia klantified with n'^^^n mnal be 
appropriately food for beasts, so that man goes, as it were, to 
the same table with them. Now if such an article of food 
<iNild bjr no meana be ftmadi we dboold be-wamnted hi 
living up tbia criterion, which is eatwely wanting in the 

But among the wonders of the natural history of Egypt, it 
ia mentioned by travelleca that tbe common people there eat 
with epeeial relish a kind of grass similar to olover. The ini*> 

f)res3ioii which the sight of this makes on thoee who have 
travelled much, is very graphically described hy M a y r : | 
^ A great heap of clofer was thrown before the beasts, and a 
•smaller pile of clover-like fodder was placed before the 
master of the house and his companions. The quadrupeds 
and the bipeds ate w ith equal greediness, and the pile of tbe 
latter was dl gone before tbe former bad finished theirs — this 
plant is very similar to clover, except that it has more pointed 
leaves and whitish blossoms. Enormous quantities are eaten 
hy tbe iohabitanta, and it is not unpalatable. I was a^er^ 
wards, when hungry, m a situation to lay myself down upon 

the fidds where it grows, and graze with pleasnre*'' 

-- 1- - . . I . . J - ■ ... I ■ I- I I- 

* Sec Gesenifis, loe. cK. 

^ E.g. 1 Kmg^ 18; 5. Job 40 ; 15, and other passages. Compaie 
Gesenius. 

t Reiie nach Aeicypien a. e. w. B, 296. 
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RsffniiekuDelilegivesa more seiendiic description 
**The fenu-grec (trigonella foenuni Graecum, Linn.) is an 
annuai plant, known in Egypt undef the name of Heibeh ; it 
%ery mudi resembles ck»r«r* Tbe peopleof tto eooBlry find 
tlie young fre^ shoots, before blossoming, a very delicious 
food." 

But the most partieolar and the best account is fotrnd in 8 o 
nini.t From him we make a somewhat copious extract, 

since it clearly shows us how the emigrating Egyptians and 
the Israelites could among other things al so look back longingly 
to tbe^TOs^ of Egypt; ^'Ahhough this heibeh the Egyptians 
is a iKmrishiDg food for the numerous beasts who cover the 

plains of the Delta ; although horsscs, oxen and the buffaloes 
eat it with equal relish, it appears not to be destined especially 
for the sustenance of animals, since the harsm fumbbes an 
diment better even and more abundant. Bat that which wiU 
appear very extraordinary is, that in this singularly fertile 
coimtry, the Egyptians themselves eat tbe fenu-grec so much 
that it can properly be called the food of jneii* In the month 
of Nevember, they cry, Green heibeh for sale,*' in the 
streets of the towns. It is tied up in large bunches, which 
the inhabitants eagerly [)urchase at a low price, and which 
th^ eat with an incredible greediness^ without any species of 
seasoning. They pretend that this singular diet is an excel* 
lent stomachic, a specific agrainst worms and dysentery ; in 
hne, a preservative against a great number of maladies. Fi* 
nally, the Egyptians regard this plant as endowed with so 
many good qualities that it is, in their estimation, a true pana- 
cea. Prosper Alpinus has entered into long details 
upon its use in medicine. After so many e&cellent proper- 
ties, real or supposed, it is not astonishing that the Egyptians 

* Hist, dee Flantea enltiv. en Egypte, $ d : Da IHfle d'Egypte et 
dn Fenu-gree, eultiv^ comme fbnrages, in tbe Description, 1. 19, 
p. 59 le^. 

i Vojage dans ia haute et basse Egypte, Tom. I. p. 379 se^. 
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hold the fern-grec in so great estimation that according to 
one of their proverbs : Fortunate are the feet which tread the 
earth on which grows the helbeh." 

Besides those named, von Schubert* may be compared. 
He says : ''The kinds of clover whose young shoots and leaves 
we saw eaten in many ways by the Egyptians, were the hel- 
beh (trig, foenum, Gr.) andthe^i/6a» (Lathy rus sativus)." 

The Fish. ...WW 
The fact that fish were placed first in the narrative, and 
also the phrase : " which we ate in Egypt freely, indi- 
cate that they were very numerous. And it is so well 
known that almost incredible numbers exist in Egypt, that 
we need not quote all the separate proofs of the fact. We 
only refer to Oedmann,t Mayr,J Bahr,|| Taylor,tf 
and W i 1 k i n 8 o n.** But it should, perhaps, be particularly 
mentioned that according to Herodotus a part of the in- 
habitants of the marshes of the Delta, shepherds, who proba- 
bly were not of Egyptian origin, and were hatedtt by the 
cultivators of the soil, lived entirely on fish.Jt 

( ,. . . The Cucumber. 

Upon the cucumber, also, we need not delay long. It is 

* Reise, Th. II. S. 107. . . • . .. v 

\ Verm. Saminl. 1. S.136. Radzivil says there : " We saw, to-day, 
about a hundred fishermen lying in the turbid waters of the Nile, and 
catching fish with their hands. Some of them came up with three 
fish — one in each hand and one in the mouth. The fish were an ell 
long, and of different kinds." t Mayr, S. 188. 

II Zu Herodotus, I. S. G58. ^\ '". IT P. 62 seq. 

*♦ Vol. III. p. 63. • ti See Bahr, 1. c. S. 687 ; Heeren, S. 150. 

tt Minutoli stands entirely alone in his assertion, S. 406 : " In fish 
the Nile is poor, as well in respect to numbers as in variety of species, 
of which there are not many." Were this correct, we should despair 
of ever finding truth in history. But we will not trouble ourselves 
about that in anticipation. 
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They are Isffe^ of fine fli?or, 4nd vevy nvifdi eatea** 

The melons are of very great importance to Egypt. The 
following passages from Sonnini^t best show how they 

could become objects of general longing in the desert, where 
** The souls of the people were dry," verse 6- But the spe- 
.ctes of fruit which, by its pulp aad its refreshing water, best 
serves to moderate the internal heat which the climate gene- 
rates, is the pastek or water-melon (cucurbita citrulius).J 
The markets are filled with . them, and they sell also very 
smair a price, that the poor as well as the rich can refresh 
themselves with their watery and sweet juice. They are a 
healthful nourishment, and useful in the climate where the 
heal makes the blood boil, and gives sharpness to the hu- 
mors."§ 

OnUm* 

The onions of Egypt are also far renowned and much 
praised. They are often represented in the 8calpture8.|| Ac- 
cording to A r V i e n x,t? they are sweet and large, and taste 
better than those of Smyrna. H assel qu ist** protests 
that there are in the whole world none better. Herodotus 
shows that they were, in antiquity, frequently an article of . 
diet of the people, and a common food of those who labored 

* Gompaie the passage fh>m Prosper Alpinus which has already 
been quoted by Rosenmueller ; Fonkal, Flora, p. 169 ; Descriptioiii 

1. 19. p. 109 ; De Sacj upon AbdoUatiph, p. 195; and Abdollatiph 

liiius^f, p. 34 ; Hai Lmaiin, Aeg. S. 180. 

f Th. 3. 8. 101. % Aegyptiis battich orsk. p. 75. 

( See also Sonnini, p. 109; AbdoUatiph, p. 35; De Baej, p. 197 
and 8. ' 

II WUk. 11. p. 37a. IT Hartmann, S. 180. 

P. 568. • 
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U|>oii the pyramids.* In what edtioMtiou they are now heid| 
weiee from Sonaini:t ^' This apeotes of ?^getable w yet 
extraordinarily common in this country : it is the aiimeAt of 

the more ordinary of the people, and ahnosl ihe only food of 
the lowest class. Onions, cooked or raw, are sold in the 
streets and markets for almost nothing. These onions have 
not the tartness of those of Europe; they are sweet ; they 

stino; not the moulh unpleasantly; and they do not produce 

weeping in those who cut them." 

4 

The GarHc. 

Fmally^.the garlic> just as here, is spoken of by H e r o d o - 
t Q Sy in connection with the ontoni as a principal article of 
food, especially of the poorest classes. PI i n y:^ also speaks 
of the two in connection. Dies corridas describes the 
garlic among the plants of £gypt ; and R o s e 1 1 i n i^ thinks 
he has discovered it npon a painting in Beni Hassan. It is 
not now produced in Egypt ;|| just as also other plants very 
abundant in Egypt in former times, especially the papyrus- 
plant| are now either entirely or almost entirely extinctH 



Numbers 17: 3. 

According to Num. 17: 2, Moses takes from each one of 
the twelve princes of the tribes of Israel a rod and writes 

their name thereon. The name of each person, Wilkin* 

* B. 2. c. t Tom. 11. S. 67. 

t Hist Nat. 19.6: aliium oepasque inter deos in Jurejurando ha^ 
bent Aegyptii. m 

i Vol. II. 1. S. 363. II Somiim, p. 68. 

IT What Miebaod says, torn. 8. p. 56, concerning the manner of living 
among the Fellahs in the Delta may be coiapared with this whole {)as- 
sage : " liien n'egale la Bobri6t6 de ce peuple : il soutient sa vie avec 
quelques herbes, des concombres, des oignons, ,ua mauvais pain de 
dourah ou lentilles. 
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SOB,* r«mtf ks wts frpque a ti y written on Iris tlAtlk, inetmoM of 

which I have seen in those found at Thebes." 

DpUeronomy 6: 9» and 11: 20. 

The passages, Deut chap. 6: 9 : "And thou shall write 
them (the diviae oommahds) upon the posts of thy house, 
and on tby gates/* md lis 20^ imply that the custom of ginng 
to houses inscriptions, was quite common- among the people 
with whom the Israelites dwelt.t According to the nionu- 
Hientfi, the name of the owner of a house among the Egyp- 
tiftns watf not unfreqnmitly written upon the lintels of the 
doof8.| fiesid«9 the own^^s name/* says Wilkinson,^ 
" they sometimes wrote a lucky sentence over the entrance 
of the house for a favorable omen, and the lintels and imposts 
of the dom in the royal mansions, were often co?ered with 
hieroglyphics, contaiaiBg the orals and titles of the SMmarch/* 

The Diseases of Egypt sever e. Deut. 7: 15, 28: 27, 35 

and 60. Ex, 15: 26. 

In Deut. 7: 15 it is said : "And the Lord will remove from 
thee all sickness, and will put none of the evil diseases of 
Egypt, which thou knowest, upon thee.^' A similar expres- 
sion is also found in Ex. 15 : 26, " If thou wilt diligently 
hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and will do that 
which IS right in his sight, and will give ear to his command- 
ments, and keep all his statutes, I will put none of these dis* 
eases upon tiiee, which I have brought upon the Egyptians, a 
for I the Lord am He who healeth thee." In Deut 5^ : 60 
it is said: ''And the Lord will bring again upon thee all the 

^ Vol. III. p. 388. t See Beitr. Th. 3. S. 459. 

X See etegiaTing in WiUl. Vol. U. m 

§ Vol. II. p. 123-4, and concerning the inBcnptioAs on the gates of 
the gardens, p. 144. 
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diseaies of EgyiH of wfaioh thoa w«8t afraid, and tfaqr ahaU 
cleave to thee.*' 1b veraes 27 and 85 of the same diapter, 

erring Israel is threatened with the infliction of a sickness 
peculiarly Egyptian concerning which we have already in 
another connection madie inTeatigation. 
An of theae acattered (^aaagea agree fci tMa, that Egypt 

in reference to diseases, is a very peculiar land, and is vis- 
ited by them m a very special degree. The accounts of all 
thoae who have made the dieeaaMr of Bgypt an ohjeei of 
partionlar attention, ahow that the aaahof is fight m dm 
W a g n er* in liis Natural History of man, calls Egypt " a 
great focus of the diseases in universal hij$tory/' D e C h a- 
brol in his " enquiry eoneermngthe customs of the modern 
inhabitants of Egypt," of the most ini|MMrtant diseases, says: 
"With an alnnost equable temperature and with an always 
serene sky, Egypt can have only a small number of diseases, 
bat they are for the miost pm terrfllle."f 

The same author then speaks of single maladies, the plague, 
which is ahnost never wanting in Cairo, and particularly in 
Alexandria, the dysentery of which he says : This disease 
caases great destruction among them and especially attacks 
the children, which it carries off in a frightful manner the 
diseases of the eyes vvitli which one at least out of five indi- 
viduals is ai&icted, the smali-pox which in Egypt is fright&l 
and rages far worse than in Eari^e, etc. 

f n the observations upon several diseases which attackedf 
the soldiers of the French army," four seasons of the year are 
made| with reference to healthfblness. The first comprises 
the time of the inundation, ''I name,*' says the author, ''this 
first season of the year which continues about three months, 
the damp season ; it may be considered as the winter of the 
eountry. The west vrind which then blovrs, increases the 

* Th. II. 8. 370. t Demsnptioa t. 7. p. 43 seq, § . 8. 

t la the Descr. 1. 13, pw 216 aeq. 
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-^teflifMMM of the atnKMfiliere wliM at eraiiiig and especially 

in the morning is full of mist. The consequence is a cooi- 
ness which is imcomtotable and detrimental to animal aecre- 
tions. In timi season of the year dbeasee of the ejea, the 
hospital fever, diarriioea and catarrhal pains prevail*** The / 
ihird season of the year says the same author further, ''which 
I will give the name of the su;^ season, since it is deetroclive 
to the health of the inhabitants and espeeiaHy of strangers, 
hegiiis^ about the first of March «id continues generally until 
about the end of May. The south wind takes the place of 
4he east wind which had prevailed during the earlier part of 
the year. These soitth winds are first light bat they increeae 
'^adually — ^they afterwards decrease in the same way — and 
indeed to such a degree that during a period of about 50 
days, from which they have taken the namfe chamsiny they 
are very violent and hot, and henee would beoome insopportp 
able, if tliey blew withouL cessation. At this season of the 
year wounds hqal with difficulty, and are easily seized with 
MwtifiiBatioB. Sickn eM ie o of all kioda lake an annaaal char- 
acter and require the greatest earefulness on the part of the 
physician^ and in general ail living beings are more or less 
affected.t" 

GMvi^tim of the Land in Egypt and Pab^ine^ 

Deut. 11: 10, 11. 

In Deut 11: 10 and 11 k is said: "For the land whither 
thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from 

whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and water- 

* Of this same time says Abdoflatiph, p. 4. De Saej : During this 

season of the year unliealthful evaporaUoiia prevail ; the air is bad — 
putrid diseases, caused by bilious imd phlegmy kumors, rage among 
the inhabitants. 

i Compare also upon the diseases of Egypt Prosper Alpinas, De 
Medieina Aeg. ed. Friedreich, t. 1. p. 95 aeq. : De morbis Aegyptiis 
peculUtibttfl eorooMiae caasiB; and Hartmannj Aegypt. S. 54 ff, where 

20 
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^dst it iriiii Uiy fi>oi a garden of herbs : but the iand whithei 
7« go to fomm kp isaltnd of hills aadTiUttjrs, aid driakei^ 
winr of tlitTatnof Iwffln." Tfaew ?cins ftumMih nwawi 

for the fnljowiiig remarks: 

1. The suppostiioo that Egypt is without rain lies at the 
liMDdatiMi of this pmge* AgwmA ilie oorreetneflo of tiis 
iflipHoadMi, the •eoMinli of modorn trafdien eaimol be ad- 
duced in arguriieut, according to whom, especially in JLouer 
EgjrpI it certainly aowetimes rains; for these rains are jat 
prcpofftiomdly to seldom and, what is die prkie^Md thmgf 
to which reference is made in this immediate connection, they 
have so litUe influence in fertilizing the earth, that the cias- 
sieal writen are aocMloaMd to spe«k of Egypt as if it aevar 
nuMd there. Herodottti* says psrihctly fAmaly, 
rams not in ilicir ian(l."t Collections concerning rain in 
Egypt are given by Faber,! Nordiiieier§ and Hart- 
« aw 1*11 

ii* The author in deaigeating Canaan in opposhion to 

Egypt, as a iand of raountnins and vailej?, places in the flat- 
Mss of country of Egypt the cause of absence of rain, and 
that he in this way proves hisaseif meqaaiiited with the aa^ 

ural condition of Egypt no man can deny.lJ 

blindneiB is dutignuied as the most to be feared of any of them. 

Volney found among 100 persons who met hira, oflentimes twenty 
entirely blind, t»'n bluid with one eye and twenty olherB whose eyes 
were either red or festered or diseased in Bouie other way. 
*B.Sa.c.l4. 

t Cowpere Diod. 1. 41. Pliatiwi FfUM^gyr* c. ,30 : Aegyptos alea^is 
augenditqiie semimbos ita glonata estf ut nihi) imbribiiB ooeto^M 
debevet. Mela mnea Aeg. eapeis imbrium. Luoilius ia Seneca^ 
Nat. Quaest. IV. 3 : Nemo aiatonun aapieit eoelum, and Tiballas : 
* aee plavio supplicatherba Jovi. 

t Zu den Beob. a. d. Orient, B. 1, S. 4 ft. 2. S. 347 ff. 

§ In the Calend. Aeg. p. 11 and 90. • || 8. 197. 

IF Voflfliot upon Mela L. 1. c. 9. § 1. ed. Tzschuek. III. 1. p 
iays: Qaaerit yexo causum Aristobulua apud Straboaem 1. 15. (p. 
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fk It •(pMni at fini ?iew remarkabk tiwt the vtUktm rtp- 
fesenffl it as a sopericH'ity of Cttraan ovMr Egypt, that ft i* 

subject to rain, and is not watered by a river. Tf we 
ooBipare what Herodotus* says of the iahabuaats oi tlie 
Nfion below Memplus, the thing wiU assume quite another 
plHmsi ** For now indeed these people obtain the f^nkt oi 
their land with far less trouble and labor limn other people, 
even than the other Egyptians. They need not trou):^ them** 
aelm to tnrn up furrows with the plough^ nor lo dig with tbii 
hoe, nor with any other kind of labor, which men bestow 
upon the earth, but the river comes of its own accord npon 
Iheir land and waters it, and having done this, it lea? et k 
again, and then eaeh one sows his groond.'* The great fa^ 
cility of cultivation in Egypt is also asserted by R o s e 1 1 i n i.f 
But ii we examine the affair more mmuteiy, it appears that the 
aathor is perfeetly right, and that the error, i£ it is altogether 
an error, ftils rather on theside of IIerodotas|«nd those 
who take him as authority. 
First, it is, to be remarked, that Herodotus particularly 

476 8.61)2.) quarc, cum in Sy« nt> nabres cadant, inlfrmedia tantum 
loca pluvia omnino careant. Quaestio haec ibi proponitur, sed non 
solvitur. Ratio tamen est manifesta, quia nempe ilia Aegypti psrt^ 
obi Bullae eadimt pluviae, plana, hiimilis, sicca, anenosa ac oslida sat 
admodom, utpote tomridae zonae vioiiw. Vsporea iteque, qui a terfS 
srida egredtuntur, cum rari admodum et tenuea smt, aat noetu dect- 
duBt in rovem mutati, aat tsti ab 'aestu conaamuiitQr, priusquam in 
plaviam abeant. At vera tractua Sjeniticui, quia exeelsua et mon- 
tosUB est, neseessarlo pluTiis abundat. Ubi enhn mootes, Ibi tiiviem et 
aqaanna tapSM perpetui. 

*B 2. c. 14. til. 1. p. 288. 

t Bahr upon Herodotus says: Herodoteis simiiia pro&runt Died. 1. 
36., Columella U. 25., Athenaeus Y. 8. Sed recentiorie aetatis serip^ 
toies si audiaa, vix ulU invenitur terrai quae quo fructus ferat magis 
hemtnum opera Indigeat quam Aegyptus. Quae cum ita aint, nisi 
emria pattern hiatoriae mcafate velia, ejus verba non ad omnsm 
Aegyptum erunt leftienda, sed ad unam modo atteramve cgus partem, 
exunia agroram feftilltate inaignem. 
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designates only those labors as unnecessary for the Egyptian.^ 
winch io other lands precede seed-sowing. But in i^gypu 
ibe burdeaflome labor, the wateriDg, htgms not antil afier 
Ibe md 10 aown, and this circnmataiice is made wery parti- 
cularly prominent m our pusi^age. That irrigation is really 
a Terj Jaboriooa employmenl^ is confirmed by many witnesses. 
"Forakfii/' says OedmanD * baa abown that the culti- 
vation of the land in Egypt requires more toil than one would 
tmagine. The watering must be often repeated, and for that 
porpoae the koid ia interaected by eanab* These canala 
moat be cleared oot yearly, and auatained by hedges, etc 
planted on their banks. And in Shaw,f it can also be 
aeea with what indescribable pains the water roust be con- 
ducted through the numeroua Httle cbanDelSy to furaiah sus- 
tenance for the productions of the land, to say nothing of the 
various machines which are drawn by buffaloes, and are used 
for carrying up the water to the gardens, after the canala and 
ciatema are dry/* The difficulty of coltiration in Egypt 
Gir ardf also asserts. A single *Feddan Doorali' soaietiines 
requires, according to him, a hundred days' works of water- 
ing. Prokesch^ sajra: '*The watering is iodiapensably 
neceasary, and must be performed at stated tnterrals. It is 
the custom to water the fields in vviiiter once in fourteen 
days^ in the ^^pring, if the dew falls sufficiently, once in twelve 
days, but in the summer once in eight days." The same 
author describes|| the various machines for irrigation. Fi- 
nally, Michaud^} says: ''The labor of tillage is not that 
which moat occnpiea the agricultural population here ; for 
the land ia easy to cultivate. The great difficulty is to water 
the fields; even the most robust of the Fellahs are employed 
to raise the water aud perform the irrigation.'' 

• Verm. Beitr. 1. S. 12S, f Page 17a 

X In the Deacr. t. 17. p, 56. J In den Erjiinerung. Tli. 2. S. 135. 

t B. 137. IT Cortespondence from the JQast, VoL VIII. p. 51 
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Further, it must not be overlooked, that Herodotus 
speaks only of a single region of Egypt, of thfA which Mjoji 
the blessings of the Nile in the fullest measure. He expl^ 
eitly contrasts the inhabitants of the region below Memphis 
with the rest of the Egyptians. But our passage has parti- 
cularly in view that part of Egypt which was iubabtted hf 
the Israelites. Thie^lay upon the borders of the deseity and 
the blessings of the Nile could be appropriated to tiieai only 
by means of the greatest exertions. 

Finally, it is to be eoneiilered that the CanaaB of vUch 
the author sfieafcs is is a manner an ideal land. It was 

never what iL might have been, since the bond of allegiance, 
in consequence of which God had promised to give the land 
its rain in its ^icason, was always far book being perfectly 
cofl^ied with* 

4. That our passage is spoken in opposition to the boastr 
ing of the Egyptians^ who looked down with proud pity upon 
ali other lands, ance these had no Nite, ie probable from a 
comparison of H e r o d o t u s, 2. 13, which has a striking re- 
lation to our passage: ^'For when they heard that in all 
the country of the Greeks the land is watered rain, and 
not by rivers, as in Egypt, they said, ' the Greeks, disap- 
pointed in their brij^htest hopes, will sometimes suffer severe 
famine;' which means, if God at some time shall not send 
rain, but drought, then famine will press upon them, for they 
can obtain water only from God.'* This phrase, 'only from 
God/ which seems so terrible lo the Egyptians, is here repre- 
sented as a mark of favor to the people, which has God for 
its friend, and to which the eyes of the Lord its God are di* 
rected from the beginning until the end of the year, verse 13. 

5. The words : Where thou sowedst thy seed and wa- 
teredat it with thy foot as a garden of herbs,'' shows at least 
that the author, was acquunted with the manner of irrigation 
in Egypt, and is most easily explained on the supposition that 
he was acquainted with the manner of life among the £gyp- 

20» 
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tians by personal observation* At the first view, these words 
appear withoot doubt to have reference to an Egyptian war 
tering machine deseribed by P h i 1 o,* with which they carried 

the water from the Nile and its canals into the fields. This 
maobine, a wheel for raisin or water turned by the foot, is even 
now in use in Egypt. Neferthdess, since the authority^ 
D i o d o r u s, for the newness of the invention of this machine, 
scarcely sufficient of itself, (he mentionsf tlnit it was in- 
vented by Archimedes,) is con&rmed by the circumstance 
tbat this machine is not represented in the scnlptures^ whilst 
the machine, now most common for irrigation, the shadufy 
is found even on very ancient monuments,^ it is most 
natural to refer the words rather to the carrying the water 
in which the foot has the most to do* This process we find also 
represented on the Egyptian monuments. || Two men are there 
employed in watering a piece of cultivated land. They bear 
Upon their shoulders a yoke with straps at each end, to which 
earthen vessels are fastened. They fiH these with water from 

e neighboring shadiif or from a pool, and carry it to the field. 
Another stands there with a bundle of herbs which he ap- 
pears to have jnst collected, by which the phrase, ' like an 
herb-garden,' is very naturally suggested* 

6. The whole passage (ratislers us, in a manner inimitable 
by a modern writer, to the time in which the Israelites were 
stationed midway between Egypt and Canaan, yet full of the 
advantages which they had enjoyed in the former land, and 
in want of a counterpoise to the longing desire for that which 
they had lost. 

Deutermumy 17: 16. 

Among the precepts for the king, Deut. chap, xvii, it is said, 

* De Couiusione Ling. p. 255. t I. 34. 5. 37. 

X Wilk. U. p. 5. § Wilk. I. p. 53. II. p. 4. Roa. li. 1. p. 385. 

II Bee the engraviiig iW>ra Beni Hasran in Wilk. II. p. 137, and the 
deserip. in Ros. TI. 1. p. 882-3. 
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verse 16: Only be shall not multiply horses to hiinself, nor 
cause tbe people to return to Egypt^ io iliat he may multiply 
horses; for the Lord hath said to you : Te shall not return 
back again that way." It was shown in the Contributions,* 
thai the appreh^sion here spoken of, that the love of 
horses in the king could finally cause the whole people to re- 
turn to Egypt, was enthvly natural in Moses' time, when a 
uniting of the band just now severed appears not impossible, 
when the people from the most trivial caase uttered theur 
. longnig for Egypt, or even their determinatioit to return,! 
but not naturid in the period of Solomon and the later kings. 
Indeed, such a thing could not even have been in Joshua's 
time» when the people had come to a foil consciousness of their 
national independence, and every thought on the possibility of 
a reunion with the Egyptians was obliterated. In the same 
place it was also remarked, that Egypt also appears in this 
passage as the only country in which horses were raisedi 
while indeed in the age of Solomon, Palestine was to a cer- 
tain extent distinguished for the same thing, so that it could 
no longer be supposed that a king who wished to be the pos- 
sessor of many horses must go to Egypt. 

Kind Treatment of the Israelites by Individual Egyptians, 

Deut. 23: 8 (7). 

In the arrangement concerning those who are to be re> 
ceived into the congregation, and tiiose who are to be ex- 
cluded, in Deut 23: 8 (7), it is said : Thou shalt not abhor 
an Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his land." 
This passage implies that the Israelites received in some 
respects better treatment from individuals of the Egyptians 
separately, than fi'oyn the State, so that the Israelites had cause 
for gratefol regard to them in turn ; since the phrase, " For 

* Th. 8. 8, 847-8. 

t See Ex. 14 : 11. Num. 11: 5 seq. SI: 5, 7. 
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thou wast a bit auger in his laud," is not a suiHcient reason 
far ik» CMMnaody *^ Tbou ehati iiol abbor an JBgypUim/' uq* 
loM k meinB tliat the EgypiitiiB perfbroied the offices of faoe^ 
pitality to the IsraeliLes, and earned for themselves the claim 
of reciprocity. In accurate agreement with this^ we read in 
fixoios Ural Qod gam Hm iMneiim, ims Ibay were depaitiii|^ 
fvpor with Uie Egyptians, uunied their heafta to them in love 
and compassion, so that they gav e them rich presents for their 
jottrney. The agreement in^ nice a circumstance between 
psBeges eo enlifety dieooBnecledy^te voUbj of notice^ |» alep 
the contents of etch passage by itaeiC It ie neHiird in a rep- 
resentatiou drawn from acquaintance with the actual condi- 
tion of things, that the contradictions which real life always 
fiinMBhes, ahoiiid eome in for a share; a m^Mc r^resentth 
tion, on the contrary, would certainly avoid this apparent 
coutradictiou, and would here leave to the Egyptians only 
hatted and hostiltly and a cofrewpoiwtept relalion cf the Israel 
iiss to thesa. 



Deuteronomy 23: 1% li. 

The precepts upon the not defiling of the camp, etc , in 
Deut. 23: 12, 13, reminds us of what Herodotus* says of 
the Egyptians: They tuyia^a^ X9^^^ >n houseSi and eat 
without, in the streets ; for they think that things which are 
unseemly, but necessary, must be done in secret ; but what 
is not unseemly, before all the world.' t If a custom of this 
Icind had been estaWished among the Egjrptimy fi iim jaawig 
wfkto the Israelites came, it could not be vfdated by the Is* 
raelites without oitending against decorum, and the law comes 
in with its mandates taobviate this diEfficnltf. - h^ ^^^^oip^ 

' ii i . ij ii H I J ill i i t n » .t-.' * H t 



t Compare fialir ooiuseriiing the varying custoin among the Gieeks, 
S.557. 
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Threshing with Oxen, Deut. 25 : 4. 

In Dent. 25: 4 it is forbidden to nuzzle the oz when be 
tretdelb out the corn. Both ancient writers* and the monu- 
ments show that oxen were used in Egypt for threshing. 
Champoiliont says, in describiug the subterranean 
apartment at Elkab (Eietfaya), which belongs to the reign^of 
Remeees Meiamun : Amoiig other things I hare myself seen 
there the treading out or the threshing of the sheafs of gram 
by oxen, and over the engraving may be read, in almost epr 
tirely phonetic characters^ the song which the overaecr sings 
while threshing : 

«* Tread ye out for yoorselves, 
Tfesd ye oat for younelveSy 

Ooxenl 

'XVead ye out for youfselves, ^ 
T^ead ye out for youraelvee, 

the etraw ; 
For meii) who ere your masters, 

the gram.*' 

Of this same representation at Elethya^ Rosellinif 
says: ''They make a great heap of ears in the midst of the 

threshing-floor, and cause them to be trodden out by six oxen, 
which are kept in constant motion by a man who goes behind 
with a whip." In rq^ard to the signification of the hiero- 
glyphics^ Ros ell ini agrees with Cham poll ion; 

DmUeronomjf 28 : 56.. 

In Dent. ^ 56, the '' tender and ddicaie woman*' n men- 
tioned, " who would not adventure to set the sole of her foot 
upon the ground for deiicateness and tenderness.'* Here 
also we are remmded of the state of things in Egypt. The 
luxury of the Egyptian women exceeded that of aH other 
nations. § 



* See Bahr upon Herodotus I. p. 508. t Briefe, 8. 

i ii. I. p. 308. § Taylor, p. i7a, 4. 
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In numerous passages of Demeronomy, the l9i*a€lites are 
admonished to keep the law by reminding ihetii of their sad 
eonditimi in Egypt, and the hjot shown iu hrioging them out 
—a motive wliicli implies that the eonseiouaiieae of this 
dition and this fa?or was yet entirely fresh arwl lively. In 
Deut. 5: 15, after it had been said that the rest of the Sab- 
bath shall be granted to the aerYant, it is added : " And re^ 
membef that thoii wast a aenrant in the lan^ of Egypt, m4 
that the Lord thy (rod brought thee out thence.** In the 
same verse is the duty of keeping the Sabbath holy, founded 
on the deliverance from Egypt. In chap. 24: 18, after the or- 
der not to pervert the right judgment of the stranger or the 
fatherless, or take the widow's garment in pledge, it is said : 
^^But thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondmau in 
Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee thence : there- 
fore I command thee to do this thing."* Similar references 
are found indeed in the earlier books.f That they are espe- 
cially numerous in Deuteronomy, is explained from the pre- 
ponderance of the admonitory element in the book; from the 
fact thiu it, more than the remaining books, (which present 
the law in its bare objectivity,) ap|)eals to the heart of the 
Israelites, in order to bring the law nearer to it, which was one 
principal design of the book. 

We have reached the iunjt of our inquiry. V. B o h 1 e n, 
in his Introduction to Genesis,! supposes that the knowledge 
of Egypt which is found in the Penlateiiebi can be whoUj 
eipiained itom the intercourse between the Israelites and the 

Egyptians m the age of Solomon. But those Egyptian refer- 
enoes with which he was aci^uaiatedi hlied scarcely half a 

* Compare chap. 4: 20. 6: 20 seq. 7: 8. 15: 15. 1(>: 12. 24: 22. 
i See Ex. ». SO. Ler. 19: 34. t 8.41. 
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page,* and indeed in order to explain these from later circum- 
stancea, be was obliged to labor by availing binuelf of a nam* 
ber of" mistakes and inaccuracies" with refermce to Egypt, 
to bring counter-arguments for the later age of the narrator, 
and for his position oat of Egypt* We have proved that these"^ 
pretended '^mistakes and inaccaracies" are jnst so tnany 

proofs of the ignorance of him who alleged them. We have 
also shown that the Egyptian references of the Pentateuch are 
beyond comparison more nnmeroos and direct than was hith- 
erto suppos^. The unprejudiced critic henceforth will be 
obliged to recognize in the connection of the Pentateuch 
wHh Egypt, one of the most powerful arguments for its oredi<y 
bility and for its composition by Moses. 

0 

* 8, 64. 
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APPENDIX. 

MANCTHO AND THE HYCSOS. 



I. Manetho. 

The prev ailing opinion is, that M a n e t h o was the chief of 
the priests in Heliopolis who were the most distinguished for 
learning of any in Egypt, and wrote under the patronage of 
king Ptolemy Philadelphus, by the aid of the writings found 
in the sanctuaries of the temples.* 

But there are seferal strong objections to this opinion : 
1. In the specification of the gods and demi-gods who ruled 
Egypt, according to Manet ho, before men, a remarkable 
Ignorance of Egyptian divinity is exhibited, a strange min- 
gling of Greek and Egyptian names of deities, — ars, Apollo 
and Ammon are found as demi-gods, and Jupiter Ammon is 
divided into two divine persons, etc. From these facts, upon 
which Jablonskit as long ago as his time, and after him 
and copying from him Meinersj: commented, Rosel- 
I i n i^ has justly argued that this list was drawn up by one 

* See e. g. Heeien, Ideen Aeg. S. 426. 

f Fanth. Aeg. Proll. p. 67 aeq. In reference to these things thig 
author says : Totus animi pendeo, ancepsque haereo quodnam de 
scriptoris hujua^ aut dilifrentia, aut peritia, aut accnratione, aut bona 
deniqtie fide jiKliciiirn r<M ro debeam, and therefore waa in theb^fitwaji 
wiih their help to perceive the indications of the truth. 

.IRriigioaifoeok. der alteiten Vdlker, beeondere der Aegyptoi^ 
8.19S. 
$ VoL 1. 1. p. IS, 

21 
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oatirely UDacquainted wkh Eg^tian affairs. But when he 
proceeds further : The list canuot therefore be taken from 

the books of Manet h o, this t km fore is well founded only 
on the supposition that R o s e 1 1 i a s prejudice ui favor of 
Manethois just. Until further proofs are adduced, we are 
perfectly satisfied that that which b an argument against the 
part IS also against the whole, since every trace of a later in- 
terpolation of this part, while the whole existed without it, is 
wanting. ' 

2. In the notices ofManetho upon the Hycsos preserved 
inJosephu b it is .said of the first king of the Hycsos : **But 
since he found in the Saitic nome a very convenient city, which 
lay on the east side of the Bubastic channel,*' etc This geo- 
graphical designation involves an evident contradiction. A 
city could not be situated at the same time in the Saitic nome 
and east of the Bubastic arm of the Nile. For the Saitic 
nome laj in the western part of the Delta, the Bubastic chan- 
nel on the other hand, is the same with the Pelusiac, the mo^L 
eastern of all. Lake ma cli erf in order to avoid this 
difficulty wbhes for : * in the Sai'tio nome/ to read : * in the 
Sethroitic nome.' SoEd. Bernhard* This is very well 
if it 16 only first bliowii that M anctho was a native Egyp- 
tian who lived in the time of Ptolemy PhiUdelphus. In the 
meantime, however, we intend to make use of this argument 
to show the c^fiposite. 

Others suppose that by Sai's is not meant the nome known 
in the west but another much more easterly, commonly called 
Tanis, from which Herodotus borrowed his designation 
of Saiftio arm of the Nile, while his other accounts have 
reference to the western SaTs.| Bin the passage of H e r od- 

* Contr. Ap. I. 14: Eioow tV n' vouro j5^mY?; noXtv fitxctL'^ 

u> 1. A. 
t Obt. PJkii. 6. m 

I IfaimerL sit. Geog. 10. 1. p. 56St i 
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o t u s* spotcen of, can be of no service to M a n e t h o. It is 

granted that it is very probable that the Tanitic arm of the Nile 
is called in it the Saitic as even Strabot seems to have 
admitted, who in the words: "the Tanitic arm of the Nile, 
which some call the Saitic," by *sonie' probably means He- 
rodotus. But the attempt to explain tliis renaming of the 
Tanitic arm of the Nile by supposing that Tanis is called 
Sais, is most improbable. Either Herodotus made a mis- 
take in writing, or what is more probable, he designates as 
the Saitic, the arm of the Nile which bounds the Saitic 
nome on the East. But if Tanis had been called Sais, a 
city over the Babastic channel could not lie in the Tanitio- 
Sai'tic nome. The Egyptian nomes were small, and one being 
on this side of the Bubastic Nile-arm, could the less extend 
over it, since the land on the two sides of this channel was 

, carefully divided, and that beyond it was not considered as be- 
longing to Egypt proper. I Besides we know the names of the 
nomes in the region without the Pelusiac arm of the Nile.§ 

X«et any one judge whether so great ignorance of the geog- 
raphy of his native land can be accounted for in a noble 

^Egyptian of the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

^ 3. In the account concerning the Hycsos it is said: " But their 

* whole nation were called Hycsos, i. e. shepherd-kings. For 
Hyc signifies in the sacred tongue, a king, but Sos means 
shepherd, and shepherds in the common dialect, and from 
these two is the word Hycsos compounded. "|| There is no 
where else any trace found of the co-existence of a sacred 

B. 2 c. 17. t B. 17. p. 8<)-2. 

^Compare ChampoHion, L'Eg. s. 1. Phar. 2. p.260. ^ 

f § Compare Cellarius. Not. Orbis Ant. ed. Schwarz II. p. 709. 
ChanipoHion 2. p. 277 seq. 

J II 'JCxttXnxo d& TO (TVfiTTuv avTciv t&vog vxatogt rovro di iaxt 
/iaaikug noijASveg, To yu() vx xu&' Ugav yXdaaav ^oiatXia arjfiai- 
viif 10 de au)g 7ioifAi]v iaxt, xal noifiiveg xuiu ji]v xoivijv diaXexiov 
xui o'lTto (jvvji^ifiivoy yiviiui vxawg. 
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and commcMi dialect in Egypt, aa ia here implied. The author 
iH his great ignorance of Egyptian affaird pots in the place of a 

difference between sacret] and confimon writing, the difference 
between the sacred and conrimoa language. The unfortunate 
attempt of Latronne in Champoil ion's ^'Precis*'* to 
justify Manethofor this distinction between the sacred and 
common language shows only to what violence the prejudice 
in fa?or of Manetho leads. If we look critically at this one 
circumstance, the gross ignorance of the author which is re^ 
vealed in this expression in regard to Uic Egyptian language, 
we shall have sulbcieut ground lor freeing ourselves from this 
prejudice. Moreover some suspiciim with regard to the 
author^a knowledge of Egyptian language arises also, from 
the fact that Hyc which according to one declaration must 
mean king, and according to another captive — no slight dif- 
ference — is found elsewhere neither in the one or the other 
signiiication.t . , > v 

4. M a n e t h o refers his notices as to their original source, 
to certain columns in the Seriadic land, engraved in the sa- 
cred dialect, and with aacred letters by Thoth, the first 
Herme!>i, whose contents were translated before the del u ere 
from the sacred dialect into the Greek language, and written 
upon papyrus, were deposited byAgathod&mon the 
son of the second Hermes, the father of That, in the sanctum 

aries of the temples of Egypt.f v-- ^. .^'^V 
• : ^— — ■ I .f . ■ M '. /y. if^i i 

* p. 407. ' /..r - 

t " In linguae Copticae monumontis omnibus," says Jablonski Von. 
Aeg., Opusc 1. p. 357, concerning Hijc in the sense of king, "quae ad 
manus nostras pervenere, vocis istius vesticria nulla occurrunt." The 
samo author remarks that the meauiag captive is just as little capable 
of proof, p. 362. *' 

t '£it wv ip TiJ 2^r]ontdixfi KHfiitHttp crt^Awy Ug^ <pr)(ri Siot- 
AfXTO) Kttl IsQoyQciqiixolg yQtxfifitttn )<f;{fa^a«Ti7^<(7^tMrw vni G6ii& 
tov nQMTov yCtyfiov, xal eQ/ir}vsv&SL(T&v /una lor xmtoAv9fiiii Is 
tiji UgSg diaXiinov tig ti^v ^MkltfPtda q)(avi}v y^fifiatrtp UgoyXv^ 
<gpMO%y xal a7imt€&iifTW iy fiiftlotf vno tov U/a^od«^ofO(, vial 
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The prominent doubt which arises here is, how aa Egyp- 
tian of high raak of the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus could 
believe that even in the moot retnole aatk|uity, there could 
be any necessity of Greek translations in his owii land, and 
that these trauslatioas were deposited in the archives of the 
temples. Zoega endeavors to avoid this doubt, which he 
oeoe my much endangers the reputation of M a n e t h o, by 
a cliange of the text. According to him, Manetho must 
have written instead of : in the (ireek language," '*iQ the 
eoinmon diaiecc"* But the change is of little adyantaj^ lo 
M anet ho, for had he written as Z oeg a supposes he did, 
he would here again merit the reproach of making a dis* 
tinction between tiie sacred and commoa dialect, an errcx 
which he indeed fell mto in another place. Further, the 
change proposed is aa unwarranted one; such a one id al- 
lowed only in a writer of established reputation. Finally, 
why should the translation from the sacred dialeet into the com- 
men one be mentioned ? It should evidently have been speci- 
fied how the author obtained his knowledge of Greek. This 
writer even claims for the writing in its Greek form divine 
authority. All such attempts for the vindication of M a n ^ 
t h o, (to which also that of H e y n et belongs, w ho acts down 
without argument all of that which S y n c e 1 i u s copies from 
the preface ofManetho as q^urious,) woidd have been 
spared, if the attention had been direetdl not to particular 
things merely, but if, on the other hand, idl which is related 
had been taken at once into view. , 

tov dswi^v*EQfioVf natog di jov Tia iv loli advtoig t&if Ug&r 
Myvnjov, SynceJIi Chronographia, p. 40. ed. Ooar. 1 1, p. 72. 
ed. Bonn. 

* He says, Do ObeHscis, p. : Scripsisse Manpthoneui tl^ 
ji\v mLTi^v (paovrjv v. hc lijV xoivtiv diuliKrov '|uo\ is cerlarem pig- 
nore: at Graecis compiiatoribus // xoivi} (fiiavii erat liUigrt^. 

t In der Qdtt. Comm. Vol. V. Hist. p. 103. 

21* 
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A second suspicion arises from the mentioning of columns 
in the Seriadic land. A Jewish fable of a similarity which 
cannot be mistaken is furnished by J os e p h u s.* Traditions 
of eertain Egyptian columns are found even at a ?ery early 
period, but in the form in which it is found in M an etho, it 
is of Jewish origin. This ia clear, since in it as in Josephus^ 
information is given in reference to the flood. On acooont 
•of the impending flood they were erected. Bat of the flood, 
original Eiryptian tradition knows nothing at all, as generally 
in all heathen antiquity no single reference to it uncon- 
nected with Jewish influence appears, so that it is wretch- 
edly uncritical to make use of these heathenish notices in 
con&ruiation or deprecation of the Mosaic history. Before 
they are made use^if some one account of the deluge in heathen 
miters should be referred to of an earlier date than that of 
•this composition. 

Now it is granted that a possibility remains, even if we al- 
low that this tradition is of Jewish origin, that an Egyptian 
miter as eai ly as the time of Ptol. Philadelphus could avail 
•himself of tills, but it is not probable; for the whole Jewish 
-system of tradition of this kind appears to belong specially 
4o a later time. 

That the Seriadic land is Utopian is shown by the fact that 
all attempts to discover it )iri\ e been vain ; + but upon this we 
do not wish to lay any great stress. It serves, however, for the 
•counteraction of the current prepossession in favor of the 
trne historical character ofManetho's work, but It does 
not make it entirely impossible that the author lived as early 
.as the reign of Philadelphus. So the Hycsos-city Avaris is 

* Arch. 1. c. 2. § 3 : Oi ino J^fj^ov tro^iav trj^ nsQi ra ovga~ 
via itat jfjP roiimv diaxcefiipnw inwiWfifW* vnkg 6i ^t) (^iaq>v^ 
y$h tovg ar^gtmovg tit i^^fthot^ n^iQtptoiog Aq>aptefWP*A^ftmt 
t&p iUiv urnr&at ^ — m^las dvo noiTjadfiepoiy tiiv fihf in iriUr* 
tfiv V HiQttP ix Xl&Wf iuwonoats iviygawotp ti %vgimiim 

t Compare Zoega, p. 36. 
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just as vainly sought as the Seriadic Land. C h a m p o 1 1 i o n,* 
following the example of L a r c h e r, seeks to show that Ava- 
ris is Heroopolis ; but he does this merely by a comparison 
of what M a n e t h o says of the position of Avaris, with the 
situation of Heroopolis. No other writer mentions an Egyp- 
tian city Avaris ; and that the author had need to fear the 
control of geographers he himself betrays, since he takes re- 
fuge in a region not very accessible to them, and hints that 
Hhe name Avaris belongs not to common language, but bears 
* a higher character, has a mystical significance."! 
^- 5. The striking coincidence of that which Manelho 
^relates concerning the Jews, with the declarations of such 
"Vriters as Charemon, Lysimachus, Apion, and 
'A p o 1 1 o n i u s M o 1 o , who all of them lived under the Ro- 
man dominion, render it improbable that he wrote as early as 
the age of Philadelphus. If the parallel narratives are com- 
pared with each other, it will be found improbable if not di- 
rectly impossible that some centuries should elapse between 
the times of their composition ; and the more so as the traces 
of Egypto-Greek persecution against Jews upon which these 
accounts are founded, cannot be referred to in the period of 
the Ptolemies, and especially of the more ancient Ptolemies. 
This persecution, on the contrary, meets us first in the time 
of the Romans. For the third book of the Maccabees evi- 
dently belongs to this latter period, and transfers its circum- 
stances to the time of the Ptolemies.f Moreover this per- 

* Eg. s. 1. Phar. 2 p. 87 seq. • 

t In one passage, 7(a).ovfjU:V7jv and rtvog a^xalag dtoXoyiag Avrt^tv. 
In a second, i'oTi Ss ?/ ttoATc Trard t?/p d'soloyiav avojdtv, Tv(pojvtog, 

t Daline, (Darstellung der Jadisch-Alex. Religionsphil. I. S. 25,) 
it is allowed, supposes that the most important facts of the narrative 
must be considered as worthy of confidence ; but the opposite was 
long ago proved ; and besides, it is perfectly clear to every one who 
reads the book, and Jjas suHicicnt knowledge of the world not to start 
with the presumption that every tiling which claims to be history, must 
t least have a historical basis. 
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secutiori against the Jews, in the time of the earlier Ptole- 
mies, is not o&ij uot demonstrable fcom history, but it could 
aoaroely have CYisteiice in it Philo and Joaephns bolk 
show, in numerous passages, that the head-<[uarters of this 
persecution, was Alexandria ; that it grew out of the jealousy 
which the Egyptian inhabitants of that place cherished againal 
thoae of Jewish <»rigin ; and that the Egyptians drew the 
Greeks and Romans into a partnership of their aversion.* 
Now the circumstances which called forth tiie persecutioQ m 
Alexandria, did not exist there at all under the tot Ptdemieii 
The inhabitants consisted originally only of Greeks and J(ew& 
Upon the latter, buih Alexander and Ptolemy Lagus be- 
stowed great favors, and administered justice to them equally 
with the €hreek8.t Not until later, did the Egyptians come 
in among tbem by degrees; and were; a» intruders, siib? 
jected to great d( gmdnuon ; as, for example, they were pun- 
ished for crime in a far more severe manner than the Greeks 
and the Jews who were on the same footing with the Greeka.| 
The position of these Egyptian inhabitants of Alexandria 
were so low, that many entirely abjured their Egyptian origin. 
Thus J os6phu8§ relates of Apion, that he was born in an 
onns of Egj^t; but, ashamed of his Egyptian origin, he 
pretended to be an Alexandrian. The most important pas- 
sage concerning this whole matter, and that which best serves 

* In prcMjf of this, bqp. Philo in Flacnim, p. 069, 71, 76, De Le^- 
tione ad Cajuin, p. 1615, 16, and Joseplius contr. Apion, B. 1^. c. 
may be compared. ^ ^ r 

t Josephus contr. Ap. 3. 4. Arch. B. 1. ' - ^ 

§ Comp;iie Pliiio in Flaccum, p. 976 : Tmv uaaTr/cov lUxl 
di,a<fOQctl diaxtx^iftiyuL xaia r^v nokiv Jtf^og m 7wi/ xt;iT€cr^M 
finllovidiv a^iiafiata * tovg ^kv yao Alyvmiovg iitgai^ (xlxl^sd&a^ 
afi(A^ijSi]xtf ical ngog ixsQ(i)V, lovg dt ^Ake^avSosng ana&aig xoct vno 
(TTTad-rjcpoQd)^ Alb^ctvdgibii'. Anion those called Aloxandriuns, 
tlic Jews belong, accordinj? to him. They were beaten with 
the ilBv&ig(.mi^ais and 7ioXiUHmi(faig ndati^iv. " ' ' ^ ^ 

§ Confr. Ap. S. 3. " "^^ 
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for the confirmation of our hypothesis, naoi^y, that first in 

later limes tlic causes were in operation which called forth 
8uch representations as those of M a n e t h o, is found in J o- 
8 e p h Q s> and is extant only in Latin** 

These objections lie against the hypothesis that Mane<^ 
t ho, as a native Egypiinn of high rank, wrote under Ptolemy 
Phiiadeiphus, and show that he or the individual who appro- 
priated his name^ (which was perhaps an honored one») be- 
Ibiiged to aiar later period. In favor of the correctness of 
the commonly- received opinion, we have only the author's 
own testimony. jBut how such authority can be s^lowed 
this pttrpdse/isinconcetvable, when it is considered, that the 
same individual who claims to have lived in the time of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, and professes to be an Egyptian high- 
firiestj at the same time assures us that his wrighud sources 
t^tnibnaation are those fabuloos columns, and his secondary 
source the contents of a Greek translation made even before 
the flood and laid up in the archives of the temple. How can 
^y^efidence be placed in the word of a man who is con- 
victed of such palpable falsehoods In so important a mat- 
ter ? ' 

The suspicion of deception increases when we recollect 

* Contr. Ap. 2.6. " Any one who searches," he says, *' will find 
that such cittzenaas Apion were the authors of sedition in Alexan- 
dria.'*— ^Donec enim Graeci fuere et Macedones banc civitatem te* 
lientes, nullam seditionem ad versus nos gessefe^ sed anttqoki ceiMte 
' aokmilC&ti&iM.'- GoliiTero mnltftudo Afigyptioniiii myftmeX inter eos, 
l>ropter omliuiioiies teaporttnii etiamhoo opai flempex est additma. 
X9ostTttm v^ genus permansit purvm. Ipii igitur melestiae hujus 
fuer$ pripcipiaoi, ncquaquam populo Macedonicam habente eonstan- 
tiam^neque prodentiam Graecam, sed canetis scilicet utentibus malis 
morbus Aegyptiorain et antiqais intmieittas adv'emiin nos ezereenti- 
bus. E diverso nanique factum est, quod nobis improperare praesu- 
munt. Nam cum phirimt eoruin non opportune jus ejus civitalis ob- 
tineant, perogrinos vocant eos, qui hoc privilegium ad omnes impe- 
trasse noscuntur. Nam Aegyptiis ncquc regfiim qulsquam videtlir jus 
civitatis fuisse largitus neque nunc quilibet imperatorum. 
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tbat ^ fltrictif bora not to do IrMi a wrilir of toiBtory, baft 

whh one of thmt class letst of all to be trusted, among whom 
literary deception has always been the order of the day. With 
an almost natural confusion it is now very eommoniy over- 
lodted, although perfectly clear, that Manet ho^s work haa 
not properly a historical design ; that it was not his main ob- 
ject to give history, but this rather serves him as a foundation 
for hia peonliar stf oetare. Aceording to bis own declaration 
in bis letter to Ptolemy Philadelphus, bis writings comprise 

the answer to tlie question put to hiui by PLoleniy, (I will 
leave it ^r others to inquire whether this question is in .ao- 
eordance with the manner of thinking of a kingj nfioiixA^ 
dungs which shall cone to pass in the world, nsgl tth ftci* 
Aoi iwv TO) y.ijofioj yt/vhdO-utj as iilso the inscriptions on those 
pillars mentioned by J o s ep h u s, of which those of M a n e- 
tho are a copy^ were not of a historical but iheologtca^ 
character; they were satd to preserve the hidden wiadaap 
the fathers for their posterity. Whence, we simply remark, 
M a n e t h o took that which was of subordinate importance 
to him^ his hiatory, we hate not so much as hie declaraii^ t 
he has not himself even referred back to the temple archWea 
as his tVieiids and admirers assert, thougrh they do it inconsid- 
erately, — since Josephus, setting them the example of 
transferring that which belongs to prediction to historj^/ ibr^ 
nishes then no confirmation in this error. If M a n e tho Had 
done this, it would not contribute at all to the advantage of 
his credibility, but would rather be a detriment to it» For 
how could the assertion that he drew from the arehiTes, ae> 
cording to the miserable and current manner, so little to the 
honor of our critical age, be isolated ; how could it be sepa^ 
rated from the absurdities with which this assertion is so 
closely united 1 How inappropriate this is, Z o e g a felt ; he 
thinks it necessary to defend M a n e t h o against the ojunion, 
that he affirms that he received his historical facts from the 
same source from which his prophecies are derived. He could, 
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Z o e g a sttppbsesy have ver j probably reeeivedhja Uafory from 
other footttaiiu.* This we willingly grant ; but miiat yet re^ 

mark, that we could not expect that great care and consci- 
eatiousness would be exercised in the choice and use of Jus 
hisiorieal soniees by one who/io the specificaltoB of those 
from which his prophecies are tskea^ so plaidy shows himself 
a vain boaster, and one who, since his object, * ex proiesso/ 
is to retail propjbecies, is a boaster by profession. . . 

'Fsirthety Ih^ auspieioii of deception is also iattmatad in 
that it is this same Ptolemy Phiiadelphus at whose sugges- 
tion the book is said to be composed ; precisely the ooe among 
1^ :iHriiices to whom it would first occur to an impostor to 
d«iii4alHib^worl:. The passages of ancient akitfaota wlaeh 
show, that the exertions of Ptolemy Phiiadelphus with regard 
to learning;, and especially in reference to tlie increase oi the 
AleKaadrian Xiibrai^, were very lanch pcaiaedi are found 
6olleet«4iii Bodyt and Stahr.f The many unauthenti- 
cated stories which are fastened upon the fact tliat Pioiemy 
Philadelphus^ took a strong mterest in learniog^ go so far that 
he at iMt was e?en made 4>iit to be an anthor^ Ptolemy 
has by degrees become expressly a mythic personage* 

Let not the striking analogy, which, as soon as we recog- 
nize in the claims of M a n e t h o mere pieteneion, we hare 
in the writings of the Psendo-Aristeas, be overlooked* An 
II an e t h o professes to be a high-priest of the time of Ptolemy 
Phiiadelphus, so Aristeas claims to be a noble olhcer at 
th^ ^ftErait of jthe^aame king. There is certainly nothing more 
abiiiritt]iail rlo>attanpt, in the manner of a bme Jmte anlMai 
in criticism, to obtain from the work of Aristeas also a 

'l -r ' I ' " ' I I, fci ,11 ' I 'ill i .^^^ ^in !■ ' - - - '-f-~ .- in'i'' 

* Etiam ftd h4)0 atteadendam,'* be says, quod ipse ex Hermeti* 
als^slelia'fiitiH^ia eggttUioiiem k haiuuase scribit, aoa regum histo* 
rias; qoas ez alib moauineiitia congerere poiuU. , 

t De Bibltcoram l^ztibas originalibus. 

t Aristotelia, Th. 2. S. 61 if. § Slahr, S. Oa. . ^ 
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flbare of historical truth; sm, for example, Par they* sup- 
poses that A risteas* statement in regard to the seventj^ 
two learned men is to be reduced to a half or a foorth ! The 

only proper course is, on the other hand, to seek to destroy 
the last thread of the tissue of lies, and acknowledge that the 
circttidstance, that the tfanslatioo of the Books of Moees 
was made in obedience to the command of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, cannot be considered as even furnishing a historical 
basis for the fiction. The whole reference in which the 
Aleiandrian translatioii is placed to the Egyptian king, 
belongs to the vanity of the Jews, which has called forth so 
many similar hciions. The choice of Philadelphus in pre- 
ference to others was cvised by the fact thajt tl^i^Mffif^^s 
kuig had become dassioal for the time in fhb 'de|iiimMt> 
and the Alexandrian translation is the simple product of 
the wants of the Jews at Alexandria. What P a r t h eyt says: 

As Ptolemy Philaddphus, influenced by his curiosity in re^ 
ference to historical subjects in general, summoned seventy- 
tvvu interpreters for the translution of the Jewish religious 
books, so he caused the ancient Egyptian chronicles to be 
trandated by the learned high-priest and teniple-s^nbe, M a* 
n e t h o, from the hieroglyphic writing into Greek," is troe, 
but in an entirely different sense from that of the author, 
namely^ in that he did the one as little as the other ; but 
Manetho and Aristeas in every respeot a ^ par nobile 
fratrum,' for similar reasons had recourse to him. 

If any doubt yet remains in regard to rejecting the testi- 
mony, which one so confirmed in falsehood as Manetho 
gives of himself, it may yet be considered, that we have under 
the name of Manetho also another work, the Apotelesma- 
tica, and that the author of this work also, who in the declara- 
tion of his sources of information agreesi so accurately with 

— — ; -. ■ ' jy-- i. miMk 

* Oas Aleicaiidrtaiflche Miueum^ Berlin 183S, 8. 58. t Page 166. 
t He uierts in B. 5. v. 1, 2, that he has derived hre infermation «E i 
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our author, dedicates his book to Ptolemy PliiiMelphos, 

and makes mention of his wife Arsinoe, but this statement of 
his sources is now almost unanimously declared to be false, 
and indeed on much more trivial grounds than those on which 
we have relied in the rejection of his testimony for himself, 

in the work under discussion.* 

The testimony of other writers which substantiates M a n e- 
tbo's account of himself is not in existence. There is no 
mention made of him by any writer who preceded the time 
of the Roman dominion. It is of little consequence^ that one 
8o Credulous and uncritical^ and so entirely go?erned by in- 
terest as Joseph us^ and who even transferst writers evi- 
dently Jewish to the gentiles, gives credit to his teijiimony of 
himself, and does not even express a suspicion of forgery. 
It is only necessary that the object of the quotatioos which 
-Josephns gives from Hanetho be taken into view. 
Greek writers have called in question the antiquity of the 
Jewish nation. Josephus wishes to confute their testi*- 
mony from the Egyptians and Phoenicians, nations who are 
much more worthy of confidence in historical matters than 
the Greeks. It is plain that it was for the interest of Jose* 
p h n s to magnify the tmstworthiness ofManetho. 

Bot special importance is attached to the contents of the 
w ork, winch are said to perfectly substantiate the claim which 
the author makes for the honorable origin of the work. In 
praise of its excellence, those especially are exhaasted who 
haf e employed themadves in modern times in the restoration 
of the Egyptian chronology and history from her native mon- 
nments. Bat it appears to as, that these comniendati<His arise 

* So according to Zoega, p. 255, the author of the Apotelesmatica is 
a *^ man minime Aegyptius, Manethonis nomen sat ixnpudenter men- 
titaBi" and ibnoofh because he omnia ea, quae ad funerum euxam 
peitinent Aegyptiis patrio ritu sanetisBiaie obeunda, adapematur/' 
Compare also Meineis, I. e. S. ft, 

i See, e. g. Contr. A p. 1. 23. 

22 
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iar Jess from the thing itself, than from the certainly very 
•itaral and pardonaUe dnire, in so doubtful ao uDderlaking^ 
to liaTO at least aooie one firm hold, a more eertani frame- 
work on which individual facts, as they appear, can rest, a 
teal for the correotaeia of tbiaga which are of doubtloi ac^ 
eeptance. Neverthele8a,tbt8favor,8howato Manet ho, reals 
only CD the king's names which are Ibnnd. Bat if we here 
leave i^neral assertions, and direct our attention to par* 
liouiarsi in order to aee how far theae eneomiams have 
secetved eon&rmatioD from the latest diacoFerles, tl will be 
perceived that they are not so important as might properly 
hare been expected alter such eulogies, eren if we receive 
tlie data without qneatiooi from thoee who, with ngtfdto 
them, are aoraewhat eipoeed to auapicion, ainoe they start 
with the necessity of admitting an agreement between Ma- 
ne t h o and the monuments. • 

Manetho bcigina with the rule of the goda and demi- 
gods. It is evident of itself, that the monaments here furnish 
no confirmation. But after such a beginning it is improba- 
ble from the nature of the case, that he, as soon as he brings 
the first hmma kmgs upon the stage, will change forthwith 
from a writer of fiction or romance to a historian. Thns 
our very well grounded suspicion is found on closer exami- 
valion to be confirmed in a remarkable manner. The most 
lealouB friendaof Manetho mmn acknowledge, that for 
this whole first fifteen dynasties, the monuments furnish al- 
B^oat entirely nothing, and that little can be adduced from 
them in eonftitatkm of the assumptioii, that M anetho has 
done aaSyoeelluB* did, who from his own iarention geire 
names to the kings of the twentieth dynasty, which were 
omitted by Manetho. Wilkinsont says : whether any 
dependence can be placed on the names and number of the 
kings of those dynasties is a matter of great doubt. The 



• JPage 91. f Vol. 1. p. 18. 
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mommieiils indeed funiidi no assistaiiee in this poitkm of 

early history, except perhaps m so far as the names in the 
iaier dynasties of Manetho are similar to those on the 
moDUtneitla. Rosellini* says: "Shall the whole epoeh 
which precedes the so calfed sixteenth dynasty be c<msidered 
fabulous I I venture neither to affirm or deny it.** This 
author then summons e?erything in order lo furnish at least 
smne confirmation of Manetho from the monaments of this 
period. What he adduces is as follows: The name of the 
man who, according to M a n e t h o, heads the succession of 
iminan rulers ie found on the walls of the Rameeseion, in the 
represei^ion of a relifioos train in which the statues of the 
predecessor of the king are carried in procession by the 
priests. R o s e 1 1 i n i thinks he has discovered the Suphis 
of Manetho, the Cheops of Herodotus, in a tomb in 
the pyramids. His inscription, according to this aothor, reads : 
Suten Oveb Sciuso, which he translates: il paro sacerdote o 
propheta Sciosowt Likewise in the tombs of Geeaseh^ RoseK 
1 1 n i affirms that he has found the name Sensciuf. Thie is 

said to be the second Suphis of M a n e t h o, the Sensuphis 
or Sensaophis ofKratosthenes, which accordmg to R o» 
Bellini must sigaifythe brother of duphis. Besides also 
there are three other king's names, but those whiek corres- 
pond are not found in the lists of Mauetho.j: The dis- 
connected names of three kings then is all that the monu^ 
meats in this period fiirnish for the confirmation of the lists 
of Manetho, or rather all they stem to furnish. It is true, 



* Vol. 1. 1. p. 111. 

t Ro«. p. 196 seq. Compare II. 1. p. 26, III. 1. p. 8 seq. The 
same nftme written Koulbn has more recently been diteoTered upon 

the stones of the great pyramid at Mempliis. Compare Lepsius in 
the " Eclaircissemens sur Ie cercuil du roi Mycerinus traduits de 
r Anglais et accompagnes de notes par Lenormant, Paris 1639, 
p. 44 seq. 

I Res. Vol. 1. 1. p. m 
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Jftoaellini affirms thai be has difloo?ered a oonsiderabie 
namber of other names of kings, which he from ancertaia 

conjecture }>I aces in the fifteenth dynasty ; but their names 
have no relationship to those of M a n e t h o, and these sup- 
posed facts can therefore furnish no verification of his list.* 

R o s e 1 1 i n it seeks to avert from his favorite the hazatdoas 
consequences wlncii result from this silence of the monu- 
mentSi — the great void beyond the sixteenth dynasty, where 
only a few and disconnected fragments <^ earlier cultivation 
and civilization appear as little oases in the desert,** — by the 
hypothesis that Lhe Hycsos have destroyed all earlier iiiunu- 
ments ! Consequently the Hycsos alone must have accom- 
plished what a whole succession of conquerors fat thousands 
of years together have not been Me to do, to say nothing 
of the absurdity of the attempt to support another fable by 
that of the Uycaos. These Hycsos must always be such as 
to answer the purposes of Rosellini» a diligent scholar, 
and in his own province higlily worthy of respect, but one 
who has, in historical criticism, too iittie discrimination. 
In their pretended second irrnptioQ having become civilised, 
they must have left untouched all the monuments which were 
erected liy the inonarchs of the eighteeatli dyuasly after their 
first expulsion ! { 

The Tablet of Abydos also appears against the credibility 
of M a n e t b o in the first fifteen dynasties. The first eleven 
dynasties of M an e t h o comprised 192 kings, the thirteenth 
alone six(y. In the Tablet of Abydos, on the contrary, the 

* Since the appearance of AoaeUinrf work, the name Menkare it 
supposed to have been deciphered upon a coffin discovered in the 
third pyramid of Memphis, and it is said to be the same as the Men- 

cheres, who nccording to Manetho was the fourth king of the fourth 
Memphitic tlj Ucislj, and the M^xerinus of Herodotus, who according 
to him built this same pyramid. Compare the work of Lenormant, 
above reibrrod to, p. 1 1 foc], 

1 1. 1. p. 119. II. 1. p. 75. t Rot. 1. 1. ^. aap. 
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saeceMton of ktags wUch fibrins the eighteenth djFiiasty 

gins with number iorty-one. Resell in i has here also a 
ready means of escape. He supposes that the Tablet refers 
naereij to the Theban kings. But this is assnmed meraiy 
from his regard to llanetha The saeeession of his pro- 
decessors ia authority over Egypt appears on this mouumeDt 
at the request of Hemeses the Third. 

Finally, if we consider H an et ho as worthy of confidence 
in the first fifteen dynasties, we assume for the Egyptian kin^ 
dom, a duration winch is opposed to the probability, the 
anokgy and the chronokify the Pentatenc^, which, jndge 
of it as we willy is yet even more worthy of firith than a M 

ri c t h u. According to Manet h o, it is 4750 years from 
Menes until the Persian invasion, without reckoning the 
fourteenth dynasty*^ The hypothesis, that the dynasties are 
eontemporaneoos/ by which it was fermerly sought after the 
example of E use bi us, to reconcile M an etho with the 
Mosaio chronology, may now, since the researches of P 1 a t 
and especially of Ro8ellini,t be considered as entirely 
obsolete, although it is stiU asserted with a tone of so mtteh 
confidence in historical writings, which are very much read. 
The sacred writings recognize everywhere only one king 
orer aH Egypt. Just so, not only Herodotus, Diodo- 
r u s and M a n e t h o himself, but also, what is of more 
importance, the monuments, which indeed by their magni- 
tude and splendor are witnesses against an origin from the 
petty kings of small territories. They bear upon them the 
title: Kings of the world, Lords of L'pper and Lower Egypt. 
The names of the Pharaohs appear dispersed over all of 
Egypt, etc* 

It is true, that in the later dynasties, the verdid is more 

favorable to M a n e t h o. Several of his names here have 
received confirmation from the monuments. But if we de- 



* Wilk. Vol. I. p. 18. 1 1. 1. p. 96 aeq. 
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Mend to partiettlar cafes, it appears Aat here also there is 

very mucli wanting to a complete harmony between him and 
ihe mouumeolSy evea according to the statements of his 
friends, whom* ire must foUow in that which respects the 
nonuments. How great the diflerences are, is shown by the 
comparison of the statements of Manetho and the data 
obtained from the monuments, in reterence to the eighteenth 
dynasty, in Rosellini.* Manetho has, for example, 
made out of the one Usirei or Menephtha I, the two Aken- 
cheres ; to Armais, Armes or Armesses, corresponding to 
the Remeses of the inscriptions, he allows only foor years, 
whilst the fourteenth year of his reign is represented on the 
!monumeuts.t Manetho ascribes to the Great Remeses 
(III), according to him Rammeses, a reign of one year and 
tor months, while on the monuments his sixty-second year 
appears. If Sesostris is really, asCharopollion, Rosel- 

:] i n i and others suppose, identical with this Remeses HI, 
the error of Manetho, who places Sesostris as early as 
the twelilh dynasty, is palpable. The monuments furnish 
(no additiond evidence for the whole aceoant of Armais= 
Danaus of Manetho, and it is characteristic of Rosel- 
4ini*s want of skill in criticism, that he receives this ac- 
count without argument, as true and original, and only ex* 
•mines it to designate the time of its occurrence,|: althougli 
It is perfectly clear, that this tradition is as far from being 
onginal Egyptian one, as that concerning Polybius and 
AroieuB, with regard to which, howe?er, eren R o s e 1 1 i n i's 
patience forsakes him, and he cannot aroid declaring,^ 
ithat all the accounts concerning them have had their origin 
in the words of H o m e r. 

With how little confidence one can rely eren in those later 
times upon king's lists of Manetho, such declarationii as 



* Vol. 1. 1. p. 286. t Vol, 1. 1, p. 2S6. 

t Comp. I. S. S. 1 seq. § I. 2. p. Sgf. 
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these show : Sethus was also called Egyptus, and from him 
Egypt received this name, an assettion which has a worthy 
Goonterparl in that of D i o d o r u s : One of the immediate sue* 

ccssors of Proteus was Nilus, froai whom the*r?er which was 
before called Egjptus, took the name Nilus. The names of 
the kings of the twentieth dynasty are entirely omitted by 
Manetho, a ctrcamatanee which can by no means be ex* 
plained, as Resell ini* has attempted to do, by supposing 
that these kings had accomplished nothing worthy of consid- 
eration, but by the fact that, even for this later time, his 
.sources of information were defective. 

But that which has been furnibhed from investigations upon 
the monaments which is really in favor of M a n e t h o, does 
not indeed compel us to place him in a proportionally early 
time, or to ascribe to him circumstances bv wliich he was 
specially favored in the use of sources of information. Even 
if he wrote in the beginning of the period of the Roman 
dominion, he could out of the designations of Egyptian 
kings which were in circulation, easily obtain a certain num- 
ber of the actual names of kings to which his whole real stock 
is finally reduced. 

The question whether M a net ho was an Egyptian or a 
Greek can scarcely be answered. The Egyptian and Anti- 
jewish interest which he exhibited is not sufficient to prove 
his Egyptian origin. For many Greek writers appropriated 
to themselves Egyptian sympathies and antipathies; as, for 
example^ Apollo n ins Molo was a Greek.t Manetho's 
ignorance of Egyptian religion, language and geography is 

•L2.p. 34. 

t JoHL"pliu5, c. Apion , says oxpregsly : tojv ttg vttcic SXaa^rj^uZv 

iragaTQinHV i7rB%ki(ffjoav %j)v dX^dttOP* Similar descriptions lie 
found in otiier places, Menander e. g. was a Greek from Ejilieftis, 
and yet he wrote Phoenician biitoiy with the spirit and interest of a 
PlMenleian. 
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just at tittle decitiTe against his Egyptiaii descent There 

was in later times a multitude of subjects among this people 
who had entirely abandoned theur natioaality, with the excep- 
tion only of their nalional arrogance and their antipathies ; 
as for example, Apion was an individual of such eharaeter^ ttoee 
he despised the Jews on account of circumcision and because 
they ate no swine^s fleshy without thinking that this reproach 
could properly be made only by a Gteek^ not by an Egyptian 
who thas together with the Jews contemned his own' nation.* 
Now, from one of these classes of subjects must M a n e t h o 
also have been. Yet he hardly lived in Egypt. Several of 
the errors attriboted to him are of snob a kind that they conld 
scarcely have been made even by a Greek who lived in that 
country. 



2. The Htcsos op Man«tro. 

In scarcely any enquiry has criticism taken so decided a 
retrogressive movement as in that concerning the Hycsos 

of M a n e t h o. The subject was considered by P e r i z o- 
n i u s as long ago as his time, at a right point of view, al- 
though it is acknowledged that iie was wrong in a not onim- 
portanl particular, which will soon be pointed out This 
author denied that the history of the Hycsos had Us founda- 
tion originally in Egypt, and he explained it as a transforma- 
tion of that which the books of Moses relate of Joa^h and 
the exodus of Israelites, undertaken with a design to favor the 
Egyptians and injure the Jew8.t In the footsteps of P er i- 

* Job. c. Ap 2. c 13. 

t The result of hb impartial and thmugh enqaiiy, be gives on psfe 
386 isf. of the Qrig. Aegypt : Satis ni fallor liqueie vtdetufi quando 
saons earn hiseo eonpaiaauis liteiaa, Aegyptioa, quia gloiioaaaiBaBi 
wm modo Joaephi, aedet If oaia et Imelitarum ox Aegypto eseuRtMun 
iliitQriam profiteri nolebant, fiiuuaae ftlsam et vilem ot delbtmsmJeda- 
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sonius trod ThorUcias in tin little treitiM: "Do 

UycsoBorom Abari,"* which has been but little known, and 
wliich throughout beurs the marks of a youthful attempt, but 
yet 13 written with a spirit of ioTOStigatioii wad with taleot 
for htstorical oritieiam. He brings the account ofHanetho 
concerning the Hycsos in connection with the translation of 
the books of Moses into Ureek,tand the consequent diffusion 
of the knowledge of the ancient crime and disgrace of the 
Kg} ptians, and he considers thb accoant as an attempt to 
throw the infamy of these thinors off from the Egyptians 
and devolve it upon the Israehtes.l 

This view stood in so manifest oppoution to the position 
which has been taken in modern times concerning M ane- 

icae gentis ori<jinoni, suis ex terris, sed cum scabie ct lepra repetendani. 
Vcruru aub m Israolilanua m Aeo^ypto agcntiura et inde exeuntium 
historiam varus muitis(iuc falsis circumstantiis ita rrnitaminasse et 
adnltcrasse, ut agnoaci vix posset, et sic ad alios cam homines tato 
rctulisse. Further p. 339 : Since Uexodotus and Diodorus are eaturely 
silent concerning the Hyctoa, videtur sane Manctho historiam eomm 
suum ad arbitrlum primiu ooncinaase^fiilaifletiabulosis circimiftaiitiia 
adttlteratam^ut ita Jadaeoram antiquitatem et res ab eornm majoribne 
id Aegjpto gestaa— penitos obicararet et exUngneret. 

* Copenhagen 1794. t p. 16 and 17. 

t Hunc antiqnnm gonlis pudorcm Graecis saltern, Aegypti tunc 
dominis celare volentes auctores Aegyptiaci, narrandl rationes sic 
instituerunty ot fiunoei istius et com tanta Aegyptiorum ignominta, 
taatia oMibiiseonjuncti Israeliiamin oxitaa nanationi Mosaioae indi- 
genia pamm bonorificaef haberent quod opponetent, Ideoqoe ftlsa 
yeria miacendo id anice egenint, ut fnnesti eventaa culpa omniB et 
opprobriam ab Aegyptia ad laraelitas tcansfenretnr. Hoc consilram 
Manethoni, Chaeremoni et Lyaimaeho faiase lea ipsa loqaitor, at ad 
eemmiinem metasn per;;* ntes, quod fete mendaoea w^ent, aoain 
quiiique viam sit ingresstis. In the opinion of this author, the 
account of Maneiho is, aiiilis Mosaicae de Israel itarutn in Aeg. rebus 
narrationis larva et imago, qua affictis subdole couiiuentis, inauditaiii 
Aegyptiorum in Israelitas crudelitatem, quae in scriptis Mosaicis vivis 
colonbii8depingitur,quodamodo tegere vel excusare Manetho volebat: 
bine aaevue Hycsoaorum dominatUB regeaque aez in eabtidimn enai. 
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iho tlMA k wn QMMMary to tbandon it IS tar exwBple> 
w% wmo m B with Roseilini,* that if M anetho were 

handed down to us uuinuulatcd, Egyptian atlairs even those 
noBi owyertaio from disUDce of time, would be as well 
known as thaee of OfMce and Rome; if we in our bltii4» 
ness go m far with him. relying upon the pretended wknesa 
of Manetho for himself, as to believe that this author 
kaa derived bia lade ftom the antiienttc doonmenta of bistor- 
ieal aeience; if we plaee to the acoonnt of the ooa^iiler all of 

that vvliicli even in the lists of tlie kings of M a n e t h o opposes 
this opinion ;t then we must naturally consider everythiog 
which ia in oppoailiott to true hittofy, so aeon aa the aeconnt 
of Mnnetho ia applied to the laraditea, as proof that he 
could not have reference to them, we must go even so far 
as with Roselliuil to reproach the critical obtusene&s of 
those who maintain Ihe identity of the Jewa and the Hyceoa I 
Truly this view may be considered as one which is commonly 
promulgated and believed, and we should not hope to obtain 
the renewal of a favorable hearing, if we did not believe, that 
by the foregoing inquiry concerning Ma net ho, we have 
given a powerful blow to the prejudice which has contributed 
to the rejection of the view held by us. We make only 
one additional remark, namely, that the current favorable 
opinion in regard to Manetho even then alaorecelves a 
check through his account ot the Ilycsos, if any other people 
than the Israelites are understood by them. Applied to any 
nation which we can call to mind, the account comprises 
everywhere such palpable falsehoods, internal contradictions 
and improbabilities, as it has already been shown in part 
byJosephus and yet mem thoroughly byPerizonius 
and T her I a cin »-4o whom we must refer aince we have no 
desire to enter on the discussion anew — that it is impossible 



* Vol. 1. 1. p. 5. t Compare Ros. 1. 1. p. 2 and 6. 

i Vol, 1. X. p, 175. 
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tocenridor k ascontiif (fmi « good MtlorMni. Tbe tdmirers 

of M a n e t b o since they are ignorant of these circumstances 
wliiob are yet so perD^Uy evideai, caa scarcely be acquitted 
fioiB a. q>6cie0 of literary dialionetty occaaknied by Iheir UiihI 
predilection for him. 

We will now collect the reasons wliich prove, that the Hyc- 
aw can be no other than the Israeliteai that no older natm 
sources are the feaodatkm of the account ofManetfao, that 
this account, on the contrary, is merely a transformation of 
the historical facts which have reference to the Jews, so a& 
to fator the national ?anity of the Egyptians. 

1. The more ancient defenders of the reference to the 
raeliteB have theaiseives, in regard to one important point, 
surpassed their antagonists. Namely, they ha?e allowed that 
M anet ho himsdf dieting I jisfaed the shefdierda from the Jews» 

The shepherds, relates Manet ho, long before the time 
of the Jews were expelled from Egypt. But the latter people 
havii^ originated in Egypt were, long after the sheptowlti 
banished in consequence of a leprosy which polluted their 
bodies.* But the matter was not alhnved to end here. It 
must be supposed that a report which originally had. refer- 
enon to the Jews, was in later tinies erroneously tranaferred 
to another people. Bnt by this acknowledgement, one of 
their strongest supports was torn away. Is the contrary true, 
can it shown that it did notoccorto Mane the himadf that 
^ HycsoB and the laraelitea were a different people, then the 
friends of Manetho fiud themselves in a dilemma; they can- 
not defend without at the same time castmg reproach upon 
hiBk JfthaHycfloaare thelsraelttefl, he can lay no further 
efanm to the reputatioB of a good historian, since' he relatee 
things of them which are not at all applicable to the Israel- 
ites^ Are they any other nation, then be commits a grosa 
mistake, in that be identified them with the braditea. That 

* Perisonlus, p* 3S29. 
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Manatho did aetittU j inteiid to demgiiate the faraditeet by 

the term Hycsos, it did not occur to Josephus to doobt. 
Ue was too thoroughly couvmced that the whole point of the 
oanrative Uj in ita appltcatkm to the Jews, to consider it neo- 
esMry to state ezpreasl j this reference. 

The whole contest concerning the Hycsos owes its origin 
merely to the supposition oi Josephus that this reference 
would be perfeeUy understood from the thing itself. Could 
be have foreseen this contest, it woold have been an easy mat- 
ter for hiin to have prevented it, by adducing the direct proof 
that M a n e t h o must have had reference to them and to no 
other nation.— Let it- not be said, in opposition to this, that 
the contents of the narrative' itself disprove its application to 
the Jews. If M a n e t h o understood the leprous persons to 
be the Jews, it is impossible that he should suppose that the 
Hycsos, who were different from them, were also the Jews* 
H an e t h o*s ?iew is evidently this : the Jews are composed 
of a twofold element — a barbarian (in reference to the origin, 
of which he is in doubt,) and an Egyptian. The foreigners, 
the Hycsos, go, after their first eipnWon, to Palestine, and 
build Jerusalem. They return there, after their seeond ex* 
pulsion, with the native Egyptians, the lepers. They were 
pursued, by Amenophis, even to the borders of Syria. 

We leave it undecided whether the tradition of such a com* 
position of the Jews is founded on the passages of the Penta- 
teuch which designate under the names , rabble, and 
^a.OfiQM , populace, an Egyptian multitude who accompanied 
the Israelites in their Exodus,* or whether the national van- 
ity of the Egyptians availed itself originally of two methods 
of calumniating the original stock of the Israelites, and then 
H a n e t ho later, or perhaps even the tradition itself jmied 
logetha* these things which at first existed independently, and 
in a maimer exclusive of each other. The latter appe«irs to 
us as the more probable supposition. ' 

* Compare £z. 12 : 33 and Num. 11: 4. ' 
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How little we eta infer firom ibe fitef thtt the imdean 
persons are the Jews of M a n e t h o, that the Hycsos conse- 
qoentlj ore not Jem^ is evident from the analogy of other 
writers who also allow that the Jews are made up of such s 
twofold element. A comparison of these writers is tlie more 
valuable since we have already shown that the hypothesis 
llMt MaBetholrredsonio hnadied years earlier thsn they» 
is without (bondation. While Lysimaehus has only 
half of the falsehood, that concerning the lepers, but not that 
with regard to the Hycsos, Charemon has the wiioie«t 
This author repreMtts the Jews as composed of two dements, 
the * impure people,' and the strangers, who are found on the 
borders of Egypt and are caUed m to their aid by the former. 
The nation formed by the eombtnatioa of these two races^ he 
dosignatei expressly as Jews. Even he does not know how 
to characterize more definitely this foreign stock. The com- 
pauson with Manet ho is also interesting, inasmuch as 
it shows how unmrtftin and ehangiogthe Egyptian traditions 
were, as from their ori^n it coofd not be otherwise. The 
main point, the attempt to bring disgrace upon the Jews, is 
common to both ; but ail except some of the main features, is 
difiirsQi. EvenJosephos shows this, and slsohowmi- 
worthy of confidence the Egyptian tradition is, from the con* 
tradictions between. Charemou and M a n e t h o. 

Diodorus Siculus has recourse to Egyptian tradi* 
tiOii eoneertting the origin of the Jews, in two passages. In 
Eel. 34. l.f he represents the friends of Antiochus Pius or 
Sidetes, as saying of the Jews: They are, even as to origin, 
eoBtenplibie % since they, on seeonnt of the leprosy, as hMi 
of the gods, were expelled from all of Egypt. Here, as uni* 
?ersaily where the lepers are spoken of, the Jews are repre- 
sented as nattire Egyptians. .Onthe other hand, in the second 

* la Josephus, c. A p. 1. 34, 32. 
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pmige in Ed. 40* 1.^ he relttes : Tiiere was in Egypt, in 

ancient tmies^ in consequence of the anger of the gods, a new 
disease visited upon the strangers, whose different worship 
bad fdiminiflhad the honors of the native gods. The latleTf 
therefore, decreed to banish the strangers. The most distin- 
guished and powerful of them banded together and betook 
ihemselves to Greece and some of the other neighboring re- 
gioDS, oader honored Jeaders, of whom Dtoans and Cadmus 
weire the most conspicoons. But the great multitude of them 
proceeded to the country now called Judea, u Incli was then an 
unbroken waste* This colon j was conducted by Moses, etc. 
"—That which appears in Manet ho and Ch&reition,in 
eonneotion, is seen here divided. lii the one passacre there 
is merely the one ; in the other, the other element of the tra- 
dition. Now is it probable that Diodorua separated that 
#hioh was originally united, when perhaps he even intended 
to have the one expression completed by means of the other : 
or that M a n e t h o and Charemon united that which was 
nriginaUy separate ? The looseness of connection and the 
artificadness of the separation, seem to us to Ihver the latter 
opinion. 

2. From our view of the subject, the circumstance that 
Herodotus gives just as little information of the Hycsos 
as of the lepers^ is easily explained, since certainly before 

the time of the Ptolemies and (if onr inquiry upnn M ;i n e t h o 
is well founded) also before the time of the Romi^n dominion, 
no traces of these notices can be found. The condition of 
their existence was the acquaintance- with the declarations of 
the Pentateuch concerniag the ancient relations of the Jews 
to the Egyptians, which at any rate could not have been un- 
til the period after Alexander. On the other hand, from the 
contrary view, the feet cannot be explained. The argument 
from the silence of the monuments, is of more weight, the more 
important the events concerned. Can it be supposed that 

T.2.p.549ieq. 
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Herodotusiiaallhis imercoarse with the Egyptka prieils^ 
did not h^ar anythiog of the dominioD of the Hycm, which 

extended through a succession of centuries, and especially 
not one word of their glortous expukioii, if these events were 
already known at that time, as they must have been if M a.* 
n e t b o received his facts from native Egyptian sources ? 

3. Not the least trace is found in the whole Pentateuch of a 
ibreiga dommiou over Egypt. The credibility of the Pentfr- 
tewh cannot be asserted without denying the reality of a 
government of the Hycsos. The proper name of the national 
ruler of Egypt, Pharaoh, meets us everywhere, — in the time 
of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses. The national hatred of 
the Egyptians to shepherds, presents itself before us in the 
period described in Genesis and at the liiiic uf the Exodus. 
Tliat which is adduced in support uf this position, or indeed 
in proof that the Pei^tateuch bears witness to the ejuatence of 
the Hycsosy according to the corrent opinion is of little force. 
R o s e 1 1 i n i* supposes that the Ilycsos adopted the language 
of Eigypt. By this, the fact is- explained that tiie king bears 
the appellation of Pharaoh, and gives to Joseph a title of 
Egyptian etymology. We will not deny that such an adop- 
tion 9f the Egyptian iciuguage by the Hycsos is possible ; but 
■o long as their existence stands on so frail a foundation as it 
now does, it will always remain certain, that the universal 
prevalence of the iiutional title of the king furuiishes an argu- 
loeiU against them. 

Rosellint finds a positive proof for the existence of the 
Ilycsos in Gen. 46: 31 seq. Joseph there gives direction to 
his brothers to make it understood by the king oi Egypt that 
they are shepherds. With a native king thi^ curcaimstanoe 
eoaldjMt have been for their advantaga» but on the cootraiy 
decidedly to their disadvantage. It must then be inferred from 
this passage that the emigration of the family of Jacob took 

j^ace under the dominion of the Kycsos who in&osell ini's 

— — ■ — — ^^^•^w^— ^fc*"" 

* Vol. 1. X.p.ld3ieq. 
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iipink»«wefttribeoCScytlii«aiiona«def. But, Ike fact tfait 
tb«7 are riiepherda m not indeed tntended to serve as a recom* 

mendatioa oi ihe children of Israel to Pharaoh, but it is 
designed to cause him, understaading that thej caonot dwell 
in the midst of hb people, to appoint them a dweliiog- 
place in the province of Goshen, whidi was especially adapted 
to the rearing of cattle. Tiiey are directed to say that they 
are shepherds, and have been from the beginmng, so thai tbejr 
eannol think of a change in their oeonpatton : that they may 
dwell ill the land of Goshen. According to R os e 1 1 i n i' 3 
theory it tmiai mean : in the land of Egypt. What the sons 
of Jacob are directed to tell Pharaoh was, according to this 
author's manner of understanding it, not soAcient to cause 

their residence specifically in the land of Goshen, and yet this 
only was brought into the. account, not in general their abode 
in Egypt* But the passage not merely does noi prove what 
■coording to RoseU ini it is tntended to prove, it proves 
the very opposite. Tiiat the Israelites were sh^herds, is no 
reason, to a Hycsos-kiag, for a separate abode. 

ft o s e U in j* derives a second pomtive proof from Exodus 
chap. i. The appeal to the mentioning of the new icing, in 
verse 8, is coiniiioii to him with most of the defenders of the 
fiible of the Hycsos. In his view, as he believes that he has 
proved that in tlie timeof Joaef^ the Hycsos-kings roled E^^pt, 
Amenoph the First, is naturally the new king. He even 
makes verse 10 subserve his purpose. Who,'' he saySjf 

oould the enemies be with whom the Israelites might unite 
and fight against the Egyptians, except the shepherds, who 
expelled but not destroyed, were always threatening to make 
an irruption upon the smiling valleys of the Delta." But 
the mentioning of a new king has no reference at all to a 
sliange' from a Ibreign dominion to v naidonal one, or the 
reverse. The reason why tlie kmg is called new is given in 

" Vol. 1.1. p. aeq. i Fage294- 
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ihe phrase following: "who kiievv not Joseph." Disregard 
of the service of Joseph— only a forgetfuiness of affection is 
spoken o( — forms the point of distinction between the new 
king and the oId« So long as Joseph's serrices were re^ 
meiiibcred, the Israelites were treated kindly. While the 
king yet lived who elevated Joseph to the first dignity in his 
kingdom, the house of Jaooh received friendly treatment in 
^s kingdom. That ctAy in this sense a new king is spoken 
of is evident from the circumstance that the old as well as 
the new king bore the name of Pharaoh. The same thing is 
confirmed by the view of the relation of the children of Israd 
to the Egyptians, which extends through the whole narrative. 
Were the dynasty under which Joseph's labors were perform- 
ed, and the children of Israel received, under favorable auspi- 
ces into the land, really different from that under which th^ 
Israelites endnred hard bondage, the guilt of tlie latter wouM 
have been far less than as it appears in the narrative — the 
reproach of unthankfulness, and the forgetting of former 
obligations comes not upon them-^heir treatment of the 
bradites appears to have far more reason for it and the judg- 
ments of God in the same degree less called for. Verse 10 
also is not in favor but opposed to the existence of the Hyc. 
80S. When it is there said : " lest they multiply and it come 
to pass, that, when there falleth out any war, they join also to 
our eoeiiiies and fight against us, and so get them up out of the 
land,'' it is evident, that there was at that time only the gen- 
eral possibility of a war* , The thooght of a particular enemy 
was so far wanting that W i I k i ni^on* finds far more in this 
passage than it contains, when he infers from it that at that 
very time the Egyptians were engaged in a: war with powerinl 
enemies. But the general possibRity of a war can easily be 
referred to if we appoint the Hycsos their proper place in the 
domain of fable. Egypt had at that very time in its imme- 
diate vicinity, natural enemies, people whose miserable exis- 

Yd. 1. 90, 21. 
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mce in the dm&HB aad montitaiiis mciBl luive awdmed in 

theni a desire for the spoil of the rruitful and cultivated valley 
of the NUe« Such were the Amaiekites, the Jbldomiies and 
ahe MMianilea. 

4. From the nooumeBls afoo^ the Hyeeoe-fabfe has not re- 
'Ceived the least coiiiiroiatiuth Resell iiii* is obliged to 
acknowledge that no trace ot^ the pretended names of the Hyc- 
«o»4iaga appears thereb He inileed ttiinks he has dtscorefad 
«pon the moanifienta which bdoogto the eighleenlh dynastyt 
the 1 Jvcsos themselves, as did C h a in p o 1 1 i o n before him, 
as appears Ikocn his letter to Blacas.j: Bnt that which is 
ibiind on the tnonmients is nothisf imt the representation of 
4 Tietorions otmpaigo of the Egyptian against barbariAi 
nations, such as are constantly repeated under other dynasties. 
Of the Hycaos in particular, there are no indications. On 
ithe eontrary » virhere localities whiah can be identified are giYen, 
they always belong to foreign countries. No traoel k injr* 
where found of an extensive civil Wclt and victory, as that 
against the Hycsos must have been, and yet it can soarceiy be 
snppostfdthaftallveatigeBcf sochaone wereoUiterated; if it 
-lorer oecarred, it can soarcdy be imagined that the mom- 
<meDts of the Hycsos themselves should be annihilated even 
to their last remains. According to M^a a e t h o their ui^ 
limited dominion continned orer all £gypt511 yeara Then 
jbliowed a severe and protracted war. Finally under Alis- 
phragrautosis even Avaris was besieged. This city was taken 
bjr^ son Thummoais. It would seem that the Hycsos had 
time enoBgh to leajife behind them some traces of their exiih 
tence, and the well known absence of such indications could 
'only then be accounted ibr, from the assiduity of the next 
ancceeding dynasties, ift the destraotion of. their VfirkSi if 
their extstenee were certain from other sources. ^ 

5. The narration of M a u e t h o concerning the Hycsos 

* 

■ — - ■ ■ ■ ■ — — . — — ' 
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-prdsents so many poinU of agreement with the accoant ia 
the Pentateuck fMooermiig the Ifltr«elilee» and <m the other 
hand; where there are deTiationa, the causes oan foe so easily 

pointed out by a reference to the interest in favor of Egypt, 
that we cannot doubt their identity, with the Hycsoe. 
First of att, the region from which tb^ both comey and to 
which they both go, is the savse. The Hycsos, as well w the 
Israelites, come to Egypt from the regions of the East, ngog 
ipmvk^p. After their expulsioii, they go through the desert 
to Syria, and feend there a city which they call Jarasalen,-*^ 
a circumstance which alone bhouid be t^utlicient to niake oar 
opponents see that their course is a wrong one. Further, 
the manner oi life is the same to both. In reference to the 
Hycsos, as well as the Israelites, it is especially promuienly 
that they are shepherds. 

The first king of theUycsos, whom they raised from among 
themselves to tins honor, is called Saiathis.^ This not to 
for mistaken Semitish name is alone sufficient argument 
against R o s e 1 i i n I's Scythians. It is evidently taken from 
Q^.4Sti 6, where it tt said : Joseph wastbender, C3**1s^9f 
over the land.'' Of this first king, referring to Gen* 47: 96 
*— 06, it is said, he made all Egypt tributary.t Then he 
founded Avar is, and was specially employed m measuring 
^om^ — ^a cfaanderistic trait in which an allnsion to Joseph 
eantiot be mistafcen. The narrative of the oppression and 
cruel treatment of the Egyptians by Salatiiis and his suc- 
cessor has its point of digression in Gen. 47: 20 : " And Jo» 
seph purchase the whole land of Egypt Ibr Pharaoh ; for the 
Egyptians sold each one his field, since the famine prevaded 

t'^i^Mt Kara ^iffnnv ^qx^o, tu fih attoftitg nai 
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oferlbem, and the whole land became PharaohV The 

perversions of these idcia are easily explained by the effort 
to traosler to the Egyptians, the histcNrical circumstaocee 
which ore pwen with reference to the Israelitesi and cona^ 
quently to remove the disgrace from the latter and devoWe it 
upon the former. The reproach of unjust oppression and cruel 
abtuie» which according to history belonged to the Egyptians, 
mast be attached to the Israelites. 

6. The view given by us also has analogy for its support. 
The Egyptians irom national vanity loved very much to ap- 
propriate to themselves the accounts of other nations, with 
reference to facts which had any relation to Egypt; and 
having transformed them bo as to favor thcrasclvcs, they 
were accustomed to pass off the borrowed treasure in its as- 
sumed mould, as originally Egyptian. If we seek first for other 
caseb of such employment of Hebrew material, M a n e t h o 
himself certainly furnishes them. The tradition which is found 
in him, and also elsewhere widely diffused,"*^ concernmg the 
leprosy of the Jews, was evidently founded on the minate 
Mosaic precepts in reference to this disease, in Lev. chapters 
xiii. and xiv., — ^precepts which have at all tinies given abun- 
dant occasion for derision to evil-minded per8on8.t What 
M a n e t h o relates further of the desire of Amunopbis to see 
the gods, appears lo be transferred from Moses to him, and 
copied from the well known narrative in the Pentateuch. 
When M a n e t h o calls Moses, who according to him must 
have belonged to the Egyptian element of the Jews, a 



* Compare Perizonius, p. 333 ff. 

t How the tradition might arise from them wtU be easily under> 
stood, when that is compared which Sonuini* Voyage daiiui la haute 
et bosae J^gypte," 3. p. 12Hif flays in leierenGe .to the leprosy of 
liOQees and garments : Cee nudadieq dee choiea inanimtoh ^ui eerTai- 
ent aniquement k former les Jmh aux d6lails de la propiet6, ont dis- 
pani de 1* Orient aree le peuple sale, pour leqnel iU avaient 6t6 im- 
agln6es. 
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hapaihtt (apraceediDg ehvicteriatic of Jus wfaoie ooucie; 
mtional canity is not saUsfied with the humSiation of ita op* 

pouents, it will besides claim for itself whatever is distin- 
guished among them,) T h o r 1 a c i u s* seeks the first rea- 
aon of this declaration irom Gen* 41: 45^ where Joseph ia 
said to have married the daughter of the priest of Heiiopolia. 
The corifouuding of Moses with Joseph implied here, is the 
less -remarkable since Chare mo n is ia a direct road to the 
same thing when he makes them cootemporariea, and asserts 
that the uuclean persons were removed from Egypt under 
the guidance of both.t 

Lysimachus relates of t|ie unclean persons, that after 
they had been thrust out into the desert by the king« and 
night came on, they kindled fires and Hghtit for the purpose 
of protection-l Any one sees at once, that this is no other 
than the explanation of the Mosaic account of the pillar of 
cloud and lire, which is most in accordance with the laws of 
the natural world ; tlie oi igiiial Egyptian narrative is clothed 
in the^ling garb of one of Mosaic origin. It would be a 
strai^e mistaking of the facts in the c«se» to seek for any* 
thing better in a writer who relates that the city founded by 
the unclean persons was first called Hierosyla, the city of 
temple-robbers and defilers of saactuariesy but afterwards this 
munto was changed to Hierosolyma,— words which betray to 
ns the whole tendency of these writers, and show that we 
have to do not with historians but with polemists, and indeed 
those of the lowest sort. Josephus knows right well how 
to use such passages.^ He never comes to a thorough pro- 

♦ 1. c. p. 116, 

ita} Toi jov UgoygafiiAniia. Alyvmirx 6$ avjolg ovo^axot tivotl^ 
I In Josephus c. Ap. i 34: Nmnog S' ituytPOfiiiniS 
§ He says, e. g. concerning the one under discussion^ §35: 
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eedore for « fundameDtal eipovore of Ikervj impostare, 
mace it is for his interest that the exposure should not fully 

ensue. }*are love of iruih lies far from hiiii. lie allows as 
authority whomever he caa use, be he ever so worthless. 

A p i o D relies for what he says of Moses upon the oldest 
Egyptians as his ?oachers.* But it is only necessary to ei- 
amine his narrative to be convinced that even he received his 
facts only from Jewish accounts, which he perverted at his 
pleasure. Whence eke than immediately or mediately, (the 
latter more probably in all the writers of this class,) from the 
Pentateuch does he derive hi^ niformation, when he relates, 
for example, that ^ Moses ascended the mountain between 
Egypt and Arabia, which is called Sinai, and renutined con* 
cealed there forty days, and afterwards he descended thence 
and gave the law to the Jews.t 

But not alo^e by the Egyptians was the original posseasioa 
of the Israelites basely stolen and after an easy transformation 
proudly exhibited to view by its new possessors, as if inherited 
from their ancestors; xithers aisoiH>ught, in the abundance of 
the^Jews, help for their own^po?erty. The Chaldean Berosos, 
for example, pretended that he obtained from the most ancient 
records of his nation, the history which he gave of the ileluge, 
of the ark in which Noah was saved, of its resting on the 
highest point of the Armenian mountains, etc.| But since 
nothing of the kind is found in heathen records of the times 
before Alexander, at which time the Jews were still shut out 



U^Miw ov nmm tlip uvttiP <ptifpiip *l9vdiuoi tots "Elli^w oyo- 

* 'Jl£ tinovaa nagii nQsafiviiQW %&v AlyvmiAdv^ c. Ap. 2, % 

t lud&ittt Stwam itpmfivxut ri^i^ai^ t<«nra^a]iorTa n^^tpdrivcn, 
nSatMww mnetpmrta dowat toJ(*I^ni99loiQ tovg yofiovg. 

t Josephug, contr. Ap. 1. 19. 
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from intercourse with the world ; since, Ibither, these nodeet 
coincide too nearly with the declarations of the sacred Scrip- 
tures to allow the possibility that they could have been de- 
rived from independent traditioD, the assertion ofBerosns 
in reference to his sources for the primitive age, (as respects 
later times he comnounicates also independent notices,) are to 
be taken as a bare pretence* 

In this same category bdongs also the aeconnt of Din s , 
which he pretends to have derived from ancient Phoenician 
sources, concerning th^ contest with problems between Hi- 
ram and Solomon^* where the fact at the foundation is evi- 
dently of Jewish origin, augmented with paltry additions 
which owe their existence to the national vanity of the Tyrir 
niuk Solomon, it is related, sent prqfilems to Hiram and re- 
ceived others from him upon the condition that he who could 
not solve tlie problems proposed to him, should pay money to 
him who solved them. Hiram, faiiing to solve his problems, 
was obliged as penalty to pay a large sum. Finally, however, 
a man of Tyre, Abdemon, solved these problems and pro- 
posed others. Since Soionion could not solve tlie latter, he 
was obliged to pay back a4arge amount of money to Hiram. 

The Jews, on their part, did not allow themselves to be 
found idle, and there was, between thein and the Gcnlilcs an 
emulation m historical forgery, which must fill one who has 
first found the right position,, with disgust at this whole spe- 
cies of literature, the remnant of which is handed down to us, 
mostly by Josephus, especially in his books against Apion, 
and by Eusebius in his * Preparatio Evangel ica.' It is scarcely 
possible to be cautious enough here. Suspicion is the legiti- 
mate role of the critic, and all accommodation is uncritical. 
Nothmg was more frequent than for the Jews to assume the 
ipurb of Gentiles in order in this disguise to effectually weaken 
the calumniations of the Gentiles, to magnify the antiquity 
and greatness of their nation, ironi the apparent testimony of 

* Jos^ c. Ap. 1. 17, 
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their en^aiieBy nd to eoBfirm the et efiUlity <^ their saci^ 

books by pretended independent heathen tradition.* 

How heathen fraud directly called forth the same thiog 
moDg Jews, we will ahow by a single pertiealorly striking 
example. Artapanust relates that, acoordinif to the ae^ 
count of the Memphites, Moses, when he passed the Red Sea, 
waited for low water ; but it is eatirely otherwise, according 
to the HehopolitM Th^ reeognise the nnracttkiiis in the a^ 
fiiir. Ef idently the envy of the Egypt ians had called forth the 
explanation of that which, on the authority of the sacred 
books of the Jews, was current concerning the passage of the 
Red sea, making it merely the result of the common laws of 
nature. Of this event and the elreumetanees eonneeted with 
it, the Enryptians (a people who have as little genius for his- 
tory as the Indians) possessed DO original, native informatioQ. 
This e^iplanation, which accoants for the facts from nature' 
phenomena, they gave not as «itch, but puf it into the forn. 
of a parallel tradition of the Memphites which was inde- 
•pendent of the Jewish narrative. The masked Jew now 
apposes to the pretended authority of the Merophrtes^ Che 
equally assumed testinfKmy of the Heliopolites. 

We return after this digression. The Egyptians did not 
make use of Hebrew material alone* With equal impudence, 
and even earlier, they appropriated to themselves also that 
which belonged to the Greeks. He) iie expressly shows 
this, appealing, for an example, to the story of Proteus and 
Helen.t We will examine, a little naore ckseiyy-the Egyptian 

11 ■ ' Bill ■ , I I m ^^^^ 

* The aotiees In Y^tek^naer, De Anitohulo Jadaeo, p. 17 seq. may 
be compared. 

t In Eosebius, IX. o. 27« 

t L. c. pp. 106» 127 : laolevewt AegypUis adeo ilia ioterpretatio 
antiqait&tls sine ex Giaeois literis, ut siib Ptolemaeie et Rowsaia tix 
aUam ullam nossent. Pro exemplie mnt narrationes de Proteo et de 
H^ena, in quibus et hominuin illonim vanitas, populaributi suis glo- 
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ii«rrBli?e SMeir, hi H 6 r o dot d s sinM^it ftrrmtih^B fer 

the nccounl of M anetho concerning the Hycsos, accord- 
ing to our maimer of uaderstanding it, a very remarkable 
pnrallet. We pretoise Chttt Wei kerf recognizes nothing' 
farther in k than a transfbrmation of matefial originally 
purely Greek, so as to gratify tlie national vanity of the Egyp- 
tians — a view which Bahr vainly opposes with the intention of 
bringing ahout a baae accommodatUm. Herodotua, the 
good*natured admirer of Egyptian wisdom, asks his priests 
exactly how the matter stood with reference to Helen, imply- 
ing that they must surely have the most certain knowledgeopoa 
the subjeat, and cobseqoently provoking the deceptioQ itself; 
as indeed generally the credulity of the Greeks, and their child- 
ish admiration of Egyptian falsehood, has very much contribut- 
ed to anvaken the mere spirit of deception among this people. 
rVie fMTiestB nbw relate to him a long history, with the most 
Maracterislic circumstances, and much better devised than 
he Hycsos^fable of M a n e t h o . In the whole, the praise 
of the pretended Egyptian king Proteus^ the magnifying 
of kW wisdom and justice, is the ' ponetom sallens.* In 
the Greek tradition, Egypt occupied but a suborfliiiate place, 
here it is made prominent. The Egyptian king deprived the 
foMmt of bis spoil. The Greeks go to Troy and take the city 
in ▼ain. Menelans first reeeives back hia spouse firom the 
hands of Proteus. Even here the Egyptians are not satisfied 
\iith sei^praise; another's shadow must yield them light. 
Menfslaue repays all favor and love with ingratitude. He 
steals away two Egyptian boys and offers them in sacrifice. 
The whole^ Herodotus allows to be imposed upon hira, 
and Boppoees that Homer has deviated from the truth ob- 

riamex rebus Graeciaecomparantium et fabulas Graecas in pam fidem 
iDtrtrfHretentioiDf turn Herodoti hie de rebus cypinio appnmis inteUift 
potest. 

• B. 2. 113—20. t Johns Jahr« f. Phil. 9. 3. S. 976 ff. 

24 
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tamed among the Egypuac^ smce li was not suited to his 
poedctldMigiii 
We litTe befim inttniked that such sIoImi Oreek goods 

are also found m M a n e t h o ; for example, the story of 
Aniiaia=Diiiaus and Thuoris=Poiybiu&. 
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F. 1. Voir B»BLX9 (Peter)» was bdm at Wappelg in 1796 of poor 
IMientoi and was left an oiphaa in 1811. In 1817 lio mm newwtd 
into the Gymnaatnni at Hambiugy wheie be turned his attention to 
oriental studies. He was the pupil of Gesenius, Roediger and Hol^ 
mann in the University at Halle, in 1821 ; and in 1822 he went to Bonn 
and attended upon the instructions of Freytag and Schlegel. In 
1825 he was elected professor extraordinary of Oriental Languages at 
Konigsberg and regular professor at the same place in 1830. He has 
eince removed to Berilu . His work so otlen referred to in this volume 
is entitled, Die Genesis htstohschcritisch erlautert," Komgsberg, 
1835. It was answered by Dzecbsler} at Leipsic, in 1837. The neo- 
logical sentiments of the author may be easily inferred from the quota- 
tionsandreleieneos made by Hen gate n berg. Allusion is alsomade 
In this Tolume in one or two oases, to his book on India: Das aHe 
Indien mit besonderer RAoksicht auf Aegypten.*' He has published 
several other yrotk» which are somewhat known in Germany. 

P. 2. Pyramids qf BrUk» Four built of brick are still in existence 
in Lower Egypt, two at Dashoor and two at the entrance of the 

Fyoom. Several of smaller size arc alaiu found in Thebea. See W i l- 
k i n 8 o n, Vol. J. 131, and HI. 317. 

P. 2. Tliat early age. As li e n g s t e n b e r g iias not given tiie pre^ 
cise dates here, it may be proper to add that arches were constructed of 
brick at least as early as 1540, B. C. in the reign of Amunoph I , and 
probably in the time of the first Osirtasen, who is supposed by W i I- 
ki nson to hayo been contemporary with Joseph. It is worthy of 
remark,'* says the same author, TbaX more bricks bearing the name 
of Thothmes III, (whom 1 suppose to have been king of Egypt at 
the time of the fUodus) have been discovered than of any other 
period." 
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P. 5. Skttp. WilkittionmhteMMnniientt&dCinrtoiiisof the 

Ancient Egyptians,*' second seriefl, Vol. I. p. 130, 131, etc., give* the 

represenlation of a scene from a tomb hewn in the rock near the 
pyramids of Geczeli, which is of special interest as illustrating several 
pmnis in Effypiian antiquity. The tomb bears the name of the king 
Suphis or Ciieops which hIiowr it, at least, to be the work of an age 
before tiie 18th dynasty, and in all probability it was made about 201>t> 
or 2050 B. C, more than a centary before the arrival of Abraliam in 
Egypt. The head shepherd presents himself to give an account of the 
flocJiB eommitted to his charge which follow after him. ^ First oome 
the oxeoy over whioh is the nymber 8d4, cowb 290, goati 3234, aiees 
7€0f and abeep 074. Behind &Uowi a man cairying the young liinibe 
in beakete eliing upon a pole. The iteward, leining on hie etaff and 
•ecomptnied by bia dog, ttanda <ui the left of the picture ; and in an- 
other part of the tomb, the ecribea are reprotented making cat the 
statements presented to them by the difl^rent persons employed on 
tiic estate." The bearing of this painting upon several subsequent 
parts of this volume should not be unnoticed ) compare especially 
pp. 25, 87. 

P. 6. vY(fme, provijiee^ from the Greek vofioe, ia the name given to 
each of the 36 parts into which Sesostris divided Egypt. 

P. 6. MiNUTOLi, Henry, Baron Menu Von, born at Geneva, of a 
Savoyard family, in 1772, is best known by his antiquarian researches 
in Egypt. He went to that country in 1620, and returned in 1822. A 
part of his collection of antiquities was lost by a shipwreck The 
remainder purchased by the King of Prussia, for about $15,000, were 
deposited in the new musenm at Berlin. Hta most diatingniahed 
work ia the Journey to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon in the deaert 
oTLybia," Berlin 18S4. Hepubliahed »Additiona to hb Joomey,** 
etc. in 1827. 

P. 10. Tkai thU sottlA-eojl windj etc. Numeroua booka of travela 
might be referred to id which eaaterly winda in Egypt are mentioned. 
But it ia unneceaaary « Ruaaellinhia Ancient end Modem Egypt, 
aa3ra : ^Aboat the autumnal equinox they (the winds) veer roimd to the 

east, where they remain nearly six weeks, with only slight deviations." 
Althoug^h this declaration may not be strictly correct, yet it is an 
additional leslmiuny to the fact that they have eash rly winds in Egypt 
which is all that is needed here ; for it is universally aclLDOwledged 
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^ by Hebiew veholaii^ Uwt any wind ftom the eiMem qoirter <^ the 
JMavens would be designated hj a Jlebrew aa eaat wind. The fol- 
lowing eztnMst from Pxof. Robinaon'e BiUical Reeeaiehee ia intra* 
duoed not only firom ita appropnateneea in Ihia oonneotion, but aa 
fbniahing a sinular etyle of reaaoni ng to that employed by He n g* 
stenbe rg in treating of the plagues ni Egypt, in chapter iii. of this 
voluino : The Lord, it is said, caused the sea to go (or flow out) by 

^ aatrong east wind. The miracle therefore, is represented as mediate ; 
not a direct suspension of, or interference with the laws of nature, 
but a miraculous adaptat ion of those laws to prodnre a required result. 

^ It was wrought by natural means supernaluraily applied. For this 

^ leaaon we aze hefe entitled to IooJk only for the natoral effects arising 
from the operation of sneh a eanae. In the aomewhat indefinite 
phraaeology of the Hebrew, an eaat wind meana any wind from the 
eaatern qnarter ; and would inclade the north-eaat wind, which often 
pfevttila in thia region.'* — Vol. I. p. 82, 3. 

P» 18. in tke ywr 1774. Thia jefera to the Grecian era, or era of 
the Sdencidae, which datea ftom the reign of Belenena Nicator 311 

P. 13. Deienplkm of CAe French ScMara. The ftiU title of thia 
Work which is so oflen quoted byHengstenbergas the Descrip- 
tion is; "Description de I'Egypte, ou Recueil des Observations et 
des Rechcrches pendant rExp6dition de TArmte Franoaise." It 
consists of 25 volumes with mnre than 900 engravings and 3000 
sketches. The last number appeared in 1826. It is composed of the 
docuiiieuts prepared by the eminent savans and artists who accom- 
panied Bonaparte in his expedition to Egypt. It was printed at the 
ejcpenae of the French Government, and ^^corresponds in the grandenr 
of its proportional" aaye a writer in the Am. £nc., to the edifioea 
which it deicrihea." 

P. 33. AmmMit'^onnjqfdMtixtumikiyiuutif, The fitat king of 
Egypt waa Menea, who according to Wilkinaon aaeended the 
throne abont S3S0 B. O. The kinga ftom him to the inwion of 
Ounbysea are di yided by Manetho into twenty*aiz dynaatiea. Bat 

very little is known of any of those who precede Osirtasen 1., who be- 
longs to the sixteenth dynasty. The names of most of the succeeding 
monarclib^ of the sixteenth, and those of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
dynasties, oAen occur on the monuments, and are so o|ten mentioned 
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Uk ibm vohune, that it was tlu>nght it might be well to iQMrt JMSe, 
wHh tome dight efaaafesi the tiJile linuid in W Thai, 
wlwii the Btme of a ktngt u Anran-Bi-gori or OiiituMK ooonniy.by 
turning to this ttblo^ tfae date of hie may be Men, and in eoae 
eaiee an important event wbieh ocooned dornif it. The eighteenth 
djmaety ia of apeeial intereit in septal respecti. It wae the pe- 
riod of conqaeet. In it most of the eyents recorded in the Books of 
Moses occurred. And a large part of the monumenta were con- 
structed about this time. Four hieroglyphical lists of the kings of 
this dynasty exist, in addition to the list of Manetho: " The Tab- 
let of Abydos, the Procession of the Ramesseion, the Procession of 
Medeenet Haboo and the Tomb of Gurnah." The chronology of 
W i 1 k i n a 0 n has been followed here, as generally in this volume. 
Those who are desirous of comparing that of Rosellini will find 
it for anbstanoe inMr. Gliddon's^ Anoient Egypt" 



Name from 


Name from the 


1«MIS» 


ancient Authors. 


Monumenta. 





Ascend- 
ed the 
TJUOBS. 



Bfisarteien 



IQih Dynasty y oj Tardtes f 

Ostrtaiin l. . Arrival of Joseph, 1706. 
Ammv^in-gen ? 



I. 

Amon-m-iTori ? 



17tA Dyiuuty, Oj 



B. c. 

irto 

1696 
1686 



(Uncertain.) 



Osirtasen II. . 
Nofri-Ftep, or 
Osirtasen III. 
Amun-m-gori ? 

m. . 

(Unknown.) . 



Josepli died 1635. 



1651 
1636 

im 

1580 



1814 Dywutyt Tkab^ or Diaspolitam Kmg9. 



Amom (Cheliroa) 



Amenoph 
Amesses, or Amen- 
ses, his sister 



C (Chebron) 
I Ames 



Amnnoph I. . 
Aiiieiise, his 
sister 



s 



"There arose a new 
(dynasty, or) king, 
wno knew not Jo- 
seph.** Rxodus 1: 8. 
Moses bom 1751. 



I 



C Included in the reign 
( of Thothmes I. 



157S 

1550 
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Name from 
« ancient authom. 



Name from the 
Monuments. 



Mephres, Mesphris, 
or Mesphra-Tuth- 
niosis . 

Misphra-Tummosis 
or Tothraosis 

Thummosis, or 
Tothmosis . 



Amenophis , 
Horus . 
Achenchres, 
queen) 

Rathotis 



(a 



Achencheres, or 

Chebres 
Achencheres, or 

Achcrres 
Armais 



Remeses Maimun 



Amenophis . 



ThoUimes I. 

I Thothmes II. 

C Thothmes 
I III. 

Amunoph if. 
Thothmes JV. 
Maut-m-Shoi 
(Regency) 

Amunoph IIJ. 



{ 



Amum-men 



Remesso, or 
Remeses 1. 
Osirei ? I. 



Amun-mai 
Remeses, Re- 
meses if., or 
the Great . 

Pthahmen- 
Thmeiof- 
tep ? his son 



Events. 



Ascend- 
ed the 
Throne. 



His 14th year found 
on tlie monuments. 

The reign of Amun- 
neit-gori included in 
this. 

Exod. of the Israelites, 
1491, 430 yers after the 
arrival of Abraham. . 
Moses died 1451 . 

• • • • • 

S Included in the reign of 
her son, Amunoph III. 
^ The supposed Memnon 
( of the vocal statue. . 



'The supposed Sesostris 
of the Greeks. The 
date of his 44th and G2d 
year found on the mon- 
uments. Manetho al- 
lows him 66. 



P. 33. Piromis. Herodotus undoubtedly is mistaken in re- 
gard to the meaning of this word. It signifies the man^ and is com- 
posed of the Egyptian article prefixed to » romi,' man. See W i 1- 
k i n 8 o n, Man. and Cus. second series, Vol. I. p. 170. 



P. 38. Caste. The people in Egypt were divided into four great clas- 
ses, and each of these were again subdivided. The first was the sacer- 
dotal caste, consisting of priests of various grades, scribes, embalmers, 
etc. The second was the agricultural class, including the military 
order, fiirmers, gardeners, and persons of similar occupations. The 
third class were the townsmen, composed of artificers, tradesmen, 
etc. The fourth class, the common people, included factors, laborers 
and various others. The military order seems to have been much 
more honored than the rest of the second class, if indeed they did not 
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oompote a aepmte ctifte. The king could be chosen only from «iimf 
them <a the Nceidotal order. If choeen firom the militaiy caetef he 
wee iminediBtel J admitted to the order of prieate and inefenieted in all 
their leeret teaming. The ealgeet of eaete is diicnieod at large in 
Wilkinson, Vol. I. p. 836 aeq., and Vol. 11. p. 1 leq., to Whom 
the reader ia referred. 

P. 45. When we fx upon the land of Goshen as the region east of 
the Junitie arm of the jW/t, etc. The view of our aatlior with regard 
to the position of the land of Goshen agrees, substantially, with that of 
Dr. R o b ni s o ii and othr r Bchoiars of the present day. " This tract," 
it is said, in the Bibhcal Researches, Vol. J ]>. 76, " is comprehended in 
the modem province esh-ShCirkiyeh, wiiich extends from the neigh- 
borhood of Abu Za^bel to the sea, and from the desert to the former 
Tanaitic branch of the H'Ae thus incladio^ also the valley of the an* 
eient canal." 

r.59. IkA$Ugi of Ae land. ^The Imd of Goahen,'* says Dr. 
Robinson, was the best of the land; and snoh, too, the proTinee 
esh-ShHrktyeh has ever been, down to the present time. In the re* 
markabte Arabic docmnent translated by i> e S acy, eolrtsiiiing a 

nation of all the provinces and Tillages of Egypt in the year 1376, tiie 

province of Uio Shurkiyeh comprises 383 towns and villages, and is 
valued at 1,411,875 Dinars — a larger sum than is put upon any other 
province, with uiie exception. Durmg my stay in Cairo, I made 
many inquiricB respecting tins district; to which the uniform reply 
was, that it was considered the best province in Egypt. — This (its 
fertility) arises from the fact that it is intersected by canals, while the 
surface of the land is less elevated above the level of the Nile, than 
In other parts of Egypt ; so that it is more essily irrigated^ There are 
here more flocks and herds than anywhere else in £gypt; and also 
more fishermen." Compare, with this last eipression, p. S94 sapra. 

P. 69. Th4dM9Umc$is^fartoo gnat, "We were <|nite satis- 
fied fbnn our own observation, that they (the laraelites) covld not 
have passed to the Red Sea from any point near Heliopolis or Cairo 

in three days, the longest interval which the language of the narra- 
tive allows. Colli the distance and Ike want of water on all the 
routes, are fatal to such an hypotiiesis. We read, that there were six 
hundred ifiousaiid men of the Israelites above twenty years of age, 
who leil Jbgypt on foot. There most of course have been as many 
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womprr above twenty years old ; aad at least an equal number both of 
males and lemalcs under the same age ; besides the ' mixed multi- 
tude ' spoken of, and very mxmk eattle. The whole nttmber, there- 
fine, probably amounted to two and a half millions, and certainly to 
not less than two millions. Now the nsnal day'a march of the beat 
apfpointed anniea, both in ancient and modem timea, is not estimated 
higher than fimrtsen English or twelve geographieal miles ; and it 
eannot be svpposed that the Israelites, enenmhered with women and 
ebUdieikatnd flooks^ would he able to accomplish more. But the di»> 
lance on all these routes being not less than sixty geographical miles, 
they could not weU have travelled it in any esse in less than fire 
daj^b. — JBiZ'. iie^., Vol. 1. p. 74, 75. 

P. 59. This distance appears not too great. " From thirty to thirty- 
five miles, which might easily have been passed over in three days.*' 
^Bib. Mes. Vol. I. p. 80. 

P. 59. Raamses. It may be proper to say here, that in this volume 
fiemeses is spelt in three ways. When it is the name of a king, it is, 
Ml the avlhoiity of Wilkinson, Remeses. In the other two case% 
the method of the Terse in the Bible, to which aHosion is made, is 
letained* 

F. 70. Embalming, eto. Additional infbrmatioii upon the tc^cs 

' discussed in this section may be found in Wilkinson, Vol, II* 
Sec. Scr. p. 451 seq. and 402 seq., with which compare Lane's 
Mod. Eg. pp. 285—3X1. 

P. 94. Mandoo. " The Pharaoiis i'requently styled themselves 
^Maadoo towards the Gentiles;' from which it appears that he was 
the avenger or protector against enemies, tlij» Mars of Egyptian my- 
thology, with the additional title of UUor, < avenger,' like the Roma* 
«od of Wa(.*'-^9riU»ji#<ifi, Vol. II. See. Ser. p. 84. 

P. 108. Ht^t, It is worti^ of notice, thai this species of serpent, 
the asp of the ancient Egyptians, was considered sacred thronghoai 
the whofo country. ^^It was worahtpped, ^ saya Pint arch, I>b 

Isid.y ^ on account of a certain resemblance between it and the opera- 
tions ot the divine power. It was the emblem of the God Neph and 

the Goddess llanTio. The asp was easily tamed, and came from its 
place of concealiaent by the snapping of the fingers. A e 1 1 a u 
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(Lib. vi. c. 83) speaks nf thr i)ower of Jlie E^-pt'mns to cinirai ser- 
pents, and call Ihtin iurth trom their l urking places, etc. ** Mum- 
mies of iheiii have been discovered in the iNccropolisof Thebes.' Com- 
fU% W i 1 k. Vol. I. Sec. 8ei. p. 237—24*2, al«o lifoa Ui» CenmiGA or 
l u f ed Mwke nmUoned on p. 101, we 345 ceq. 

P. t03. I»<y Mmttimm aim tan mrptmt$ wMk ikm Ifik Lane 
tekii MModm Egyptiut/* Vfll. U. p.m^ myui ^'Sfipvnl* laA 
MOfpisni were not unfieqaentlf •■ten by SMm dwfaig my finer 
yM to thit eomitiy. The fimner wete depiived of 'their poiwnmM 
teeth, or rendered harmlew by having their npper iod Umm lips 
bored, and tied toother on each side with a silk string, to preiuUi 
their biting j and sometimes, those which were merely carried in pro- 
cession had two silver nngs put in place of the silk strings. When- 
ever a Sandee ate the flpsh nf a live serpent, he waa, or atfected to be, 
excited to do so bv a kind of frenzy. He pressed very hard, with 
the end of his iliumb, upon the reptile's back, as he grasped it, at a 
point ebeat two inches from the head ; and all tliat he ate of it was 
the heed and the part between it and the point where his thumh 
fiMed;of whiehbemadethiee orlbormonliifhla: theiealiii theeie 
•wny." 

« 

P. 1$9. ThU e cejMMtMm kere exUU b€tw€en ^yftiam mid ItfmU^ 
kiik muiquUy, eto. The genenl aimilarity bf the iMOidotal kMtita* 
thms amooff the aaeienft Egyptiane and the laraelftei ia ?ery iiothse^ 

able. The ceremony of investiture to office of the priests, among the 
Israt'liies, is described m Kxodus 27 : 5 — 7, " Thou shall take the ^r- 
nients, and put upon Aaron the coat, and the robe of the epiiod, and 
tlie ephod, and the breast-plate, and gird him with the curious nfirdle 
of the ephod : and thou shalt put the mitre upon his head and put the 
holy orown upon the mitre. Then shalt thou take the anointing oil and 
poor H upon his bead." The priest is anointed with oil after he has 
pat on his entire dieei. The Egyptiane" alee, **represent the anoint 
mg of their priesta and kinga u^fter they were attiied in their full robea, 
with the eap and ciowa upon their heed. 8ome of the ienlptniea in- 
Irodaee a priest peuitng oil ofer tiie nmareh, in thepmaenceofTholh, 
Hor-Bat, Ombte, or Kilna > which may be eonaideied » teprejontatien 
ef the eefemony, befine the atafaea of those goda. The iWaelMMiy 
who officiated was the high-prieat of the king. He was clad in a 
leopard-skin, and was the same who attended on all occasions which 
required iiaa to assist^ or assume the duties of, the monarch in the 
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temple. Thm leopard-skin dfeis was worttby the high-priesta on all 
the moat important aokmnitiea, and the king himself adopted it when 
engaged in the same datie8."~IFf/Jk in a on, Man, and Cus.^fiA Ser.^ 
Vol. II. p, 980. Both the Egyptians and Ismelites were purified with 
wate before they asanmed the sacerdotal robes. (Ex. 40: 12—15.) 
They were divided into different orders, among both nations, and the 
ofl^ring of ineense was limited to priests of the highest rank. Priests 
were the judges, also, among the Israelites and Egyptians. Wilk- 
inson say^^, Vol.1, p. 282 : "Besides their religious duties, the 
priests fulfUU d tho mijioitant offices of judges and legislators, as well 
as couiiseliord ui" the monarch ; and tlie laws, as among many other 
nations of the East, forming part of the sacred books, could only be 
administered by them.*^ So in Deut. 17: 8 — "If there arise a 
matter too hard for thee in judgment, between blood and blood, .be- 
twoen plea and plea, and between stroke and stroke, being mattemof 
oontiOTenqr within thy gates ; then shalt thou arise, and get thee up 
iato the plaee whieh the Lord thy God shall choose ; and then shalt 
oome unto the priests the Levttes, and unto the jadge that shall be in 
those days, and inquire ; and they shall show thee the sentence of 
judgment.'* — Of the similarity of Urim and Thnmmim to the Egyp- 
tian symbol, Wilkinson, (Vol. 11. 2d 8er. p. 28,) after speaking of 
the badge of the judge among the Egyptians, says : " A stmilsT em> 
blem was used by tJie high-priest of the Jews; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that tiie word Thuaimim is not only translated * truth,' but, be- 
ing a plural or dual word, corresponds to the Ee;yptian notion of the 

* two Truths,' or the double capacity of tins o;o(1(lf ss. According to 
some, the Urim and Thummim signify ^ lights and perfections,' or 

* light and truth,* — which last present a striking analogy to the two 
figures of and Thmei, in the breast-plate worn by the Egjrptians. 
And though the resend>lance of the Urim and the Unens (or basilisk), 
the symbol of msjesty, suggested by lord Prudhoe, is yeiy lemarkahle, 
I am disposed to think the ^ lights/ Aorim or Urim, more nearly re- 
lated to die son, which is seated in the breast^plate with the figm of 
Thith." 

P. 164. The sphinx syinbolizes merely the umon of the two designated 

qualities. Mr. Wilkinson in his last work confirms the opinion 
expressed in the former one, with ref]^ard to the spliiax, and in effect, 
if his positions arc correct, answers the objections of H e n gs te n- 
berg to the view that the sphmx designates not qualities alone, but 
the king as the possessor of these quaUties. 1 give a rather long ex- 

26 
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tract, but trust it will from its b^nrin^ on tlie wliole ppction he 
deemed on* of ol.ice. It will be ri rollfrted tliat the author of this 
volume had not seen this last series of M r. W i 1 k i n s o n : " The 
moat duitinguisbed post amongst fabulous animals must be conceded 
to the ipliiiUE. It WM of thi-ee kinds, — the .ImlrO'Sphinx^ with the • 
Jiead of a and the body cf a lioz^'€icnoting the unioa of ialellec- 
tual and phyaieal power ; the Crkh^^ihJbKt^ with the head of a lam and 
the body of a Hon ; and the £lf meo-jpAtnzp with the aame body and 
the head of a hawk. They were all types ok representatives the 
hing* The two Uwt were probahly so fibred in tohen of respect lo 
the two deities whose heads they bore, Neph and Be ; the other great i 
deities, Amun, Khem, Ptkah and Onrts, having human beads, and 
th( rei'uio dll connected with the form of the Andro-sphinx. The 
kinfr was not only represented under the mysterious fij^ure of a 
sphinx, but also of a ram, and of a liawk ; and this last had, more* i 
over, the pt^culiar signification of ^Fk: ah,' or Pharaoh, '■the Sun^ {per- 
sonified by the monarch. The inconsistency, tlierefore, of making 
the sphinx female, is sufficiently obvious. — When represejiled in the 
sculptvire?, a deity is oflen seen presenting the sphinx with the 
sign of life, or other divine gids usually vouchsafed by the gods to a 
king; as well as to the ram or hawk, when la the ssme capaeily, as 
an emMcM of a Pharaoh/'-^Vol. If. p. 900* ^ 

F*184, Azazd, Compare ^'TheologischeBtwIiennndKrttlken,*'^ 
ErstesHeft 1643, S. 191 and 2, and Bib. Repository'* fiir July, 1842, 
p. Il6seq. 

P. 196. Am on<r Egyptians^ the separation between the rational and 
irrational creaiton was removed. T]\r notions of the Ear^/^ptinns with 
roorard to animals, were, many of them, strange and t xc cedingly 
ridiculous. Many of them were looked upon as deities, and worship- 
ped, throughout the country. OtfaeiB were mere emblems of the 
gods. Some wm honored as good, and others were ezeented as 
bad. The same animal was venerated in one province and served op, 
as a delicacy of the table, in another. Keepers, of both sexes, were 
appointed to take charge of the sacred animals, and a reveniie waff 
provided Ibr the maintenance both of the keepers antf the *«*qTftkii 
This euipluyment was considered partienlljrly himorahle, and was ez- 
eented by persons of the first easts. While living, animals w«re 
treated' with all the respect which belongs to the most honored human 
beings ; and although they could neiUiei under sland noi enjoy them^ 
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were provided with all the luxuries and furrounded by all the com- 
forts which wealth can bestow ; and whtii they died, they were 
lamented and embalaied as if they were most dear iriends. Dif- 
ferent authors have alleiupted to account for these facts in dif- 
ferent ways. Afler enumerating several theories, Wilkinson^ 
(Manners &nd Customs, Second Series, Vol. II., p. 108) iayi: 
'^IMsy thecefore, evident, that neither the benefits derived hy man 
fVom the habite of eertatn animahs nor the reputed reasons for theb 
pecnliar choice aa emblems of the gods» were snffioieiit to account for 
te' rereteoct paid to many of those they held sac^. Some, no 
#oiibt,' may have been indebted to the fiisi-mentioned cause ; and, 
howe^r little eonneeibtt appears to subeist between those animals 
and the gods of whom they were the types, we may believe that the 
ox, cow, sheep, do^, cat, vulture, hawk, ibis, ind some others, were 
ch osen from their utility to man. We may also see sufiicient rea- 
sons for making some others sacred, in oidt-r to prevent their being 
killed for food, because their flesh was uuwholsome, as was the caae 
with certain fish of the Nile, — ^a precaution which extended to some of 
the Tegetables of the country. But this will not account for the 
choice they made in many inatnucea y for why should not the camel 
and iHVse hare- been aeleotad for the first, and many other common 
nnimals and reptiles for the last^mentioned reason? Theve was, as 
Forpbyry observes, some other hidden motivei independent of these; 
and whether it was, as Plutaxch supposes, founded on tational grounds, 
(with a view to promote the welfare of the community,) on acci- 
dental or imaginary analogy, or on mere caprice, it is equally difficult 
to discover it, or satisfactorily to account for the selection of certain 
animals, as the exclusive types of particular deities.'* 

P. iiOO. Tke mammenis emfirm iht aeemmis of dassieal writers^ 
Mr. W il Ic i n s o n, in his Manners and Customs, Sec. Series, I. p. 903, 
says of the sacred women among the Egyptians: *^That ceitain 
women, of the first fkmilies of the country, were devoted to the 

service of the God of Thebes, is perfectly true, as 1 have had occa- 
sion already to remark , and they were the same whom Herodotus 
mentions under the name of ytfpouxag i^rjiae, or 'sacred women, 
consecrated to the Theban Jove.' The statement of Dioclorus, that 
their sepulchres were distant from the tcunb of Osymandyas ten stadia, 
or little more than 6000 feet, agree* perfectly with the position of 
thn r where the Queens and princesses Were buried, in the Necropolis 
Of Thebes ; and is highly satiaft«tcfy, Afom its confirming the opinion 
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fomied £poiB tbe aoolptazet, respecting the office tbey iieid. For 
tiumf h w« u« uiuble to ascertain the extot dttties they pefformed, it 
it eTictettt that they aiiisted m the jaumi important oexemonifla of the 
tempW, in oompanj with the monarch himidf, lioldiag the aaered 
emblemB whioh were the badge of their office ; and the importaneo of 
the poet ia aufficienlly eTioced by the faot that the wivea and daugh- 
lere of the noUeat fiuniliea of the oountry, of the high-priests, and of 
the ktn^ tbenaelvea, weie proud to enjoy the honor tt c^ferred/* 

P. 211. Lemanon. W i Ik i n so n Vul. I. p.G2 sayi : "The common 
custom of subgtitullng m for b in Coptic, and the representation of a 
mountaiiKJU^ and M'oody country in which the chariots could not paaSp 
convince me that this 19 intended for mount Lebanon." 

P. 213. Sarah must ther^ore have been unveiled. A passage from 
G 1 i d d o u 's Ancient Egypt, p. 48, ia worthy of insertion here, not 
only from the light which it throws upon thia aeetionaad the one 
contained on pp. 35-7, but ^fo &om ita general inteteat in relation to 
the atate of aooietj among the ancient Egyptiana ; There waa no 
flatic Uw in Egypt; and in a country where /majea weve admitted 
to a fhll participation in all. legitimate privileges with man— *iHieie 
women were qoeena in their, own right--royal pneateaiea from their 
birth ; and otherwise treated as females are, in all civilized and chria- 
tian countries, there were none of those Bocia.1 restrictions tliat else- 
where enslaved the minds, or constrained the persons of tlie gentler 
sex. We have the most positive and incontrovertible evidence, in a 
series of moiiunic nts coeval with Egyptian events for 2500 years, to 
prove that tiie lemale sex in Egypt was honored, civihzed, educated, 
and as free m among ourselves; and tliis is the most unanswerable 
proof of the high civilization of that ancient people. This is the 
atrongest point of distinction between the Egyptian social system of 
ancient ttmea, and that of any other eaatem nation. Even among 
the Hebrewa, the Jewiah female waa never placed in relation to man, 
in the aame high poaition aa hermore happy and privileged aiateren* 
joyed in Egypt? 

P. 215. Stands in conn e.ction with the worship of Apis. Wilkinson 
connects it with the worsiiip oi tiie Mnevls of Heliopolis. Aller speak- 
ing of the worship of the sacred animals in general he says : The He- 
brew legislator felt the necessity of preventing the Jewa from falling 
into thia, the moat groaa practice of which idolatry waa gaiHy . The 
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W(U9bap of the goltei calf, a r^MoeidnUllon of the MncTii of Heliopolii, 
was a pvooi bow their nunds had beoome imhuod with the euperstitioiis 
Hi^ had beheld m Egypt, whieh the mixed * moltitode had pfaetiied 

there.' " Sec. Ser. Vol. II. p. 96-7. But it is of little consequence 
which in reierred to. The allusiua m tiufficieatly plain in either case. 

P. 217, Jlnd Luvfied it with Jire and beat it. In W i 1 k i n s o n, 
Vol. III. p. 220-1, it is said : " A strong evidence of the skill of the 
Egyptians in working metals, and of the early advancement they 
wade in this art^ is derived from their success in the management 
of different alloys ; whieh, as M. Goguet obserresi is farther ar- 
f aed iirom the casting of the golden calf, and still more firom Moses 
WBg able to bom the metal and reduce it to powder; a secret whieh 
he eonld only hsYc learnt in Egypt It is said in Exodus, that * Mo- 
ses took the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the fire, and 
ground it to powder, aaid strewed it upon the water, and made the 
ehildrenof laiael drink of it;' an operation which, according to the 
IVench jvwmt, * h known by all who work in metals to be very diiB- 
cult.' 'Commentators' heads,' he adds, 'have been much perplexed 
to explain how Moses burnt and reduced the gold to powder. Many 
have oirered vain and improbable conjectures, but an experienced 
chemist iinti reinov('d every difBculty upon the subject, and has sug- 
gested this simple process. In the place of tartaric acid, which we 
employ, the Hebrew legislator used^ natron, which is common in the 
East. ' What follows, respecting his making the Israelites drink this 
powder, proves that he was perfectly acquainted with the whole effect 
cf the opetation. He wisi]«d to inciease the punishment of their 
disobedience, and nothing could hmTC been moite suitable; for gold 
ndoeed and made into a dianght, in the manner I hsye mentieiied, 
has a meat disagreeable taste/ ** 

P. ASM. Tke fact that fish toere plaecd first tn tht namtftee. We 

make the foUowinfr extract irom its interest in connection with several 
other passages in the Pentateuch and Isaiah, as well as the one under 
discussion : "Fishing is one ot" the employments most frequently de- 
picted on the monuments, it is coiubined with fowling by amateur 
sportsmen, and even with the chase of the crocodile and the hippopo* 
tamus ; but is also pursued as a regular trade by an entire caate. It is 
recorded as a fearful aggravation of the First Plague of Egypt, that 
' the fish that was in the river died,' (£xod» vii. 81). The first great 
complaints of the Israelites when they tta(rHWitd.against Moses in the 
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desert, was ' We remember liie fish that we did eat in Egypt freely/ 
(Ilamberi, xi. 5.) And this ftbuodance uf fish waa still farther io- 
ereased bjr the ponds, sluioeS) and ortifioial lakes which were con* 
itrooted fi>r the propagation of tiie fianj tribe, Hettce Jsaiafayia de- 
JMmaeing di? ine ▼eDgeaoee against th^ Bgyptiins, dwells partieu- 
laxly on the rnin whieb would fall npon those who derived their anb- 
■istenoe from the animals and planta of the Ilile : ^ And 4he waters 
shall fail from the sea, and the rhrer tfhall be wasted and dried np. 
And they shall tnm the riTers ftr away and the brocks of Mbaee 
shall be emptied and dried ap: the reeds and flags shall wither. 
The paper reeds by the bruoks, by the mouth of the brooks, and 
everything bovvh by the brooks, shall wither, be^driven away, and be 
no more. The fishers also shall mourn, and all they that cast angle 
into the brooks shall lament, and they tliat spread nets upon the wa« 
tors shall languish. Moreover, they that work in fine flax, and they 
that weave net works, shall be confounded. And they sliall be bro- 
ken in the purposes thereof, all that make sluioes and ponds €at 
fishy (Isaiah, xiz. 5—10.) — Although the Ifile, and the aitUteial 
lakes were oonstantly swept with nets, we are unable to disoofifer any 
proof of the JSgyptians having erer fished in open sea; aiMi in- 
deed there is reason to believe that the Jshes of the sea were, from 
leligions motives, regarded with abhofrertoe. The snpply iiae Ml 
ftiled in modern times; the right of fidmrf oa'the eanals and Into 
is annual^ ftrmed oni faj the government to eeitain individoala, 
-who pay very large sums for the privilege. <The small village 
of A^altLli at rhebeB, says Mr. Wilkinson, ' pays annually 1500 
piastres (about 21/.,) to f^overnment for the fish of its canal.' M. 
M 1 c li a u d in his delightful letters gives an account of the fisheries 
on the lake Menzaleh, too intcreetiug to be omitted The waters 
of Menzaieh abound in fish ; the Arabs say that the varieties of fish 
in the lake exceed the number of days in the year. Although this 
may be deemed an exaggeration, it is certain that whatever be the 
number of their speeies, the fislies of this lake- multiply it^itel^*'* 
On the monumente the fishermen appear as a alsis inferior l» 
the igrieoMural popoUtion,. and we know hiatflrieally that they 
ibfmed one of the lowest easies. This was also the case in Paleetine, 
and hence when Christ cKose two of this elass to become aposties, 
he announces to them that they were for the futore to be engaged in 
a more honorable occupation. * Now as he walked by the sea of 
Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting a act into tiie 
sea ; fui they -were fishers. And Jesus said unto them. Come ye af- 
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ter me, and 1 will make you to become fishers of men. And fetraight- 
way they ibrsook their nets and followed him.' Tay Z o r, p. 02 seq. 

P. 226, 2%e garlic an article of food for the poorest classes : 
Among the lower orders, vegetables constituted a very great part 
of their ordinary food, and they gladly availed themaelves of the va- 
ftety aii4*«hiuidaiic6 of eeeiileiit roots growing spontaneoasly i in the 
tondi irrigated by the riaing Nile, as aoon as ita watera had anbeided ^ 
aoM of which were eaten in a crude statOi and others roasted in the 
Mhesy boiled or stewed : their chief aliment, and that of their chil- 
dren, consisting of milk and cheese, roots, leguminous, cucurbita- 
eeous, and other plants, and ordinary fruits of the country. H ero* 
dotus describes the food of the workmen, who built the Pyramids, 
to have been the * raplumus or jigli onions, and gaiUc ,' yet if these 
were among the iiuinuer they used, and, perhaps the sole provisions 
guj)plicd at the government expense, we are not to suppose they were 
limited to them : and it is probable that lentils, of which it is interred 
from Btrabo they had an abundance on this occasion, may be reckoned 
as pari, or even the chief article, of their food." — W ilk. 11. 370. 

^•23^2. JPeddon Doarah, The Feddan^ the most common measure 
of land in Egypl^ was a few years ago equal to about an English acre. 
It is now loM than an acre« 

F. 834. Carrying of the wd$r in toAicft ike foot ka$ most io d*. 
This does not reach the point, since the passage in question does not 
seem to reffer to the mode of distributing, but of sui iilying the water. 

Possibly, says Dr. Robinson,!. 542, in more ancient times the 
water-wheel may have been sniJillLr, and turned not by oxen, but by 
men pressing upon it wuli the foot, m the same way that water is 
still often drawn from wells in Palestine, as we afterwards saw. 
N i e b u ii r describes one such machine in Cairo, where it was called 
Sitideh tedur bir rijl, "a watering machine that turns by the foot," a 
view of which he also subjoins." The testimony in regard to the 
severity of the labor of irrigation is uniform. Lane, Modem Egyp- 
tians, Vol. XL p. 24, speaking of the rusing of water hy the Shadftf says : 
**The operation is extremely laborious.*' Dr. Rohinson, p. 541 also 
remarks: The Slft4id4f has a toilsome occupation. His instrument is 
exactly the well-sweep of New England in miniature, supported by a 
cross-piece resting on two upright posts of wood or mud. His bucket is 
of leather or wicker-work. Two of these instruments ore usually fixed 
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sidf by side, and the men keep lime at their work, raising the water 
tive or aix feet. Where the banks are liigher, two, ibreCf and evan 
four couples me tbua employed, one atM>ve another." 

P. 237. Oxen were used in Egypt far tkruking, Wilkinson, ia 
km 3d Ser., Vol. 1., p. 85seq., giyes eogravuigi and a description of 
this same scene al Elethya, His inteipietation of the hieicglypliice 
diffi»is, boweyer, a little fiom the one in the text, which is taken fiom 
Gliddon : Thresh for yoorselves, (twice lepeated,) O oacen, thresh 
fi>r yonrselves, (twice,) measures for yoonelTes, measures for your 
nuurten.** The same author also remarks, that similar songs may be 
found on the sculptured tombs of Upper Egypt. — in this same con- 
nection, it 18 said, tJiat wheat and barley were abundantly cultivated 
in every part of Egypt, and thai the foimer was harvested in about 
five aiid Ihe latter in about four months after sowing. Compare Ex. 9: 
31, 32, from wliich it appears that tlie plague dul not smite the wheat, 
because it wa« later; and also p. 123 of this volume. In Gen. 41: 22, 
we read, " seven ears came up in one stalk." Among the kinds of 
wheat in Egypt, according to Wilkinson, the seven-eared qual- 
ity" may be mentioned. It was cropped a lUtle below the ear,** 
henoe the Israelites could obtain straw or stubble f(» their brick, iirom 
the fields, when it was not furnished by their task-masters. 

P. 338. In Ex. S5: 12 seq^ among other directions with regard to 
the construction of the ark, it is said: And thou shalt cast four 
rings of gold for it, and put them in the four comers thereof : and 

two rings shall be in ihe one side of it, and two rings in the other 
side of it. And thou bliaU make slaves of shitiim-wood, and overlay 
them with gold. And thou shall put the staves into tlu- riM<rs b\ the 
sides of the ark, that the ark may be borne with them. ' And it is 
seen from 1 Chron. 15: 2, 15, that "the Levites bare iJie ark on their 
shoulders." The similarity between this conBtruction of the nrk and 
the manner of moving it, and the procession of shrines among the 
Egyptians, is too striking to be passed unnoticed . " One of the most 
important ceremonies," says Wilkinson, was * the procession 
of shrines/ which is mentioned in the Rosetta Stone, and is frequent- 
ly represented on the walls of the temples. The shrines were of two 
kinds : the one a sort of canopy ; the other an ark or sacred boat, 
which may be termed the great shrine. This was carried with grand 
pomp by the priests, a certain number being selected for that duty, 
who, supporting it on their shoulders by means of long staves, passing 
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throiijfh metal riiigB at the side of the wMge on which it stood, 
hrought it into the temple, wheie it wee placed upon a stand or taUe, 
in order that the prescribed ceremonies might be performed beim it. 

The stand was also carried in the procession by another set of priests, 
following tlie shrine, by means of Bimilai slaves ; a mtitJiud usually 
adopted for transporting largo statues aiui s;i,cred emblems, too heavy 
or too important to be borne by one person. ' 

P. 241. Manetho and the Hycsos, The reasonings of our author 
npon the trustworthiness of Manetho, and the existence of the Hyc- 
sos, seem to us to partake somewhat of the nature of special plead- 
ing« He may be right, but we are not yet prepared to discard the tes- 
timony of those who are best qualified to judge in this matter. It is 
true, it must be very pleasant for those engaged in deciphering hiero* 
glyphics, to find their results verified by an an<nent author ; but can 
it be supposed that such men as 8hr J. G. Wilkinson, Cham- 
poll ion, Rose Mini, and other Egyptian archaeologists, are all 
deceived by this feeling? Their belief, as lar as known, is uniform. 
Wilkinson (Vol. I. p. 38) says : "From the preceding extracts of 
Manetho, as from other passages in his work, it appi ars reasonable to 
conclude tiiai Egypt was at one tmie invaded and occupied by a power- 
ful Asiatic people, who held the country in subjection ; and viceroys 
being appointed to govern it, these obtained the title of Pastor or 
Shepherd Kings. I have already shown there is authority for be- 
lieving this event to have taken place in the early periods of Egyptian 
history, previous to the era of Oslrtasen the First." He also says 
(p. 2^ : am, therefbie, of opinion that the irruption of the Pastors 
was anterior to the erection of any building now extant in Egypt, and 
long before the accession of the seventeenth dynasty.** Although 
Hengstenberg has given us the view of Rosellini, wc cannot ior- 
bear to quote a few Iiulh from Mr. G lid don, who is supposed to 
agree in opinion with that author. We do it the more readily as the 
passage shows the imperfect state in which Manetho is handed down 
to US, and thus answers some of the objections of our author.<~" This 
great work (of Manetho) has been lost ; and the re-discovery of one 
copy of Manetho would be the most desirable and satisfikctory event 
that could be conceived in Egyptian, and we may add, in universal 
history and chronology. As the work of an Egyptian, testifying the 
glory of hisnation, it was probably conscientiously prepared ; although 
he may have tUlowed national pride to give a too partial coloring to 
his uarratiuii, aud possibly an exaggerated view of his country's an- 
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U^ttity* But we can no longer be harsh in oar criticiflms ; seeing, that 
to liif aUteenth dyniaty A« w con^med by the seutpUtres^ while eyery 
new atep of diioovery that is made in hieroglypbici, giTef Bome now 
confirmatorj light in aupport of Manetho'a tarlier arrangement. 
Again^ becam we liaye only matikted extracta of hia original ; one, 
a fragment preaerved bj Joseph us, which seems to have been copied, 
rerbatim, from Manetho'a work ; another is an abstract in the chro- 
nology of Syiicellus, who did not even see the original book himself, 
but embodied m his compilation the extracts he found in Julius Afri- 
cniiiis and Eusebius. Within the last few years, the discovery of an 
Aruieiiian version of Eusebius, hns added luic better readinn-s to those 
we formerly posseysed. These writers, Josephus, Eusebius, and Ju- 
lius AfricariuK, ditfer so much from each other in the several portions 
of Manetho'a history of which they present the extracts, that, in their 
time, either great errors had crept into the then-existing copies of Ma* 
netho, or one or more of them were corrupted by design ; especially 
in the instance of Eusebius, who evidently suppressed some part«,and 
mntilated others, to make Manetho, by a pious fraud, conform to bis 
own peculiar and contiaeted system of cosmogony The absence of 
all indications of the Hycsoe on the monuments is aeooonted for, 
as is seen, by Wilkinson, from the antiquity of their irruption. 
If, (as Rosellini supposes,) they ruled Lower Egypt, while the 
seveuleenLii dynujity of Thebau kai^s reigned in Upper Egypt, iL is 
not certain that monuments of them may not yet be found. It is also 
not strange that no iiiention ir: made of the Hycsos in the Bible ; for 
the lineafTr of the Pharaohs, under whom they lived, would be of little 
consequence to the Jews. 

F« 241. Gods and demi-gods who ruled Egypt before men. Ac- 
cording to ancient writers, the Egyptians claimed to have been ruled 
first by the gods or Auritae and then by the demi-gods or Mestrae* 
ant, who were succeeded by Menes, the first human king. But 
Wilkinson says, there are poaitive grounds for the conviction 
that no Egyptian deity was supposed to have lived on the earth *, even 
the story of Osiris's rule in this world was purely allegorical and inti- 
mately connected with the most profound and curious mystery of their 
religion. It is probable tliat the earliest jrovernment of the country 
was a hierarchy, and the succession of the different gods to tJie sove- 
reignty of the country would then be explained by that of the re- 
spective colleges of priests, " Tiie Egyptians justly ridiculed the 
Greeks , for pretending to derive their origin from deities. They 
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showed Ilecatous and Herodotm a series of three hundred and forty- 

five high-pricsts, each of whom, they observed, was * a man, son of a 
man,' but in no instance the descendant of a god : thus censuring 
tlip folly of Hecatccus, wfio claimed a deity as his sixteenth ancestor. 
Such is the meaning of the expression m Herodotus, *a piromis, son 
of apiromis:' and it is singular that the historian should not have 
understood the signification of the word rdmi, (man, or piromi, the 
man,) as the sense alone snffices to point it out." — Wilkinson^ 

« 

P. S90. Letter U> Ptolmy Pk&addphus, Thh letter is given entire 
as- found in the Latin version of the OhRmographiaof SyncelluB p. 73. 
**Ad Ftolemaeom Phtkdelphnm BfanethonisSebemiTtae eptstola: 

Ptolemaeo Philadelpho regi maarno Augusto Manetho sacerdos H 
sacrorum per Aegyptura pcnetralium notarius, genere Sebennyta, 
urbe Ileliopoli, domino meo Ptolemaeo salutom, 

De rebus omnibus nobis tuo inssn, rex macrne,propi sitis attente cogit- 
anduni est. Hac deran«ri interrogantl tibi de iisquae mundo accident, 
quaeque ex libris ab primogenitore tuo ter niagno Mercurio conscripti» 
tnihi sunt nota, prout imperasti, cuncta manifestabuntur. Vale mihi, 
domine mi rex. 

P. 258. ff Sesostris is reaUf identical with this Remeses ///., the 
trroTy etc. Wilkinson obviates this dtfBcultj (Vol. I. p. 63, 64) : 

Osiiei was sncceeded by his son, Remeses the Great, who bore the 
name of Amun-mai-Remeses, or Remeses-mi-amon, and was reputed 

to be the famous Sesostris of antiquity. The origin of the confusion 
regarding Sesostris may perhaps be explained. He is mentioned by 
Manetho in the twelfth dynasty, and llercdotus learned that he pre- 
ccvled the builders of the pyramids: I therrfore suppose that Sesostris 
was nn ancient king famed for h's expluitg, and the hero of early 
Egyptian history ; but tliat aflt r Remeses had surpassed them, and 
become the fkvorite of his country, the renown and name of the for* 
mer monarch were tmnsferred to the more conspicoons hero of a later 
age ; and it is renuurliable that when Germanicus went to Egypt, the 
Thebans did not mention Sesostris, bnt Rhamses, as the king who had 
performed the glorious actions ascribed in olden times to their great 
conqueror. Nothing, however, can justify the supposition that Se- 
sostris, or, as DiodoruB calls him, Sesoosis, Is the Shishak of Scrip* 
ture." 
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NOTES. 



P.968. Jiinkt 4 SiryllMft mwwarfgf. Wilkinson too sufi- 

poses they were Scythians. "The Paator race, called Hyesos or 
Shepherd Kings, appear to have been the first to follow the example 
of the esurly Asiatic invaders; and though the period and histon^ of 
thejl* conquest are involved in obscurity, it is evident that tlu-y en- 
tered Egypt from the side uf Syria, and that they obtained for some 
yean* a firm footing in the country, pospp'-^'^'ng themselves of Lower 
Egypt, with a portion of the Thebard, and perhaps advancing lo 
Thebes itself. I at first supposed them to have come firom Assym; 
bat on more mature consideration have been disposed, as already 
stated, to consider them a Scythian tribe, whose nomade habits accord 
more satisliictorily with the character of a pastor race, and whose fre* 
qoent inrosds at early periods into other coontries show the power 
they po sses s e d, as well as their love of inrasion, which were con- 
tinued till a late time, and afterwards imitated by their successors 
the Tartar hordes of Central Asia.'*— Sec. Ser. Vol. 1. p. S. 



£RIi.ATA. 

f ag;a 4, for tepA. Paltstiiu. 

10, Rtaumer read Reaumur, 
« 10, « Xri read XIV, 
<« 79, ^ Bedo/mna read Bedoisfn. 
« 108, HaU read Hajt, 
S2t I , (last line,) for Canana read CanatM. 
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